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MINE IS THINE. 


PART I.--CHAPTER I, 


I numaty desire, dear, readers, to 
lease you if I can, and therefore 
Sadee to gratify an aspiration which 
lurks in all novel-readers’ hearts— 
to “ get into the thick of the busi- 
ness at once.” So come with me 
and be summarily introduced to ce 
or two principal person: of this 
little Pe ag Let a tiie them 
unawares, let us surprise them while 
they sit at meat,—eating, drinking, 
pe (some of them, at least) making 
merry, on the margin of the Lake 
of Como, in one of; the pleasantest 
hotels in Europe, the Bellevue,” 
at Cadenabbia.. And do_ thou, 
old, Time, turn, back in thy flight 
a few short years,,and suffer us to 
enter the table 7héte. room of the 
hotel in question, on. the , bright 
evening of an early summer day 
in 187-, 
The banquet is. spread. . The 
ests are assembled or assembling. 
y are of many nationalities, of 
diverse ranks, of most ages; each 
of the three sexes is resented, 
for more than one palpable curate 
bows his meek head over the flesh- 
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pot. Yon find the noise a little 
trying at. first; don’t goad The 
crockery does seem to be possessed 
with devils, and every glass in the 
room, must have St. Vitus’s dance. 
Every one seems to be impatient at 
first — hungry, angry, vociferous. 
What.tempers these waiters must 
have! Outside the window a owing 
band is playing a selection from. the: 
‘ Barbiere.’, Could anything be more 
appro ate? “ Figaro qua, Figaro 
laf” shrieks the band. “ Kellner /” 
“ Garcon!” “ Cameriere {” “ Wait- 
er /” shout the guests ; and through 
all the crush and the bustle these: 
admirable men glide about—here,. 
there, e Wy breathless and 
iring, but full of lot po- 
iteness o— prim lg The on 
calm, still, cool-looking object in 
the room *e or tremendous head- 
waiter in the buff waistcoat, standing 
near the door, in Jove-like serenity. 
The guests, as they enter, pause 
before him to ask where they may 
place themselves. In that 
ce they appear to peak and 
windle. He is too great to speak, 
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but waves them off to their destin- 
ations, exact and unerring as omni- 
science. His whole air seems to 
say— A good man struggling with 
difficulties may be a sight for the 
gods; but how much grander this, 
the spectacle of a great man over- 
coming every difficulty without a 
st e, with a Renee, m3 unruffled 
as the buff ent which envelo 
it!” The ieoun of discord = 
achieved itself in the sudden col- 
lapse of that, miottle-faced waiter, 
involving in his ruin thirteen plates, 
a dish of potatoes, and a bottle of 
Medoc ; and now that the yells of 
yonder German have caused the Jast 
window in the room to be closed, 
things begin to settle down into a 
little more quiescence, Come, then, 
and thread with me the hall. Don’t 
look at that indigestive spinster 
upless you wish to be petrified, 
Don’t waste a thought upon that 
rious-looking old man with the 
ome-like head and long white 
moustache. He is not a-very distin- 
guished general of division. He is 
a City man—probably a stockbroker 
—and his name is, conceivably, 
Crump. Never mind the brunette 
—beautiful as a star, but nothing 
to us, Come on. Eat with their 
knives? Of course they do. The 
only Russian princess whose confi- 
dence I have enjoyed, ate with her 
knife—quite a trifle when you're 
accustomed to it. You see that old 


lady dwelling in the fool’s paradise | 


of an auburn “ front” and immense 
es teeth? Well, next 
er are two men. Voila notre 
affaire. These are my hero Cosmo 
Glencairn, and his friend Tom Wye- 
dale. Yes, the fair one is Cosmo. 
Why not? Heroes ought to be 
dark? I deny it—not English 
heroes. They ought to be buff 
men, with blue eyes, like the Vi- 
kings. Well, there they are. Draw 
near to them, and listen to them, 
and look out for new arrivals. And 
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now I leave you to find your way 
through the labyrinth of this tale, 
from which the gods give you and 
me a safe and happy deliverance. 

“The menagerie seems to be full- 
er than usual to-night, Cosmo,” said 
Tom ; “the roaring is louder, and 
there seem to be several new vari- 
eties. I see a new skunk, ard a 
chimpanzee, and a sun-fish, and a 
hippopotamus.” 

“And all that being interpret- 
ed f" { 

“And all that being interpreted 
means that we have a considerable 
increase in the number of our co- 
divers, and that the new-comers are 
rather a shady lot to look at.” 

“ Not very distinguished-looking, — 
certainly. What is the meaning of 
it, I wonder? It isn’t. near the 
tourists’ ‘season, and yet many of 
the new arrivals look like the ideal 
tourist—not the least like return- 
ing swallows from the Riviera or 
Rome.” 

“Not a bit of it; but, perhaps, 
something has been taking place in 
England—the Whitsuntide holidays 
or something.” 

“You pagan! we are still a fort- 
night from Whitsunday.” 

“Are weft I apologise. One 
forgets everything in this Sleepy 
Hollow, But, Whitsunday or not, 
if Mr. Cook had shot a whole cara- 
van into the district, we couldn’t 
be richer in his typical followers,” 

“Yes, I’ve seen the kind of 
people before, in connection with 
a ‘conductor.’ It’s the old prob- 
lem of the flies in amber.” 

“Seen them before! By George, 
they’re all here! There's the * ex- 

sive’ Briton—that underdone- 
king man. See how he talks at, 
thro hy, up against, down upon, 
every body fhe goers He 
has a joke for every one. He 
ehaffs them all round, waiters in- 
cluded. He is button-holing the 
whole table with his eye. Listen 
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to the monster! - How ‘he langtis! 
You can hear nothing else. 
a fearful thing is geniality ! 
That fellow would chaff the Pope if 
he could get at him. 
“Then there’ are ‘two’ or three 
imens of the‘ reticent’ - Bri- 
ton. That pock-marked féllow, star- 
ing so fiercely at four inches of the 
table in front of him, is one of 
them, Doesn’t he look asif his 
pockets were’ full of ‘Orsini bombs ? 
as if he were making up his mind 
to let them off ati once, and blow 
us all to smithereens? And’ there’s 
another — that hectic man in the 
white tie, looking as if ‘he had 
just picked a pocket. - They are 
both in a white terror of being 
addressed in a foreign tongue ; for, 
behold, beside one sits a restless- 
looking Frenchman, and by ‘the 
other an affable Muscovite.- “Hinc 
ille lacryme! And there’ is the 
archeological female Briton — she 
may be in some other ‘ ology * per- 
haps, but ‘she certainly goes in for 
*“mind’ and science of some ‘sort. 
They’re all'the same, You can’t 
mistake them. Limp, and © with 
that mysterious top-knot of y 
hair gathered together from the 
uttermost parts of the head. She 
looks asif a sav. had toma- 
hawked her, and, finding the scalp 
unsatisfactory,’ had hurriedly re- 
laced it. Doesn’t she, Cosmo? 
h, how I suffefed from one of the 
tribe at Eleusis last year! The sun 
was raging, but she seated herself 
on a fallen capital and held’ me, 
like the Ancient Mariner, while she 
lectured for half an hour’ on the 
spirit of Greek Art. She had come 
from’ Athens without an escort, 
braving the’ brigands with no ‘pro- 
tection save her awful vitginity; 
and I fear there is no doubt it got 
her safe back. And ah! I thought 
we should find him here ; and there 
he is, sure enough, up at the end of 
the opposite table--and a fine speci- 





men he is,'too, of the “domestic” 
Briton. You can’ see "through’ all 
that fellow’s dodges, aud “hit 
like a book. These: two girls ‘aré 
his daughters, and he'tremblés for 
them. Every well: léoking’ indi- 
vidual’ of ‘the’ opposite “'séx isa 
hawk ready’ to’ swoop’ ‘upon ‘his 
dove-cot. You, Cosine, ‘are “& 
hawk.” 

“Thanks; I fear your ‘definition 
won’t permit a ¢u ‘quogue.” 

“You are, ay T'say, in this man’s 
perverted vision, a ‘hawk. His 
mind is‘ full of hawks’ and — 
counts, The foreign count is 
Antichrist, and every ‘well-dressed 
foreigner is a count ‘within ‘the 
meaning of the Act,’ Observe how 
he ‘has strategised against hawks 
and counts, He has thrown ont 
a flanking party on cither side of 
the dove-cote, — that tough-look- 
ing spinster on the left, obviously 
an aunt—the hobbledehoy on the 
right, clearly a brother; and he 
Himself is a bi f of position in 
the centre, rédity $6 go off with 
fearful detonations.” 

“The doves ate’ rather pretty, 
Tom’; the blue one’ is really a 
charming little ingenue.” a 

“ Passable — passable; and’ in- 
deed I find ‘ the pink ‘sister’ not 
without attraction. Impossible 
head-gear, though.” ' 

“Oh, cela’ va sans dire; at 

all head-gears are impos- 
sible. Now, if you were’ to’ tilt 
back that terrible erection’ on the 
girl’s head till it sloped ‘from the 
sky-line of the head, over the neck, 





would Ki r outdyt 
“ Steady, Cosmo! outlying picket 
alarmed and 8i to the main 


body, Look atthe weather. 

ite window; charmifig evening, 
Et it? What a bloom thes ro 
that hill opposite! How the last 
rays of the san are bringing out the 
tints of everything!” - 
“Including that bottle of ‘ Gat- 
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tinara,’ which has been with you 
ever since we sat down. Pass it, 
before it is quite empty. I'll tell 
you what it is, Tom, it is not a re- 
munerative system going shares in 
wine with a: talkative fellow like 
you. You don’t give yourself time 
to eat much, but you do contrive to 
drink like a whale.” 

“Dol? The action is quite me- 
chanical, I assure you.” 

“ Very likely, but it empties the 
bottle quite as effectually as if it 
were deliberate.” 

“ After all, what is there in one 
bottle of ‘ Gattinara’ ?” 

“ Precisely what I wish to dis- 
cover,» Pass it.” 

“Cornish, men? No, surr; I 
never fouled a Cornish man—not to 
know him.” Thus spake a cada- 
verous American gentleman, who 
sat opposite the two friends, ad- 
dressing an English neighbour, and 
splitting up his remarks into short, 
irregular sentences, 

“They are splendid men, I can 
tell you,” said the neighbour; 
“they’re descended from the ancient 
Britons, you know,” 

“‘ Are they, now? Well, I niver 
met an ancient Briton. But if any 
of them were to give a look down 
Texas way. They'd keep quiet 
about their descendants when they 
went back, I guess. They’ve got a 
kind of a man down there, surr, that 
mostly runs seventy-three to sev- 
enty-seven inches. That’s good 
enough, ain’t it? You’ve-heard of 
William G,. Howkins ?” 

“T think not.” 

“Ab! that was a kind of a man 
that stood ninety-two inches, And 
a fraction. And when he nities 
the grizzly that. ran to 900 poun 
in its skin and claws. You've h heard 
of that bear!” 

“ No, I can’t say I have.” 

“ Wall, he took and carried that 
thar grizzly, and went browsin’ all 
around the'town with that thar car- 


cass on his back. To show him, 
That’s the kind of man William, G, 
Howkins was. And that’s the kind 
of man they raise, down Texas way. 
I guess an ancient Briton would 
feel rather mean and skinny down 
there. I guess he’d feel downright 
d——d ashamed of his descend- 
ants. When he saw them again.” 

“Howkins must have been a 
Goliath.” 

“ Wall, he was above the middle 
height. But he ain’t the size now. 
Not since the war.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“ Wall, there was a cannon-ball 
that was a trifle quick for him at 
Gettysburg. He got, his legs cbip- 
ped. And shortened up, at that 
time, seven or eight inches. But, I 
guese, they’d still show the balance 
of him in Cornwall. For money. 
W. G. H. wasn’t descended from 
nobody. You bet.” 

“ A’ve harrd ov a Glasca man 
——” began another gentleman, in 
the solemn doric of North Britain. 

“Be japers!” interrupted a 
sprightly-looking neighbour—“ be 
japers! Mr. Howkins must be own 
brother to Larry O’Toole’s aunt, 


* That had niver a father, 
And sorra a mother, 
But jist poured herself out from a jug of 
potheen.’ ”’ 


“ A racklack a Glasca man—u’m 
thinkin’ his name was Fechnie 
” Interruption, however, again 
befell. the Scot, for an excitable- 
looking Frenchman, who had been 
intently listening to the dialogue, 
suddenly gave tongue. 

“ Messieurs,” he exclaimed, 
“comment cela __s’explique-t-il? 
Moi, je comprends parfaitement 
l’Anglais, mais il n’y a pas moyen 
de vous comprendre, vous autres, 
Vous parlez trois—mais, oui !— 
quatre langues, entre vous tout a 
la fois. Que veut dire ce ‘ Larree 
O’Toal’? Qu’est ce que c’est que 
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ce ‘Glass Cow’? Comment expli- 
quez yous cet abominable ‘Rack- 
laxe’? Dites done, ie vous en 
prie, comment——” But here a 
shout of laughter reduced the Gaul 
to foaming Wicked. 
The meal went bustling on. The 
blended tumult of a hundred voices 
rose and fell, as interval and onset 
relieved each other; but at every 
revival the pitch of voices seemed 
higher, and the laughter more 
strenuous than before,—save where, 
like veritable “Towers of Silence,” 
the types of reticence sat wrapt in 
a taciturnity that seemed to become 
palpable—to make itself felt— 
even amid that human Babel, with 
its crashing symphonies from delf 
and metal. All round the table 
quaint idiosyncrasies propneemrey 
evolved themselyes before the 
laughing eyes of Cosmo Glencairn 
and his loquacious friend. About 
a third of the dinner had been 
achieved. The American Eagle 
was soaring sublime, on reckless 
wings of hyperbole and bs 
The Scotchman, who had failed to 
find a single taker for some creak- 
ing observations on the bothy sys- 
tem, as pursued in Ross-shire, was 
watching the Eagle, with ‘the inten- 
tion of a trapper in his eye. His 
French neighbour continued to 
mutter, “Ii n’y a pas moyen de 
comprendre ces gueux d’Anglais.” 
One female representative of British 
mind, thinking entomology to be a 
good light dinner subject—safe to 
draw—had plunged into the habits 
of the “ Death’s-head moth,” and 
secured, for a time, the sympathy 
of several people in her vicinity, 
including a curate, a governess, 
with two female charges, a broken- 
English German, and a_highly-in- 
telligent-looking old ntleman, 
whose eye seemed to blaze with 
unqualified appreciation, but who, 
as it aerwiurde transpired, was deaf 
and blind, But suddenly another 
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of the sisterhood, who sat opposite, 
unsuspected up to this time and 
incog., unmasked herself and came 
into action, opening fire with san: 
“ichthyosaurus,” and following it 
ete “flint-headed w 8,” 
which staggered the curate, demor- 


alised the pope and elicited a 
long-drawn “So!” from the Ger- 
man. 


Number One, finding the 
Death’s-head moth: altogether un- 
equal to the position, withdrew it 
in favour of “ greywacke,” which; 
to a certain extent, rallied con- 
fidence, until “Primeval Man,” 
“the Moabite Stone;” and “the 
Panathenaic Frieze,” fired off by 
Number Two in rapid: succession, 
left Number One without any fol- . 
lowing, save the appreciative: old 
man. But Number Two did not 
long continue the heroine of the 
occasion ; for the expansive Briton, 
expanding wR os A laid an 
irreverent paw upon the Pentateuch, 
which roused the meek: but true- 
hearted curate, and, in a pause of 
silence and e ion, all the 
table awaited the encounter between 
Christian and Apollyon. © During 
this pause, when dinner was half 
achieved, a new arrival again di- 
verted public attention, and .con- 
centrated it on very different ob- 


jects, 3 
The new party was preceded by 
a gaudy and corpulent courier, who, 
after questioning the buff-cinctured 
Jove with an air of impious equal-' 
ity, marshalled his protégés to their 
seats, with looks of scorn and men- 
aces cast on. either side, as who 
should say, “Tremble, -oh ye ‘base 
undlings ! the social, J aut. 
is upon you.” The public, however, 
pai ? small sing bef this tre 
mendous personage, for all eyes were 
more pleasantly attracted to the 
lady and gentleman who. followed 
him. The lady. was beantiful. It 
is a bold assertion, an apple of 
discord, which we should i 
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te hurl into. any assembly on the 
entrance of any living woman, 
Did its sculptor succeed in expres- 
sing a true ideal of Beauty, or did 
he only immortalise the Insipid, 
in the. Venus dei Medici? _ Are 
Rubens’s. often-painted wives glori- 
ous types.of vi and beautiful 
womanhood? or are they only two 
naked Flemish a hag pel 
ing in a, supera ce 

flesh ? clone these, selected 
at. random, of the diversities of 
opinion. upon all questions as to 
beauty depicted. by human hands; 
and how much greater are the diver- 
sities when the claims of this, or 
that, living woman are sub lite! I 
make, then, a bold assertion; but 
as the lady is inyisible to the reader, 
I make it boldly, not fearing con- 
tradiction, unless, indeed, some 
may. take exception to certain 
features which I may state to have 
been distinctive of the fair aay 
sea-grey eyes, to wit,— or blue, 
I ey aa which, but t e colour 
of the Mediterranean when.the sun 
has just gone down, and left. upon 
calm waters a look, between the 
blue of noontide and the steel 
sheen that comes on them wi 
the gloaming,—sea-grey eyes and 
bronze-brown hair,.a pure com- 
plexion, a nose delicately retroussé, 
@ mouth like the bow of Cupid, 
and a figure slight, but genuine and 
complete—not that composition of 
door, ,hay-truss, and pillow, with 
which art, supplementing 
deficiencies, contrives nowadays to 
make .a travesty of the “human 
form divine.” , All these were attri- 
butes of the young lady in question ; 
and I trust that, on these simple 
data, no reader will .be captious 
enough to found a theory that she 
was not (what I distinctly assert 
she, was, and is) beautiful. It isa 
goodly thing to be beautiful; it is 
a glorious thing to be young (dwell 
upon this; rejoice in it, revel in it, 
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oh ye » in the days. of your 
youth bat to be both - 
and beautiful is to be twice blest; 
and this fortunate lady enjoyed that 
double beatitude. And besides all 
this—an attribute more exquisite 
still—she possessed that subtle, 
magical charm which words cannot 
define nor art imitate, but which 
nature, culture, and association, all 
three, combine to produce, weaving 
it. out of movement, a at, ex- 
ression, carriage, and now not 
seen besides, and which can only, 
but most feebly, be expressed im 
words by the commonplace phrase, 
“a thorough-bred air.” Many of 
the guests at the able d’hdte might 
have been indifferent to her beauty, 
or denied its existence altogether ; 
but the air nodbje reached them all: 
80, that. every eye was turned. ad- 
miringly in Tos direction, and the 
duty of eating strenuously up to 
a rather high contract price was 


pretty generally suspended for at 
east five-and-twenty seconds, Cer- 


tain eclipses took place. The charms 
of half a. dozen pink-and-white 
damsels, who looked, but now, so 
fresh and bright and pretty, van- 
ished abruptly, just as one has seen 
a bunch of comely village-garden 


flowers grow, coarse and gaudy 
when placed near some exotic, ex- 
quisite in its simple purity. of form 
and hue. As she passed up the hall, 
the sun offered an inspiration which 
Raphael might have prized; for the 
last rays, streaming through | the 
windows, smote upon the deep 
masses of her burnished hair, and 
seemed to set. a glory round about 
her small and shapely head. , 

“A burning beauty !” whispere 
Tom Wyedale, 

‘Cosmo, said nothing, but the 
thought written in his face. was 
* Oh dea certe !” 

_ And,” said the American, fol- 
lowing up .a commendatory , re- 
mark of his own—‘and, I guess, 











the old hoss looks like blood: and 
bone, and beans into the bargain.” . 

These irreverent rémarks were 
applied to the gentleman who. fol- 
lowed the beautiful apparition.’ He 
was a tall, old man, with features 
patrician rather than. handsome, 
and an expression well-bred, rather 
than courteous; in carriage upright, 
in movement deliberately a ; 
clear of complexion, with blue 
eyes, and slight but emphatic 
whiskers; highly collared, amply 
neckerchiefed ; tightly buttoned-up, 
as to his olive frock-coat,—his. en- 
semble, in a word, recalling the now 
extinct, grand air of the old school. 

His temper was not ina 
satisfactory condition. He had. a 
grievance, which exploded ‘every 
now and then in far-reaching frag- 
ments of a sentences, and 
which proved to be that he was 
very late for dinner, but by no fault 
of his own; and the difficulty of 
bringing the blame home to the 
real delinquent was that which now 
exercised his mind. Some men— 
nurses of their wrath—cannot be 
satisfied until they get it into the 
concrete. ,They can’t say, “Con- 
found it /”—they must, be able. to 
say, “ Confound him, them, or you /” 
The old gentleman was of this 
nature, and he was hunting for a 

rsonality wherewith to connect 

is grievance. Every one, from his 
courier and his. daughter’s maid, 
had, of course, shifted the blame to 
some subordinate, so that half the 
household were implicated, even the 
hall-porter being entangled in the 
affair. Several of these officials were 
brought up for examination. in the 
re 
ning court of inquiry occupied the 
old gentleman ‘in the intervals be- 
tween each tepid plat, It. ended 
by the summary conviction of the 
head-waiter, whose lofty bearing 
had at once inflamed the spirit of 
the old gentleman, and pointed ‘him 
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by afew powerful observa- 
tions addressed to that astonished 
magnate. - 

“ Don’t answer me!” cried the 
angry guest; ‘it is, as I say, all 
owing to your abominable care- 
lessness.” 

- your pardon 
Pin knows that the table-d’héte 
hour-——” 

“Every one, sir, is a very dif- 
ferent person from me atid my 
daughter. I know nothing about 
your table. d'’héte, except that.-I 
never saw a worse dinner or more 
execrable attendance. I. shall re- 
port this to the direction, and also 
about your manner, which is dis- 
tinctly offensive, Go away.” 

“ pardon, my lord-——” 

“Go away, sir! get out of ‘my 
sight !"—-whereupon the man went, 
woes? =e the American, re- 

i 0 with a curious 
ne that ‘conld hardly have 
been surpassed on his lordship’s 
own domain, muttered— 

“Darned if it ain’t something to 
be a lord! A real English lord! 
They all knock under to that, That 
all-mighty waiter would have 
laughed at any of your counts or 
barons. Or-even a duke. If he 


spelt himself D-U-C, But the real . 


article kicks ’em all about.” 

« After all,” smiled his English 
neighbour, “ you see something in 
our ari av 

*Yes, surr, Something to be 
ashamed of. I see something in 


human natur, too. And I’m as- - 


hamed of that. Human natur’, 
surr, is a-born'toady. I ain’t proud 
of that fact.: But that don’t p 

vent me saying that while it is sich, 
it ain’t a thing to bea lord. 
Like the old crocodile over the way. 


It’s better'to kick than to be kicked 


~-ain’t it? That’s sense, I g 
‘Holloa, waiter! who's the lord 


1, my Jord; 
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The waiter didn’t know, and was 
despatched to the bureau to bring 
the required information in writing 
—which being done, the Yankee 
read the name, and said— . 

“Wall; I hope Lord Germis- 
toune’s property's big. He wants 
elbow-room. It would take about 
four of our parishes, I guess, to let 
him turn in, Without grazing.” 

The tedious dinner came to @ 
close at last, and the company 
melted gradually away, to take their 
coffee ai fresco while listening ‘to 
the band; or to be rowed about 
upon the lake, in the dreamy twi- 
light between sunset and moonrise. 
As Cosmo and Tom left the room, 

d close by Lord Germis- 
toune and his daughter, just as his 
lordship, still unappeased, was re- 
marking— 

“The whole thing is distinctly 
monstrous, They have only now 
brought me these letters and papers 
which have been awaiting us here 
since yesterday.” . 


“ How very tiresome and stupid !” 
said the young lady; “but I dare- 
say it won’t happen again, now they 
know you.” . 

‘“T~ shall take uncommon good 
care it does ‘not have a chance of 
happening again, for I will leave 
the — 

a there is no other 
hotel.” noe 

“Not on this side; but two, at 
least, at Bellaggio. Now I propose 
to be rowed over there this evening, 
and secure rooms for to-morrow. "it 
I sent that idiot Stefano, he would 
be sure to make mistakes. Would 
you care to come? It is a lovely 
evening, and but a short row. Per- 
haps you are too tired, though ?” 

“ Not at all; I should like of all 
things to go with you.” 

* Very well: if you are ready in 
half an hour, that will do, The 
moon is nearly full now, and we 
need not hurry. In the meantime 
I will try to get a cup of coffee out- 
side.” 


CHAPTER II, 


The two friends passed an hour 
or so lounging by the lake, till the 
moon began to rise over the hills, 
and then Cosmo said— 

“Behold the hour, and the boat 
of Pietro! Let us hail him, and 

afloat. That little breeze, just 

inning to arrive from the E 
dine, is a godsend, after the stifling 
heat of the day. Let us get right 
out into the middle of the lake, and 
meet. it and make the most of it, and 
see''the moon. rising. The moon- 
light: effects here are superb; and 
there is something in this air that 
makes one appreciative. The moon 
makes poets of us.all down here—the 
moon and the lake, between es: 

Cosmo was right. Surely his 
must be a rusty soul that takes no 
gleam of radiance and delight from 


the beautiful communion of the 
two. Beautiful! There is no word 
in any language enough, beau- 
tiful enough, aye it. The 
moon must be in love with Como 
Fancy-free for all the world besides, 
the “ imperial vot’ress” must have 
bestowed upon that favoured lake 
the solitary passion of her mysteri- 
ous heart. Is not this why her 
countenance changes as she passes 
over these enchanted and enchant- 
ing waters? Is not this why the 
fashion of her beauty there grows 
softer, tenderer, dreamier? Is it 
not for this that there she moves 
with such slow and lingering lan- 
guor,’as all those who, with seei 

eyes, have beheld her, will attest? 
Yes, she is in love with Como; and 
as lovers’ faces change at meeting 
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the adored, so is she  transfigured 
when she looks over the hills that 
shelter the object of her devotion. 
Lover-like she comes, making the 
most of her own charms. Lover-like 
she glorifies the beauties of the be- 
loved with her idealising light. And 
oh! most lover-like she moves in 
that dear presence, slowly, rapt, con- 
centrated—piercing with her glances 
the solemn depths of the enamoured 
lake, which lies gazing up at her, 
earnest and silent, needing no voice 
for a reply; for she can see into 
that clear, dcep heart, and there be- 
held the transcript of her pure and 
holy flame. Though “ Adam lost 
Paradise — eternal tale !” — there 
have still been left to us—few, in- 
deed, and far between—scattered 
over the face of mother earth, cer- 
tain spots of heavenly beauty and 
repose: Edens, the gates of which 
no flaming swords nor “watch of 
wingéd Hydra” guard; where the 
flowers are not too obviously dis- 
figured by the serpent’s trail; where 
even the spirit of man, if not divine, 
at least possesses some of the calm, 
suave attributes of divinity. Surely 
Lake Como and its margin are of 
these. The day had been one of sul- 
triest heat, and a kind of thundery 
silence had brooded over the water, 
and over all the country ‘round 
about. Closed jalousies had dark- 
ened the faces of the beautiful villas, 
on the lake. The luxuriant creepers, 
clothing their terrace-walls, hun 

down himp and dejected, as thoug’ 

trying to reach the water, and find 
coolness or death therein. The 
fountains in the gardens seemed to 
send up languid and unwilling jets, 
dim to the eye, and with no joyous 
music for the ear. From Tremezzo 
to Menaggio, from Bellaggio to Var- 
enna, you might have counted the 
visible'population on your fingers—a 
few languid forms, motionless for the 
most part, or only moving a few un- 
willing paces, to subside again into 












inevitable stagnation. Not a boat 
to be seen on the lake save one—a 
large contadino bark laden with 
market-produce, which put off early 
from Varenna, but soon gave up the 
business as hopeless, and lay all day 
at'the opening of Lake Lecco, the 
motionless cradle of its slum 
crew. A terribly hot and breathless 
day it had been; so that when the 
breeze sp up at sunset, it was 
like Nature’s’ sigh of relief aftera 
long ordeal of ennui and fatigue— 
as who should say, “ Gone at last’;” 
and then everything awoke and 
was changed after that. The moon 
came up and gave her light. Th 
darkened eyes of the villas open 
and sent forth their light.. The 
spray of the fountains leaped 
up and caught the moonbeams an 
tossed them about, like genii playing 
with handfuls of diamonds, An 
the flowers, instead of closing their 
petals, like conventional flowers, 
must have opened them for the first 
time that day—so sweet became the 
night with their breath, so rich with 
all the fragrances of summer, And 
from either shore floated tempered 
strains—the sounds of all manner 
of musical instruments; and on the 
lake came airy-looking boats, many 
ily illuminated with coloured 
amps and torches—all vocal, some 
with melodious Jaughter, some with 
the voice of singing. Even the big 
contadino barque, under way again 
with sail and oar, stole pi ely 
and harmoniously along, and the 
gentle plash of the oars acted asa 
leasant symphony to the well-wort 
ut captivating Neapolitan ditty 
which the rowers sang to the wor 
ship and the wooing of the much- 
hymned “ Marianina”— aM 


“ Marianina | Marianina ! 
Cambia, cambia tuoi 


~4 ; 
Non andar coi » . 


Se ti vuoi maritar ! 
Se ti vuoi maritar ! 
Se ti vuoi maritar ! 
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Marianina mia! carina mia ! 
Dammi un bacio o mi fai morir !” 


Upon these waters bathed in the 
dreamy lovelight of the summer 
moon, and into this scene, worthier 
of dreamland than the workaday 
world, the two friends put forth, 
with no special object to decide the 
direction of their little boat, save 
only to get. into the middle of the 
lake. Snce there, the breeze met, 
the point of view reached, Tom 
Wyedale, who was by no means of 
a contemplative turn, demanded of 
his friend whither he should order 
the boatman to shape his course, 
Tom, by the by, who erroneously 
believed himself to know a little 
Italian, had stipulated that, for 
practice’ sake, he should be allowed 
on all oceasions to act as spokes- 
man. 

“It does not matter,” said Cosmo 
— anywhere.” 

“ That’s rather vague.” 

“Yes, but vagueness is the v 


thing for a night like this, whic 


would be outraged by anything so 
prosaic as the definite.” Tel the old 
man to move vaguely and promiscu- 
ously about.” 

“Rather trying to my stock of 
Italian, which is rather for solid, 
Sn fevey, purposes, Avanti, Pie- 
tro 


“ Si, Signore,” cried the old. boat- 
man, plunging his oars with alacrity 
into the water, and heading away 
for Bellaggio at racing-pace. 

“ Too fast—too fast,” cried Cos- 
mo, “The old rascal is thinking 
of that wine-shop under the colon- 

e, He has arranged our, pro- 
me and his own. We are: to 
abont and listen to the Bellagian 

band for an hour, while he devotes 
himself to the dismal wine of the 
country and that mysterious game 
of fingers. Stop,-stop!” 

“ Ponies ietro !” cried Tom ; 
“and now, whither?” 

“ Everywhere.” 


“ Da per tutto, Pietro.” 
_ * Si, signore ;” and interpreting 
his instructions to perfection, he 
subsided into a slow monotonous 
stroke, and shaped a serpentine 
course. 

‘‘ What fellows these Italians are, 
to be sure !”” said Cosmo, as a. boat. 
load of minstrelsy passed at a little 
distance. and filled the air with 
strains that seemed to interpret the 
very spirit of the hour and. scene. 
“ What an instinctive taste they 
have! Your. English musician 
would have destroyed everything 
here by something horrible jerky 
and jigging. But these men have 
woven into their music the moon- 
light and the orange-trees and the 
sweetness of orange-blossoms, the 
bright villas, the pleasaut vineyards, 
the deep woods, the gardens, the 
sprightly fountains, the melancholy 
lake, and the happy languid far niente 
that suits a midsummer night.” 

* Holloa! I say x 

“This is the very music of 8 
midsummer night’s dream. Titania 
might have been lulled to sleep by 
it on that.delectable bank of wild 
thyme.” 

“ Come,.Cosmo, this is all very 
hard upon me,” 

“ Yes, ‘to be sure, my dear fel- 
low ; .a thousand apologies! . I was 
thinking aloud, , Pearls are an. of- 
fence to swine. I'll change | the 
“subject.” 

“Tt strikes mo—all this.is very 
fine, of course,—but it strikes me 
that this same sentiment of yours is 
rather of a sensual kind, I'll, call 
it. sensuous, if you like, You're a 
sensuous fellow, Cosmo—that’s the 
word.” 

“ Well, L don’t object... I quite 
believe that the great thing in life, 
so as to get the most out of it, isto 
be thoroughly adaptive ; in a scene 
like this to be able to be ‘sensuous’ 
—a sybarite, if ans please, without 
prejudice to my being metaphysical, 


‘ 
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spiritual, _stoical, realistic, . positive, 
and practical—each on the fitti 
occasion. There is.a time for 
things. . A one-sided man must. be 
constantly out of tune with his sur- 
roundings. Life has so. many 
s, and such. incessant ch 

herefore, to-night, let me be sensu- 
ous—if you please.” 

“ A versatile man never comes to 
anything.” 

“An old _ parrot-ery—and -not 
true; but even if it. were true, he 
would come to nothing, happily— 
and happiness is the summum bonum 
of my to-night’s philosophy, which 
also forbids me to indulge in. prosy 
speculation ; so don’t go on with. it, 
you Philistine !” 

“ You began it.” 


¢ aren pent of any sort. is also 
impossible, or I would deny it.” 

“ Well, philosophy .or. not, philo- 
sophy, it is very jelly out. on the 
lake to-night. I wonder what that 
pretty girl thinks of it! also, I 
wonder if her papa has got over the 
coldness of the soup and the luke- 
warmness of the attendance!” 

“ Pretty? do you call her pretty ?” 

“Yes, I do, most emphatically. 
What! you don’t mean to say that 
you don’t admire her?” 

“No, I mean to say nothing of 
the sort—but pretty! How like 
you that is, Tom! I would not in- 
sult beauty of that type by calling 
its possessor pretty, There. is an 
elevation, a soul, a purity in her 
beauty that I have seldom, if ever, 
seen. before, in a human face... I 
know a picture for which she might 
have sat. I haye. not, seen it for 

ears, but it has always haunted me. 


t is, or was, in an obscure. little 


Italian village perched away up.in 
the hills sree =~ Riviem Some 
old cardinal, who was born there, 
left. it with the rest: of his collection 
to his native e.. It isa Madon- 


na, by Sasso Ferrato; not a replica 


of any of his well-known pictures, 






but.a unique original—different al- 
together from any of his other Ma- 
donnas, yet authentic, and of extra- 
ordinary. beauty and grace., The 
moment I saw this young lady I was 
reminded of it. It is my beau-ideal 
of female.loveliness. When I first 
saw the picture I was reminded of 
the verse— 


The star-like beauty of immortal eyes,” 


When I have thought of the picture, 
I have, always thought of the phrase. 
To-night I have seen the conception 
of the, painter realised; ip 
mortal eyes I have beheld the star- 
like. beauty of which the. poet 
dreamed,” 

“My dear Cosmo, this is.a very 
desperate state of things. You 
must really take more exercise, and 
et up early in the morning. I 
a been suspecting for some time 
that there is a slight tendency to 
hepatitis, Do you remember poor 
Oliver Lee? He died of . it, you 
know, and was really comforted for 
his mortal sickness by its big name. 
He insisted on it always, and. was 
continually checking off his sym 
toms — ‘clouded vision, thorbid 
fancies, loss of appetite, noises in 
the head, insomnia,’ &c. 
were some of them ; and I do think, _ 
Cosmo, that the vision must. be 
clouded. and the fancy morbid which 
transforms the beauté de diable into 
divine Joveliness,” er od 

“ Beauté de diable! I suppose 
you think you’ve achieyed a neat 
antithesis, but, you’re wrong ; for be- 
tween, the beauté, de diable and 
divine beauty there is the same Ccon- 
nection as there is between the 
beauty of innocence and the beauty 
of holiness.” boc bys 

. “Oh, this is terrible!., Pray be 
sensuous again; it’s better than 
being metaphysical -after a table- 
d’héte dinner., I suppose, then, you 
have fallen in love with. the. 
donna at first sight?” 
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“The reasoning of a chamber- 
maid! Well, even if I had fallen 
in love with her, it would ‘not be 
at first sight; for in seeing her to- 
night, 1 only see the figure of the 
pictare in a new pose, with a change 
of , in a different light. Per- 
haps I am in love with the ideal 
which the picture suggests ; ‘if so, I 
shall certainly be faithful to it, for 
the ideal never disappoints, and 
the real generally does so, There- 
fore I would rather avoid this 
youre lady.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! ho! he! —also 
hum !” 

“Tf she were to fulfil the promise 
of the picture, it would be some- 
thing like the story of Pygmalion 
and Galatea coming true. That is 
not a likely occurrence. No; were 
she never so charming, she would 
fail to reach the perfection which 
Sasso Ferrato has helped me to con- 
ceive, It would be impessible not 
to associate her real qualities with 
my ideal; and since, as I say, the 
real almost inevitably bi! A 
my beautiful illusion would be dis- 
sipated and my idol shattered. I 
shall be careful not to come in con- 
tact with the young lady. 

“Well, I am sure I have no 
objection; and, to tell you the 
truth, it just occurs to me that: I 
may as well fall in love with her 
myself. I have not adventured in 
that line as yet; but I daresay I 
might succeed, because I am so 
‘ adaptive,’ as you call it ; and there 
would be a dramatic wit in 
being in love on Lake Como, which 
I am not insensible to. Besides, 

there’s nothing else to do here but 
smoke and loll about on the lake; 
and I daresay both these occupa- 
tions would gain by a flavour of 
the tender passion. Yes, Cosmo, 
consider me in Jove ‘until fur- 
ther instructions, and respect me 
accordingly — no brusquerie, no 
roughness with the blossom which 


now begins to expand before your 
eyes.” 

“You in love? You?” 

“T—even I. You ought to be 
immensely obliged to me. You're 
out of the running, you know, and 
evidently developing into a bard. 
It will be a godsend to you to 
watch the affair. Besides, you will 
be of serious service in gooseberry- 
picking ; and you are just the man 
to intriguer that combustible old 
gentleman — you're so ‘ adaptive’ 
and ‘many-sided,’ don’t you see!” 

“Well, I can’ conceive many 
things, but not Tom Wryedale as 
the hero of a love-romance.” 

“Nothing happens but the im- 
probable, my boy; and if there aré 
a few deficiencies in my composi- 
tion, you can idealise me, you know. 
With your talent, I think you ought 
to turn out of this material a very 
first-class sort of hero.” 

“Somehow I don’t see it.” 

“Ah! you do us both injus- 
tice.” 

“T could hardly give romantic 
attributes to a round of beef or a 
pot of porter.” 

“You wrong me, Cosmo — you 
wrong me; but it is the old’ story. 
A great man’s school-fellows are 
notoriously the last to recognise his 
oe qualities, The school-dunce 

evelops into an intellectual giant, 
but his early brother-dunces can 
never forget the fool’s-cap which he 
shared with them. I forgive you, 
old man.” 

“Very good of you; but I can’t 
say I remember that interesting 
bond between you and me.” 

“Likely enough; memory plays 
sad pranks in such matters.” 

“T can remember, however, that 
you were the biggest dunce in your 
form.” 

“ Tmagination in fault this time; 
it constantly clouds the memory.” 

“T don’t think I require to call 
upon my memory, or use the past 
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tense, in speaking of your dunce- 
ship.” 

“ Hepatitis! hepatitis! . Clouded 
vision, morbid fancies, noises in the 
head, .We must have you. over- 
hauled. There is a manslayer in 
the hotel; consult him.” 

“Hang it, Tom, what a bore you 
are! I feel so tired of you some- 
times, it appears to me a mystery 
how we are such friends,” 

“Candid friend! it és difficult 
to say how it should be so, , The 

eneral rules are horribly . contra- 
ictory. . Like draws to like; but 
then, contrasts fascinate each other. 
Perhaps the endearing ties in this 
case are gratitude on your part, 
and a sense of protectorship on 
mine—continued from earliest youth 
until now.” 

“ As how?” 

“How! Why, who licked ‘Jack 
Falls for bullying you?” 

“T don’t remember; probably. I 
licked him cL sagl : 

“You! hy, Jack could haye 
eaten you. Who supplied you with 
cricket-bats, like a, brother ?” 

“No one did, I remember your 
giving me a bat. for my, silver chain 
and my white mouse that had one 
eye pink and the other, green—but 
the handle of the bat turned out to 
be. sprung.” 

“ Well, hang it! I gave you 
back the mouse, although I , was 
devoted to it.” 

“Yes, you gave, it me back to 
avoid a swishing, when white mice 
were forbidden under penalties, 
And then, when the holidays came 
—although,I had run, the risk of 
keeping it all the half—you _pre- 
tended you had only lent it to me, 
to. oblige me, and wanted to take 
it. back.” 

“Oh, I can’t go back upon all 
these trumpery little details, . I 
only remember that Iwas exces- 
sively generous to you about a 
mouse or mice aud ericket-bats.” 
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spirit attaching 


“ Generous?” . 

“Yes; and then the verses,” 

“TI suppose you'll oy next that 
you wrote mine for me?” 

“ By no means; that would have 
been a doubtful kindness, No; 
I frequently allowed you to write . 
mine for me, which was glorious 
practice for a little fellow—upon 
my word, it was quite fatherly of 
me. And then that row about 
Mother Willet’s orchard, when I 
saved you—and — and—these and 
: hundred . other a kindness 

must ve stam 
Pesan hg into the plastic nature 
of your youth, and have been con- 
firmed in manhood by the sense of 

rotection which an unpractical 
shal I say a weaker?) nature 
erives from association with one. 
which is practical and philosopbic- 
ally robust. That, I take it, is the 
explanation from your point of view ; 
and from mine, it is, of course, 
not wonderful to find a generous 
itself to the object 
of its protection and generosity, 

“And looking out watebfully, 
no doubt, for fresh opportunities 
of exercising these qualities |” 

“Most distinctly. I will be, true 
to my mission, Cosmo. Lean upon 
me; I won’t desert you.” — 

“ Now, Tom, you villain, I don’t 
like this vein at all. I seem 
to remember similar flourishes. in 
connection with certain financial em- 
barrassments, which always ended 
in being rather embarrassing to 
myself... Upon my honour, now, 
I shouldn’t be a bit, surprised to 
find that there was a temporary 
difficulty, about a hotel bill, or a 
temporary but equally prrag 
necessity for two or three hun 


a” My dear Cosmo, nor I!, What 

intuitions the fellow has.at_ times, 

to besure! Totell you the trath, my 

banker is not a very good fellow.” 
“No” 
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“No, not at all. I may say I’m 
ashaméd of him, He can nevet see 
miore than one side of a question, 
and his. ee of a : Oat and 
groovy. Now a banker ougtit not 
to be groovy; ought he?” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“No. Grooviness is inconsistent 
with the elevated intelligence which 
one has a right to expect in-a 
banker. Just listen to a case in 
point, I——” 

Tom’s statement, however, was 
interrapted by a shout from a boat 
at a little distance, The two friends 
had been rowed down near to the 
Isola di San Giovanni ; there they 
had turned, and, after owe 
close in to the Bellagian shore, 
were now slowly heading for home, 
The boat which hailed was behind 
them, motionless, and no other 
boats were in the neighbourhood. 

“They must be hailing us,” said 
Cosmo. 

“Tourists full of new wine,” re- 
plied Tom. “ Let them howl.” 

The shout was repeated. Cosmo 
was for returoing. “Something 
may be wrong,” he said. 

“Let them rave. 
quoth Tom. 

Then, as they got under wa 
again, the cry was repeated wit 
such energy that it became clear 
that something was the matter; 
atid they turned back. As they 
ace the boat, a sharp Eng- 
lish voice upbraided them, in fierce, 
broken Ttaltan, for their tardiness ; 
but as. they were all still under 
the shadow of the hills, the speaker 
was unrecognisable. 

*Subito! subito!” replied ‘old 
Pietro, leisurely paddling along. 

“ Subito! D——n it! do you 
call that subito ?” cried the voice. 

* Subito! subito ! — pazienza ! 
pazienza!—che va piano va lon- 
tano,” said, or rather sang, the 

inning boatman, as though sooth- 
ing an impatient child; and then, 


Avanti /” 


easing his oars as he ran alon 
“ Eecoci, signore !” 6% 

“Tt is the ‘ beauté de diable” and 
her papa, as I am a living, loving 
sinner,” whispered ‘Tom. “How 
prompt is the arrow of Fate !” 

“You are English gentlemen, I 
presume,” said Lord Germistoune— 
for it was he—*and I do think you 
might-have been a little readier to 
answer my. cry for assistance.” 

“But what is the matter, sir?” 
asked Tom. 

“Matter, sir? Drowning’s the 
matter—that’s all.” He then ex- 
plained that the boatman’ ‘had 
snapped one of his oars, and in 
jumping up to try to rescue the 

alf which fell into the water, had 
sent “his great blundering foot 
through one of the rotten planks; 
and the boat’s filling—that’s all.” 

“We had no conception that 
there was anything seriously wrong,” 
said Tom. 

The old lord then tartly sug- 
gested transhipment instead of con- 
versation. “If you will put us on 
shore anywhere at Bellaggio, we can 

t' another boat. Our destination 
is Cadenabbia; but don’t let us 
inconvenience you.” 

“Our way would be yours in any 
case,” said Cosmo, addressing the 
lady ; “ but, as it aa ns, we also 
are bound for Cadenabbia.” 

The transhipment then took 
place, and the damaged boat was 
taken in tow, her boatman continu- 
ing in her, and indignantly denying 
any danger. Tom contrived to dis- 
pose the new guests so that he sat 

ween the young lady and her 
father. And now he began to play 
off a little comedy for the amuse- 
ment of his friend; and falling into 
the réle which he had prescribed 
for himself in his farcical ‘conver- 
sation a few minutes before, ‘pro- 
ceeded to ma the part of the 
“ aspirant ” who, in “ sappi to 
a petition,” makes slamidk m4 pte 
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love to the lady’s belongings as to 
herself. Cosmo, who knew the 
“ devilry” of which his friend was 
eapable, feared he might overdo the 
part. The gravity of his face and 
manner were, however, unimpeach- 
able; and all his attentions, divided 
pretty equally between father and 
daughter, passed muster in the most 
creditable way. Cosmo . was very 
far from approving of a joke of the 
sort, and: he soon had fresh cause 
for disapproval and annoyance ; for 
Tom, out of pure wantonness, began 
to drag his name in, in such a way 
as to Liew discredit upon: hitm,.and 
in such a way as, antithetically, to 
suggest his own superior merit in 
all respects. 

“T cannot,” he said to the young 
lady, “ sufficiently blame myself for 
not insisting on our immediate ‘re- 
turn. My friend is a little: obsti- 
nate, but I ought to have combated 
him. He would have it that the 
cry came from some party of tour- 
ists who had been—had been—a— 
dining somewhere. The tone of 
voice ought to have been sufficient 
for him. To me it was unmistak- 
ably the cry of a gentleman in ‘dis- 
tress, I Vought Bb wen been firm 
with him.” 

This spirited perversion of facts 
brought Lord Germistoune into the 
field at once. “ Your friend’s scep- 
ticism,” he said, with a very grim 
look at Cosmo, “might have had 
disastrous results for us. He might 
have been willing to give ‘us’ the 
benefit of the doubt, I think.” 

Cosmo was about to reply, when 
the young lady interposed. “I am 
sute,” she said, “that you came as 
quickly as possible. - a ‘you are 
really too exigeant. e accident 
seems scarcely to have happened, 
and here we are, safe and sound, on 
beard another boat. Papa is too 
exigeant,” she continued, with a 
laugh, “ but you must make allow- 
ance for him. He has had a sad 
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chapter of accidents to-day. Have 
you not, papa ” 

“Accidents? I don’t call them 
accidents,” snorted the old lord; 
“downright, deliberate — insolence 
and mismanagement—these are. not 
accidents. ould you believe it, 
sir, I was made wren ag minutes 
late for dinner to-day by false infor- 
mation ?” 

“Yes, I observed that 
in late for dinner,” said 
voice of sweetest rs “an 
I feared there had [don gph of the 
usual negligence. In fact, I think 
I said to my friend, ‘Here is the 
old, old story again; it is really 
getting too insufferable”” — 

' “ Ah! you confirm me ?” 

“ Indeed I do.” 

“And then, that head-waiter !” 

“Oh! he ?—he is notoriously an 
impostor.” 

“ And his insolence !” 

“Tnsolence! Now, I daresay he 
answered you ?” 

“Ah! that he did, and most im- 
properly.” 

“There, Cosmo!” said Tom, 
turning to his friend with the air 
of a man who, after a protracted 
controversy, at length finds: ap 
argument which gives him «the 
victory beyond dispute — “ there, 
Cosmo! I suppose you won’t sup- 
port your friend after that ;” and 
then, before Cosmo had time to say 
anything—“ to me, that man is the 
incarnation of stupid impertinence, 
If it had not been for my friend 
here, I would have brought sd 
matter to a point long ago, by 
going frankly to the direction, and 
simply saying, ‘Either that head- 
waiter is dismissed, or I leave, the 
hotel.’” 

“ Quite right—quite right!’ cried 
the old tleman; “and I'd have 
‘done it myself—I’d have done it 
myself. Then, they keep back the 
letters, and have no excuse to make. 
The porter——” 
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“Oh, the porter! simply a» cre- 
tin.” ; 
“ And what business have they to 
employ cretins ?” 

“Part of the system—part of the 
system.” 

.“ So it would seem ; and, it’s no 
better over here, I have just been 
oyer to the ‘ Serbellone’ to-look for 
rooms ; and there, I protest to you, 
I was treated like—like a scavenger. 
Ma the rooms smelt of rats, 

e manager denied this brusquely ; 
said it had been the ptt of 2 
grand seigneur, and couldn’t smell 
of rats. I told him that I believed 
the walls were lined with dead rats; 
that the floors and the roofs were full 
of them ; and that if there were no 
living ones there, it was simply be- 
cause the house was crumbling to 


ieces with dry-rot, and going to fall. 
e manager then requested me to 
leave the premises—me—actually 
—in so many words, and stated 


that in no case should I. have 
rooms. I gave him my name, 
which produced no sort of effect, 
I said I would expose him. He 
replied that that was my affair, and 
a matter of complete indifference to 
him; and I was, as nearly as pos- 
sible, hustled out of the. house, 
Now, did you ever hear anything 
half so monstrous !—did you ever? 
did you ever? did you ever? Eh? 
hum? what?” 

Tom received this tale of wrong 
with immense sympathy, interject- 
ing little groans of indignation at 
critical 

“I think,” continued the old 
gentleman, “the whole place seems 
to have changed. Twenty yeam 
ago it was, charming; but there is 
a sort of an infernal democratic 
twang about it now, that upsets 
ois ae me, Don’t you see a 
Cc 2 

“Oh, certainly; nothing could 
be more marked,” replied Tom, 
who had seen the lake for the first 


time one week before. “It’s all 
deteriorated —sadly deteriorated,” 
he added, with a comprehensive 
wave of his hand, which appeared 
to include the whole district, and 
even the lake and the sky,.in the 
condemnation of being rat-eaten 
and of having a democratic twang. 

The old gentleman was greatly 
mollified by all this sympathy; but 
addressed himself phi: at a to 
Tom, who had contrived, out of 
sheer wariton fun, to put -his friend 
in the light of a malefactor. 

“Tt is very disappointing,” said 
the young lady; “we intended to 
enjoy ourselves so much here, and 
now all these contretemps have 
darkened our prospects.” 

“You are not disappointed in 
the beauty of. the lake, 4 am sure?” 
said Cosmo, who. had hitherto kept 
silence, and was now immediately 
rewarded by a furtive kick ;from 
his friend, meaut to imply that he 
must. not trespass on another man’s 
preserves. 

“No, indeed,” was the reply; 
“T never, even in my dreams, saw 
anything half so lovely.” 

om made rather a flounderi 
attempt to construct a gallant speach 
on these premises, and the lady 
went on— 

“One could not. say too much 
in. its praise; or rather, perhaps, 
one; cannot say too little. There 
are some things that seem to be 
above the power of words.” 

“Things that ought only to, be 
painted, you mean,” said Tom; 
“and you are an artist, without 
doubt ?” 

“ Oh, in a very, very humble way ; 
but really js.” 

“Oh, how I envy him!” cried 
Tom, with rapture; “this must be 
an artist’s paradise—points of view 
from jand and water at discretion, 
unrivalled effects of light and shade, 
and—and—all that sort of thing,” 
including another kick for Cosmo. 
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“You won’t allow these mishaps 
to. drive you away immediately ?” 
he continued, with much éarnest- 
ness. 

«Ah! I don’t know; papa must 
be comfortable, and—— 

“And will be so, my dear,” in- 
terposed her father; “and is cer- 
tainly not going to be hunted out 
of the place by a pack of inn- 
keepers. No, no.” 

“ Bravo !” murmured Tom. 

“I'm situated in this way,” con- 
tinued Lord Germistoune—* Gall 
has ordered me to the Engadine. 
Why Gull has ordered me to the 
Engadine, I daresay Gull doesn’t 
know himself — 1 don’t; bit 
doctors are tyrants, and these’ are 
my tyrant’s orders. Now, it seems 
one can’t go up there for a month 
to comé, on account of the hard 
weather in the mountains, and I 
had decided to spend that month 
here—and here t will spend it; 
and I'll tell you what it is, since 
there is no hotel fit for a gentle- 
man to live in, I'll take a villa. 
That will be a lesson for them. 
Yes, I'll take a nice little villa 
to-morrow morning —eh? hum ? 
what ?” 

“TI fear,” said Tom, “it may be 
rather difficult to find one for so 
short a time, and at such short 
notice,” 

«“ Excuse me, I think not. There 
may, perhaps, be difficulties; but 
they shall be overcome. I'll take 
a nice little villa to-morrow morn- 


ing. What?’ 
“Papa is a most determined 


character, you must know; he 
would rather buy a villa’ or build 
one than be beaten.” 
“TIT generally contrive to have 
my own way, Esmé, as you 
know.” ; . 
“Oh dear papa, I do know; 
oul Rarer cometimes,” she 
added, with a laugh. “You are 
a most formidable person when 
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thwarted; but on this occasion I 
applaud your firmness —a_ little 
selfishly, perhaps—for I am so glac 
we ate to stay on in this lovely 
place.” 

“ It will be an example to them,” 
chuckled Lord Germistoune ; “Tl 
take a nice little villa in the morn- 
ing.” He gloated over the idea 
which had only occurred to him 
in ‘the course of the conversation, 
and which seemed to offer a pleasant 
salve of vengeance for his outraged 
dignity. 

“You must immortalise the lake 
with your pencil,” said Tom to the 
lady. 

“Oh n0; but papa may. In- 
deed he has a Jarge portfolio of 
sketches done here yearsago. They 
first made me wish to come here,” 

Then Tom fell to cunning ques- 
tioning as to the views patented, 
expressing a burning curiosity to 
know how this at that subject 
had been treated, the conditions 
of light at the time, and so forth, 
invariably pronouncing the old 

entleman’s artistic selection to 
nave been precisely what it ought 
to have been, and generally ‘sur- 
rounding him with such a comfort- 
able atmosphere of appreciation 
and applause, that, when the boat 
reached the shore, he was in high 
good-humour. “Most agreeable, 
gentlemanlike fellow,” he ‘mur- 
mured to his daughter; “ m 
make ‘his acquaintance formally. 
Then turning to the two friends, 
he thanked them very courteousl 
for the service they had trices § 
and even went so far as to hint at 
a vague regret for having been .be- 
trayed into impatient language at 
the moment of rescue. “Let me 
offer you my card,” he said, in con- 
clusion ; “I'am Lord Germistoune.” 
The friends having duly handed 
over theirs in return, were ‘pre- 
sented, with considerable pon 
and ceremony, to “ My dntghites, 

B 
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‘Miss Douglas.” It then occurred 


to Lord Germistoune that Mr. Wye- 
dale’s name was familiar to him. 
“Tt reminds me,” he said, “of one 
of my oldest and dearest friends. 
We sat in the House of Commons 
together, for years, when he was 
Was he a 


member for ——shire. 
relation of yours ?” 

“ He was my uncle,” said Tom, 

“Indeed! Then I am doubly 

leased to make your acquaintance. 

Poor Tom Wyedale! what a witty 
dog he was, to be sure! Quite one 
of the best of us. And ah! whata 
Tory! He would have had Peel 
hanged for his Corn-law treachery, 
if he could. Ah! a fine fellow, 
Tom. He left no children, I 
think ?” 

“ No, his only son died.” 

“ And Lady Mary?” 

“ She is very well, thank you.” : 

“And the Abbey !— Wyedale 
Abbey {—that went to—to—not 
to you!” . 


* Alas! no; a brother darkened 
my life, by getting into the light in 
front of me,” 

“Ha! ha! Well, we can’t all 
hope to be eldest sons. What ?” 

“No; my _ aspirations . would 
have been much more easily satis- 
fied.” 

“That reminds me of poor Tom. 
Well, shall we say ‘ Good-night,’ or 
will you come up to our quarters 
and seul a cup of tea, and take a 
look at these sketches we’ve been 
talking about ?” 

Tom gladly assented, and the old 
lord led the way to his apartment, 
explaining that the rooms, (which 
were really the best in the house 
and entirely charming) were detest- 
able; but that, after to-morrow, he 
hoped to receive his friends more 
becomingly. ‘ For”—and here he 
repeated the formula about the nice 
little villa, which seemed to have 
captivated him like the refrain of a 
pleasant song. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tom’s conduct in the boat was, of 
course, merely meant to amuse his 
friend, as the dramatic sequel of 
their previous conversation, by a 
representation, as has been said, of 
the crafty approaches of a politic 
lover. As far as his friend was 
concerned, however, the humour of 
the caprice had missed fire, Cos- 
mo was anything but pleased with 
it. Punctiliously polite to strangers 
himself, his temper had been some- 
what ruffled by the brusqueness of 
Lord Germistoune’s first ting ; 
it had been progressively disturbed 
by Tom’s persistent method of 
dragging him forward in a false 
dight, and by the distinct. manner 
in which Lord Germistoune seemed 
to ignore ‘his existence. Moreover, 
this poking of fun at total strangers 
(one of whom was a lady), all un- 


‘witting though they were, appeared 


to him improper and impertinent ; 
and the poking of fun at himself, 
except in private, was by no means 
to his taste. From all this it re- 
sulted that Cosmo had fallen into a 
very considerable state of dignity, 
and would have excused himself 
stifly from accepting the invitation 
to the Germistoune apartment, Miss 
Douglas, however, divining, with 
feminine tact, that something was 
amiss, and attributing it to its true 
cause, or partly so, seconded the 
invitation with a simple heartiness 
that made refasal impossible, and 
Cosmo followed her. 

And now came Tom’s retribution. 
The portfolio of sketches was his 
Nemesis—a huge portfolio filled to 
overflowing with indifferent _per- 
formances, and through which he 
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had to wade at solemn pace and 
slow. For the artist stood by him, 
and saw that there was no evasion 
—haran uing upon each “ bit,” 
bewildering his victim with strange 
art-jargon, and keeping him alert 
by sudden appeals and . subtle 

auses for notes of admiration. 

here was no escape for poor Tom, 
who knew as much about water- 
colours as a Choctau Indian, and 
was wont to confess that he liked 
to take the beauties of nature 
“ with an object,” and with special 
reference to Epsom, Ascot, and 
Goodwood. But, with a desperate 
resignation, he went manfally 
through to the end of a long hour 
and a half. Anathemas rose in bis 
heart, mingled with poignant yearn- 
ings for tobacco and cool tankards : 
but he suppressed them all, and sat 
yawnless and smiling, and the win- 
ner of gone opinions from his 
host—richly deserved, indeed; for 
he who can drink to the dregs that 
“ drowsiest syrup of the world ”— 
the prosings of an egotistical dilet- 
tante—and, drinking, seem to like 
it, has fortitude enough to win a 
martyr’s crown. Meantime, and 
thus, it so fell out that Cosmo was 
exemplifying the vanity of human 
wishes. Scarcely two hours before, 
he had expressed a resolution to 
avoid contact with Miss * Douglas, 
and now he was involuntarily en- 
aged with her in a ¢ée-d-téte of 
formidable length. The situation 
might have been decidedly romantic 
—ought, indeed, so to have been. 
The coincidence of the"picture’s re- 
semblance—there was a romantic 
element ; and, coupled with it, the 
virtual saving of the young lady’s 
life—there was another. en, her 
extreme beauty would have shed a 
halo over circumstances infinitely 
more prosaic ; and what stage, what 
mise-en-scéne, could su the 
Lake of Como, with all its acces- 
sories of night, summer, and the 
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moon? But, alas! “ the romantic” 
visits us only as the angels of the 
proverb do. Too seldom. does it 
drop. on our. daily lives; and 
though, like some gosmnpery woof 
of magic tints, it then. draws over 
every rugged angle the “ softening 
folds of a gracious drapery,” it re- 
mains but for an instant, and van- 
ishes so abruptly that we scarcely wot 
of the besusy thathas been on us and 
about us, till the glory has departed. 
It is dissipated by a breath, and by 
none more surely than the whisper 
of an incongruous association ; 
and, by some psychological law, 
those who are most susceptible of 
a romantic impression have also 
usually the keenest perceptions of 
the incongruous. Thus, Tom Wye- 
dale’s rollicking conversation in the 
boat, and his Philistine tone about 
the young lady herself, had brushed 
away, for his friend, all romance 
from the events of the evening, “To 
Cosmo the little drama presented 
itself in no ethereal aspect. The 
whole thing had simply irritated 
him, Sensitive by nature, and 
somewhat shy, his manner to stran- 
gers was marked at best by a cer- 
tain reserve and stateliness that 
were scarcely prepossessing ;. and at 
present he was angry with Tom, 
offended with Lord Germistoune, 
vexed with himself, and almost dis- 
pleased with Miss Douglas herself 
—though why, it would have been 
difficult to say, except, indeed, for 
bringing him, against his will, into 
that contact with herself which, 
perhaps in scant earnest, he had 
announced his intention of avoiding. 
This complication was certainly not 
likely to subdue his natural char- 
acteristics; so that Miss Douglas 
might have been pardoned if, at first, 
she had rather repented the warmth 
of her invitation, and felt that, the 
task of entertaining the guest who 
fell to her charge was more formid- 
able than pleasant. At first it cer- 
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tainly appeared to be so, for Cosmo 
seemed to be bereft of all power 
of conversational initiative, and 
even in response he was sluggish 
and frozen. Miss Douglas, as the 
daughter of Lord Germistoune, a 
wealthy and well-known peer, was 
cama ew of the London. world; 

osmo himself was more or less of 
the same world,—and that two 
such people should be together in a 
téte-d-téte, and be in want of topics 
of conversation, even for a minute, 
might well seem an unaccountable 
phenomenon, The mere routine work 
of each season produces, for a certain 
class of society, topics enough to 
supply with the materials of many 
hours’ dialogue, the most brainless 
he or she who drifts through the 
regulation amount of duty or plea- 
sure prescribed by the rubric of 
fashion, The veriest parrot, from 
the blessed iteration of the same 
see (if not ideas), heard hourly 
or three or four solid months, can 
scarcely fail to have glibly on the 
tip of his tongue sufficient small- 
. change of talk to pay his way with- 
-out difficulty among the initiated. 
_And then there are always one or 
two great salient events in the his- 
tory of each season, which, indepen- 
dent of the smaller gossip, fend off 
from the talker the necessity of 

lunging, without a cork-jacket, 
Into the hopeless waters of original- 
ity. Let us cast back an eye over 
the last few seasons; at once it is 
struck by a dozen things of the sort. 
For instance, a royal savage—the 
blacker the better—visits the cqun- 
try, and reduces the nation to a 
state of infantile imbecility. In 
his honour there are court entertain- 
ments, where he is puzzled; and 
municipal banquets, where his in- 
ner man is compromised ; a review 
at Windsor, where he is again puz- 
zled; an exhibition of ironclads, 
where he is frightened and again 
sick, What a fund of topics in all 





this! ‘What possibilities of earnest 

nestion and response! Were you 
there # Were yout Had you the 
entrée to the privileged places? Did 
you see him? Is it true that he 
was sulky and rude? Can it be 
conceivable that his teeth chatter- 
ed? Then the Duchess of , in 
giving a fancy ball, ret another 
ertile theme. It was beautiful, but 
she gave it too late or too early. It 
clashed with the festa of some other 
potentate. Such a pity! And was 
royalty really offended or not? If 
80, why '—if not, why not? Then 
the Prince’s garden-party,—if you 
were at it, it is well; if not, still it 
is well, for much time can be con- 
sumed in giving every reason but 
the true one for your absence. 
The Academy has a sensation pic- 
ture, painted by a girl blind from 
her birth. Here art-talk @ discretion, 
She is equal to Salvator Rosa, 
or Horace Vernet, or Paul Potter, 
or any other painter—no matter 
whom—to whom the vor populi 
has taught you to liken her. There 
is a new reading of Hamlet by a 
Hindoo, which (in Hindustani) edi- 
fies society. Such a mellifluous 
language Hindustani! So perfecta 
vehicle for Shakespearian thought ! 
Some curled darling of society 
cheats at_cards or helps himself to 
his neighbour's wife. Here is 
breathless interest! Why did he 
do it? When? How? Where? 
What does Sir John say to it? 
Will the countess ever get over 
the shock? Moral — how can 
people do such things? Some 
one else who ought to have 
known better commits some other 
faux pas, scarcely discussible, but 
which can be sniffed round with 
titillating innuendoes and low con- 
fidential murmurings, Burnand 
has a new farce, the scream of which 
has been loud enough to cross the 
Channel and be echoed in Paris. 
Doubtless you have heard it in both 
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languages? Offenbach outdoeshim- 
self in a new opera-bonffe—‘ Suz- 
anne et les Vieillards.’ A little 
shocking, is it not? but then so 
bright and clever! That atones for 
most things. And then comes the 
“‘musi¢ of the future,” and sets. the 
whole queer jumble to appropriate 
strains, You heard “Lohengrin 
You did? It was a perfect enigma 
to you or entirely comprehensible. 
You sat through the whole of that 
first suffocating night? to the end? 
and wished for more? No wonder! 
Or wished yourself dead? How 
natural ! 

People who have these and a 
hundred kindred and equally wel- 
come topics freely at command 
ought not to be in much danger of 
having to hazard an original thought, 
or of haying to pause in an un- 
broken stream of well-worn but 


still serviceable platitudes. And 
then there is in reserye the gossip 
of “ Prince’s,” “ Hurlingham,” and 


Cowes; the ordinary on dits about 
ordinary marriages, scandals, scrapes, 
flirtations, and what not. So that, 
altogether, there is surely more 
than enough, when the season. is 
over, to carry one on from August 
till April — provided, of course, 
there is an occasional change in 
the scene of one’s. platitudinising. 
Cosmo, howeyer, availed himself of 
none of these resources. He had 
entered the room, as we: have seen, 
with ruffled, plumage; but surely 
his good-breeding could not possibly 
permit him to sulk in a téte-d-téte 
with a lady who was doing her best 
to.entertain him? No. Well, he 
was not sulky, but he was sombre; 
and that, with his natural shyness, 
had dammed up his ideas. Then, 
every moment, he. was, with , Miss 
Douglas deepened his impression. of 
her wonderful resemblance to the 
Sasso-Ferrato Madonna, preoccupy- 
ing him at first, and then making 
him feel—fancifully enough, to be 
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sure—that ordinary topics of con- 
versation were unsuitable in the 
presence of one about whom clung 
so many suggestions far removed 
from the banalité of common life. 
Miss Douglas, on her side, bravely 
struggled with difficulties; _ but 
neither did she avail herself of the 
dreary reserve of London small-talk, 
She had in truth been but one 
season—that of her début—two 
years before, in town; so that her 
resources. in that respect could 
neither have been many nor recent. 
Had it been otherwise, perhaps 
Cosmo’s tongue would have been 
earlier untied, because Sasso Ferra- 
to’s Madonna would have ceased to 
embarrass him, 

She and her father had been great 
travellers; for the old lord—being 
half invalid, half valetudinarian— 
required perpetual change of scene, 
and frequent visits to those numer- 
ous health-resorts, scattered all over 
that large portion of Europe which 
is now included in the map of the 
invalid. In this way, there were 
few places in Europe of great in- 
terest which she had not visited ; 
and a splendid collection of photo- 
graphs, which lay on the table, 
comtained souvenirs of everything 
beautiful and noteworthy which she 
had herself seen, Upon this book, 
as an aid in her difficulty, she fell 
back; and, since Cosmo had also 
travelled much, she was able for a 
time, without seeming to lecture, to 
carry on a tolerably one-sided con- 
versation. 

Her manner was singularly un- 
affected and simple; and a certain 
freshness of appreciation made her 
remarks, on what she had really liked 
and admired, origival and striking, 
By degrees Cosmo was thoroughly 
thawed ; and catching the infection 


of an enthusiasm which was by no 
means foreign to his own nature, he 
began to exchange experiences and 
er, with an earp- 


sentiments with 
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estness and volubility which, if they 
had suddenly broken forth from 
the iced man of half an hour ago, 
would have suggested magical trans- 
formation. But he, indeed, must 
have been of the earth earthy who 
could have recalled, in company 
with a sympathetic spirit, vet with- 
out some enthusiasm, the memorics 
which this book awakened. For 
there was the Parthenon, shattered, 
despoiled, but peerless still in its 
beauty, and glorious in its sugges- 
tions of a {panorama instinct with 
the genius of the Golden Age. And 
there were the Pyramids, from 
which even the tourist cannot hunt 
the mystery and awe of the early 
world. The Mount of Olives, where 
Reverence feels that in no language 
it dare utter its emotions.. The Pin- 
cian Hill, where History seems to 
stagger under the burden of its re- 
cords. The Golden Horn and the 
Golden Shell. The beautiful illu- 
sions of Stamboul, the wondrous 
realities of Syracuse, the weird re- 
surrections of Pompeii, and the 
sunny life of Sorrento. From one 
to the other they passed, and 
through the quaint portals of many 
a rare old town of Germany and 
Holland, and by many a venerable 
monument of pious art, and up the 
castied Rhine, through the land of 
legendary ore, aad on into the 
P endid wilderness of Alp and 
glacier. Peopie who had beheld 
such scenes with seeing eyes—who 
had thought in them, felt in them, 
received some of their inspirations, 
and learned a few of their myriad 
Jessons—and who had before them 
such aids to memory as this book 
contained, had assuredly small 
need to fall back for topics upon 
the dwarfed and dwarfing life of 


modern society. The agri 
book proved an entirely successful 


stratagem of despair, which very 
soon changed into lively pleasure 
and interest, so that all sombre 
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clouds were dissipated. But the 
conversation was by no means all 
pitched in a transcendental or 
earnest key. It was constantly 
relieved by hamorous reminis- 
cences, which this or that scene 
recalled. - Esmé proved to be full 
of fun; she was as eager and fresh 
in that respect as in more serious 
matters, and passed from one phase 
to the other with a certain quaint 
naiveté which ought to have been 
wholly captivating to Cosmo, had 
he not ‘been a little doubtful as to 
the fitness of such characteristics 
in one who wore the outward sem- 
blance of his idealised Madonna. 

The time ae to pass quickly 
—even too quickly. 

At last there was but one more 
photograph to look at. 

“There!” she said, as she turned 
it over, “the last of my photo- 
graphs, but to me the most beauti- 
ful—at least I am bound to say so; 
that is my home.” 

“Tt is beautiful,” replied Cosmo, 
“and a capital photograph, for I 
know the place well. I can’t be 
mistaken. It is Dunerlacht Castle ?” 

“Yes. Ithink it is very good; 
even papa is pleased with it. The 
old of the house comes out 
wonderfully ; and the shadow on 
the water,is sonatural, is it not? 
And your travels have actually 
carried you up to our fastnesses ?”’ 

“Yes. I had to pass Duner- 
lacht pretty often a year or two 

had a shooting in ——-shire, 
not. very far from you—Glenmoira.” 

“Oh, we know it very well! 
Some friends of ours used to have 
it. It isa charming little place. 
How lucky you were to have Glen- 
moira! How did you like it?” 

“T was delighted with it.” 

“And you like Scotland ?” 

“Yes; indeed, very much more 
than most other places.” 

“ Now I am quite sure that you 
taste is admirable, although I don’ 
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the least agree with you about In- 
terlachen or the Giessbach.” 

“ Are you as enthusiastic about 
Scotland as about Switzerland ?” 

“Oh yes—more so; but it is a 
different kind of enthusiasm—just 
as I might be very enthusiastic 
about a friend, but still more so 
about papa, you know.” 

“ Yes—the fatherland, of course, 
ought to be before all others; and, 
indeed, I suppose I ought to have 
the same sort of filial feeling to 
Scotland.” 

“ What! are you a Scotchman ?” 
cried Esmé, 

“Perhaps I should rather say of 
Scotch descent,” replied Cosmo, 
with some embarrassment. 

“Oh, your family have deserted 
the beloved country !—long ago ?” 

“ T—I—really don’t quite know 
—some time—a generation or two, 
I believe.” 

Not to know the history and 
movements of one’s ancestors for 
several hundred years struck Esmé 
as astonishing in one of gentle 
blood; but there was something in 
Cosmo’s manner which told her 
that the subject was unpleasant to 
him, although he had himself in- 
troduced it, and so she abandoned 
it, merely asking him if he had 
given up his visits to Scotland as a 
sportsman. 

“No,” replied Cosmo, “not in 
theory, although in practice, since 
the year before last: but I am half 
thinking -of going back this year; 
and, indeed, I have been: in treaty 
for another moor—in a different 
county, however. But I scarcely 
think it will suit.” 

“T hear your friend talking about 
Scotland,” said the old lord, who 
had by this time come to the end of 
his art-treasures; “and, by the by, 
who is your friend? His name 

uzzles me, It is Seotch, and it 
isn’t Scotch. That is, it is the 
name of a locality, and the title 
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of a dormant Scotch peerage; but 
there is certainly no gentleman’s 
family of that name in the country. 


‘ Where does this gentleman come 


from ?”’ 
“Well, do you know, it ts odd, 
but I can’t tell you, except in a 


very hazy mi: mo and I were 
at Eton and a private tutor’s to- 
gether, and then at Cambridge, and 
we have been fast friends all our - 
lives; but, as we used to say at 
school, I don’t ‘know him at 
home,’” 

¢ no by the by, a is n Glen- 
cairn, the great capitalist and s 
ulator, I, know ‘rece deal shoal 
him—a rough, vulgar dog; but I 
believe he is unmarried. You don’t 
know who your friend’s father is.” 

“Well, I know one excellent 
trait in his father’s character—he is 
immensely rich. I believe he made 
his fortane in the City; but he re- 
tired from business long ago (which 
is also to his credit), and lives in 
the wilds somewhere in the west 
of England. Glencairn has never 
asked me there, although I con- 
stantly go to his own shooting. I 
fancy his father is peculiar,—pro- 
bably mad or something of the 
sort. He seldom speaks of him, 
although I know he goes to see him 
regularly. That’s about all I know 
of the family. As to Glencairn’s 
nationality, I never thought of that, 
except, of course, I are he was 
an ishman; but “he might have 
been a Kaffir by extraction, for any- 
thing he has ever said to me on the 
subject. He is rather reserved on 
some subjects, although the best 
fellow in the world when you know 
him, and immensely clever. His 
regiment used to swear by him, and 
a mess is generally not far wrong 
about a fellow’s character.” 

“Oh! he was in the army ?” 

“Yes; he was a Captain in the 
oon Guards.” 
“He doesn’t strike me as exactly 








one’s idea of the ‘darling of the 
mess,’ ” 

“ Ah, well, but he was,” 

“ The —— Dragoon Guards, you 
say f” 

“ Yes,” 

“Hum! I think I have heard 
that that regiment recruits its offi- 
cers in the City very much.” 

“Oh no, ere are some rich 
fellows in it of that sort; but City 
or not. City, I don’t know a better 
lot in the service. They used to 
be, at least, when Cosmo was in 
them.” 

“ Well, I should have thought he 
was rather conceited and stiff to be 
a regimental favourite in a first- 
class corps. Only my own impres- 
sion—only my own first impression, 
You are not in the service ?” 

“No; Lam a retired diplomatist,” 
replied Tom, with a grin. 

“Rather an early retreat, is it 
not?” 

“Yes, perhaps: but I wanted a 
career; and if a fellow wants a 
career, F,O. is not likely to give it 
him—either at home or abroad.” 

* And so you left it ?” 

“ And so | left it.” 

“ And the career ?” 

“ Ah! the career ?—well, I begin 
to think a career is a mistake. I 
see fellows with careers not half so 
jolly as Tam. There’s Gerald St. 
Clair—now, there’s an example. 
That fellow was always talking 
about it. He had career on the 
brain, I believe, and he put a lot 
of that sort of stuff into my head 
at Cambridge. ‘You must have 
a horizon,’ he used to say. Well, 
there he is in the House—has been 
in it for five years—and he has done 
nothing. On committees all day, 
and in his place all night, with lots 
to say, but. never allowed to say it. 
I don’t call that jolly. His time, 
he. says, hasn’t come. He must 
walk to his career over the dead 
bodies of a score or two of second- 
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rate prosers, who won’t die for thirty 
years. An obstruction like that 
revents one from seeing much 
orizon, I think Gerald has put 
his foot in it. That’s my idea.” 

“Tf every one thought as you do, 
we should be rather short of Min- 
isters.” 

“Oh no; you can always get lots 
of ‘middling seconds ’—quite good 
enough for the business nowa- 
days,” 

“Ha, ha! you take a low view 
of Ministerial qualifications, Per- 
haps you don’t know that I have 
been in office myself ?”’ 

“Qh, of course I do. Who 
doesn’t? But that was in the good 
times. Yet even you left it, though 
you had everything before you— 
something like a career indeed.” 

“Health, health,” said the old 
gentleman, greatly delighted; he 
had once been, for six months, an 
under-secretary in an asthmatic co- 
alition Government, which had 
been born moribund and ‘expired 
within a year. “ Health is a worse 
obstruction than a phalanx of prosy 
seniors. But then you had the 
Church or the bar, fairly unob- 
structed for a young fellow of talent 
and interest,” 

“No, I didn’t fancy the bar, and 
I’m pretty sure the Church would 
not have fancied me—a case of 
mutual incompatibility, probably.” 

“And so,” said Lord Germis- 
toune, blending the elements of a 
yawn with a look of amusement— 
“and so here you are.” 

“ And so here I am; but I am 
certain I ought not ‘to be here any 
longer—it is fearfully late, We 
are keeping you out of bed most 
unconscionably.” 

“Don’t mention it—don’t men- 
tion it. Ah! dear mo, it is late, 
Well, I hope you'll come again and 
help me to kill an hour or two as 
pleasantly.” 

“Thanks. Can I be of any use 

















in helping you in your hunt, for the 
villa ? 
“Ob, thank you, no; much 
obliged to you, though— much 
obliged,” 

he party then broke up; and 
Cosmo, at, least, left. the room with 
very different feelings from those 
which he had brought into it, not- 
withstanding that his lordship bade 
him. good-night with a stately 
frigidity, which was amply re- 
sponded to in kind, The fact was, 
either that something in Cosmo’s 
air or manner had piqued the old 
gentleman, who was pleased with 
little short of a slavish deference, 
or perhaps he had been seized with 
one of those unaccountable pre- 
judices by which we are sometimes 
so unreasonably set against stran- 
gers, or—well, he did not love Dr. 
Fell, though the reason why may 
have been as unexplainable as that 
in the proverb. 

Cosmo’s wrath against his friend 
had evaporated. “I daresay you 
were bored, Tom,” he said, as they 
were separating for the night. 
“ The noble lord was not too lively, 
I can imagine.” 

“Oh yes, I was bored, of course; 
but I rather like the old fellow; 
and I improved the shining hour, I 
think. always cotton to swells, 
you know, because swells generally 

ave shooting; and, by the by, I 
made quite a little programme for 
us both, while he was. braggin 
about his confounded daubs, tt 
was this: You to close with the 
Finmore shooting, and I to, shoot 
with. you there from the 12th to— 
say the 28th—as long as dogs are 
practicable, in fact; and then go on 
to Dunerlacht after the black game 
begins, and the driving. What say 

ou” 

“Very jolly for you,” 

“ How sold rt Now a good 
fellow would core added ‘ rapture 
for myself and luck for Lord Ger- 
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mistoune,’ _ Your. manners are, far 
from nice,Cosmo. By the by, how 
do you like the Madonna?” 

“I think Miss Douglas is, ex- 
tremely agreeable,” Af 

“Indeed !—and. ‘the .contact’? 
was it not too intolerable ?” 

“ What contact ?” 

“Oh! you’ve forgotten our little 
dialogue in the boat. Well, well, 
never mind. By the by, I with- 
draw from my position as swain 
and. suitor. Her hands are too 
large.” 

“T didn’t observe it.” | 

“T did, though; I shouldn't 
know what to do with them. I’m 
going to stick to her parent in- 
stead. I know there ought to be 
a tremendous show of birds this 

ear at Dunerlacht. They had a 
jubilee last year, and Snowie tells 
me there’s not a scrap of disease in 
the district, Good-night, Cosmo, 
I suppose we may consider Finmore 
a fixture ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Come now, captain, make it a 
fixture, and I'll stay with you to 
the Slst. I can’t say fairer than 
that.” 

“Tt certainly is most liberal,” 

“ And I'll even return for a, week 
or two at the finish, if I can man- 

it.” 

“ Provided no better billet offers 
itself,” 

“ Well, hang it, ?m only a mor- 
tal after all. Come, now, ‘ parole 
Dunerlacht,’ as you bloodthirsty 
mercenaries say in the army ; bring 
the parable home and add, ‘ counter- 
sign Finmore—pass Thomas Wye- 
dale, ‘and all’s well.’ Come now, 
out with it,” 

“T never talked shop, even when 
I was in the service.” * 

“ An excellent rule, but the ne- 
cessary exception would sound well 
in this echoing corridor, Now, 
then, in a deep, soul-stirring bari- 


tone, ‘ countersign Fin-——’ 
? 
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“Parole ‘ Blankets,’ countersi 
‘Bed,’” said Cosmo, entering fis 
room and shutting the door. 

“Diplomacy retires before the 
brutalities of War,” shouted Tom, 
going on his way. 

“ Will Diplomacy have a liquor 
before he turns in?” said Mr. Cass, 
the American hero of the table d’héte, 
looking out of his door. 

“ Sir,” said Tom, “ between ‘ di- 
saree and ‘dipsomania,’ the 

oglish language marks a distinc- 
tion which is probably not preserv- 
ed in the American dialect. Never- 
theless, what is the creature ?”’ 

“Bourbon whisky. Drinks short. 
Cleans the white of the eye.” 


“That’s conclusive. I’m on. We 
can only die once,” said Tom. 

Echoes of his laughter, long 
and loud, came, for an hour and 
more, from Mr, Cass’s room, and 
reached Cosmo, who, turning an- 
grily on his pillow, muttered, “ Con- 
ound the fellow! he’s got hold 
of some one else now. believe 
he’d rather sit up all night with 
a Trappist than go to bed at a 
reasonable hour.” And, indeed, 
Tom would have found talk and 
laughter enough to supply the de- 
ficiencies of twenty Trappists for a 
thousand and one nights, if neces- 


sary. 





THE EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN IN ABYSSINIA. 


FROM THE NOTES OF A STAFF OFFICER. 


Eeypr has ever been the land of 
marvellous tales—from the days 
when the “Father of History” 
lent a credulous ear to the fables of 
the priests of Isis down to the pre- 
sent time, when the land of the 
Pharaohs is made the football of 
speculators and stock-jobbers. Hav- 
ing obtained the true story of the 
late Egyptian campaign from the 
lips and the note-books of the for- 
pa officers connected with it, as 
well as some most interesting de- 
tails as to the character of the 
country and people, I have jotted 
them down for publication, that 
ight may be thrown on the dark 

in Abyssinia, the Ethiopia 
of the Scriptures. 


“The quarrel between Egypt and 
Abyssinia originally arose, not sim- 
ply from questions of disputed 

ndary — which, on that wild 
frontier, are of little consequence 


to either party— but from the 
incessant raids made by the no- 
madic and warlike Abyssinians 
upon the peaceful and timid Egyp- 
tian Fellahs dwelling ‘in conve- 
nient proximity to these uncom- 
fortable neighbours,—who = h 
their own peasantry as well wit 
a most laudable impartiality. In 
fact, in these remote regions, the 
old Border feuds and forays, once 
so familiar on the Scottish border, 
are still actively carried on by these 
sans culoites African caterans. To 
protect the frontier, and overawe 
these predatory chieftains, who, 
while nominally acknowledging the 
rule of King Kassa or Johannes, 
the successor of Theodoros, are 
really obedient to their own i 
head-man or ras, the Khedive in 
October 1865 despatched a column 
of about 3400 men under command 
of Col. Arendrup, a Dane in Egyp- 
tian service, with instructions to 
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enforce peace if possible between 
the respective residents of this 
border-land, believing a display of 
force would accomplish those objects 
without bloodshed. 

_ Ignorant of the country and of the 
character of the people with whom 
he had to deal, and despising his 
savage adversary too much, the 
unfortunate Arendrup divided his 
force and neglected the most ordi- 
nary precautions. While marching 
through the defile of Goundel on 
Abyssinian territory with but 800 
men, he fell into an ambuscade, 
and after desperate resistance he 
and almost his whole force were 
cut to pieces, the few survivors 
being afterwards butchered in cold 
blood by the victors. This slaugh- 
ter was planned, and participated 
in, by King Johannes himself, who 
thus commenced hostilities, setting 
up the alleged invasion of his terri- 
tory by an armed Egyptian force as 
his plea for the bloody act. 

With Arendrup perished the 
gallant young Governor of Masso- 
wah, Arakel Bey, nephew to Nubar 
Pasha—one of the ablest and most 
intelligent of the younger genera- 
tion of Egyptian statesmen. Count 
Zichy, a volunteer, brother of the 
Austrian ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, met a still more tragic and 
terrible fate. Two weeks after the 
slaughter, the French consul at 
Massowah, traversing the theatre 
of combat where the mutilated 
and unburied bodies of the slain 
still were lying as they fell, was 
startled by the apparition of a 
bloody and ghastly object—whether 
bestial or human he could not tell 
—crawling through the bushes to- 
wards his party. It proved to be 
the unfortunate Count Zichy, who 
had been left for dead on the field, 
and who, though fearfully wounded 
and disfigured, had contrived to drag 
himself about on all fours, subsist- 
ing on berries during the interval. 
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They placed. the almost dying: suf- 
ferer on a litter, and so 
was his will, and such his tenacity 
of life, that he rallied sufficiently 
to show his indomitable spirit by 
humming some favourite airs as 
they bore him along. For some 
unexplained reason the people with 
whom he was afterwards left in 
charge, delivered up the poor crea- 
ture, thus miraculously rescued, to 
some of the followers of Johannes 
to be taken to the king; but these 
soon released him from his suffer- 
ings by putting him to death, hay- 
ing recognised him as one of Aren- 
drap’s force.. It has been reported 
and believed that the whole of 
Arendrup’s original force was mas- 
sacred; but this is untrue, as not 
more than one-third accompanied 
him on his fatal march through the 
valley. It is stated by officers who 
accompanied the second expedition, 
that on their arrival at Massowah 
they found more than 2000 of the 
survivors of Arendrup’s force, who 
had been stationed at various points 
remote from the scene of his mas- 
sacre, and who therefore took no 
part in that affair. 

A detachment of these was men- 


_aced by the Abyssinians, flushed 


with victory; but owing to the 
skilful generalship of the foreign 
officers commanding, especially, of 
Major Dennison, a young American, 
it presented a bold front during the 
day, and retreated successfull 
under cover of the night, until it 
safely reached Massowah. 

In consequence of this disastrous 
event, it became absolutely neces- 
sary for the Khedive to d ha 
second and stronger expedition into 
Abyssinia, for the double. purpose 
of restoring Egyptian authority and 
prestige on the frontier, and of pre- 
venting incursions from an 
nent flushed with victory, and men- 
aci t with a war of invasion. 
 aaeotety , early in December 
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1875, a second expedition - de- 
spatehed for Abyssinia, numbering 
im all about 16,000 men, well offi- 
cered, armed, and provisioned, un- 
der command of Ratib Pasha the 
Egyptian neralissimo, accom- 
panied by Genieal Loring, an Ameri- 
can in Egyptian service, an old and 
experienced soldier, who had left an 
arm in Mexico twenty years before ; 
with it was a very able staff of 
American and other foreign officers, 
The troops composing this expe- 
dition were the picked men of the 
tian army, armed: not. only 
with the Remington rifle, but pro- 
vided with artillery, including 
Kropp guns. It was, in all re- 
spects, an admirably well-equipped 
and well-appointed force, fully ade- 
— (as was supposed) to carry out 
the double purpose aimed at. The 
subsequent narrative will show why 
it’ fell short of full success, This 
foree was sent in steamers from 
Suez nearly 1000 miles down the 
Red Sea, to Massowah, an Egyptian 
post, ceded some years ago by the 
Sultan, and ever since an Egyptian 
ion, its natural and trading 
advantages being very great. 
Massowah is a picturesque-look- 
ing oriental town, in whose port 
vessels of the largest class. can safely 
lie at anchor, It is built on an 
island of coral formation, and con- 
nected with the mainland by a 
causeway a mile long. On another 
coral island adjoining, the late Gov- 
ernor, Arakel Bey, had built a 
palace, in excellent taste and orien- 
tal style, which forms one of the 
most attractive objects in the vicin- 
ity. The town is of Arab character 
and construction, but of consider- 
able extent; the population. very, 
mixed, comprising specimens of the 
sixteen different nationalities. which 
le Egypt, in whose faces every 
rade of brown, black, or coffee 
colour could be witnessed. They 
constitute a busy, peaceful, orderly, 





inding population ; keen for a bar- 
gain, ut inoffensive. . The climate 
™m winter is delightful; in summer, 
trying to European constitutions, 

ith this expedition Prince 
Hassan, third son of the Khedive 
and present Minister of War, went 
as a volunteer aide to the General- 
in-Chief. 

The expeditionary force remained 
some months at Massowah before 
penetrating far into the Abyssinian 
country, which is shut in by ranges 
of hills, rising in succession until 
they almost attain the dignity of 
mountains, by which latter name 
they are usually designated, 

The difficulty of passing these 
natural barriers has been greatly 
exaggerated, as there are passes 
through al] of them, many of which 
are well wooded, affording the pro- 
tection of cover to an invading as 
well. as to an ambushed force. 
Many of them can also be domi- 
nated and swept by artillery, as, the 
Abyssinians found to their cost 
during their second encounter with 
the Egyptian troops. 

Officers who had served in Mexico 
declare that the general features of 
Abyssinia reminded. them of that 
country, though with less majestic 
mountains and feebler vegetation; 
for Abyssinia only nestles among 
her hills; and marching into the 
interior from the coast, the country, 
though rugged, is hot, lying com- 
paratively low, between the 9th and 
16th degrees of latitude. Proceed- 
ing further inland, from 30 to 80 
miles from the coast, you reach 

ux 2000 feet above the level 
of the Red Sea, and enjoy one of 
the most delightful and salubrions 
climates in the world—bright and 
sunny in winter, and in summer 
refreshed by constant rains, From 
Jane to October you have several 
variations of climate ev day. 
The morning breaks bright and 
clear, with unclouded sunshine; 
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at mid-day it becomes cloudy; and 
two hours later the rain comes down 
in torrents; then follows a splendid 
sunset, succeeded by a clear night, 
the heavens studded with stars, 
both the North Star and Southern 
Cross being plainly perceptible at 
the same time. The continual rains 
temper the heat, until the sammer 
solstice becomes as endurable as the 
spring season. Hence the table- 
lands of Abyssinia, though lying in 
the midst of a burning region, are 
both temperate and healthy all the 
year round. 

Large and numerous water-conrses 
fertilise and ‘refresh this region, 
among which are the Mareb, Tac- 
caze, Blue Nile, and Atbara—the 
two latter being the great fertilisers 
which, for thousands of years, have 
rendered their annual tribute to old 
Father Nile, and have added im- 
mensely to the fertility and produc- 
tiveness of Egypt, by bringing down 
with their turbid waters the rich 
deposits of the valleys and hillsides 
of Abyssinia, washed down by the 
annual floods, 

So that, in despite of its wild and 
untamable chieftains who interpose 
a barrier to the encroaching civilisa- 
tion of their powerful neighbour, 
Abyssinia still continues to pay her 
rich atinual tribute to Egypt, and 
must continue so to do until the 
affiuents of the Nile have altered 
their course. The Khedive himself, 
when taxed with the intention of 
absorbing or annexing Abyssinia 
in whole or in part, referred to this, 
when he said that, as Nature al- 
Teady was sending him down the 
best part of Abyssinia, he had no 
desire for the residue. 

From the notes of officers attach- 
ed to the expedition, the following 
statement of the military operations 
is taken :-— 

“Our force of 16,000 men was 
under the command of Ratib Pasha 
—an Egyptian, of Circassian blood, 
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General-in-Chief of the tian 
army. With him was oe 
Loring of the American contingent, 
—an old officer of much experience, 
‘whose hand the Khedive placed in 
that of the Pasha before leavi 

Cairo, enjoining brotherly conco: 

between them. With them also 
went a picked staff of American and 
other foreign officers. The arma- 


ment comprised a splendid park of 
artillery, including Krapp guns, and 
the men were armed with the Rem- 


ington rifle—the best small-arm 
in the world. No army ever was 
fitted out with better material of 
war and equipment—and the com- 
fort both of officers and men was 
thoroughly provided for. 

“ After establishing two’ depots 
en route to keep open our communi- 
cation, wé marched from Masso- 
wah, on the coast, to the plateau, 
crossing the mountain of Kayakhor 
for almost 80 miles inland. We 
then marched to a valley six miles 
distant, and established breastworks, 
intrenching ourselves in a strong 
fortification deemed impregnable, 
which received the name of Fort 
Gura. At the same time we also 
fortified the mountain of Kayakhor, 
which we had just passed. It is 
necessary to bear in mind that the 
two positions were only six miles 
one The valley extended from 

yakhor to eight miles beyond 
Fort Gura, with a width of from one 
and a half to two miles. 

“At Fort Gura we had about 
7700 men, rank and file, and at Ka- 

akhor about 5000. These figures 
included all arms of the service— 
the depots being filled with abund- 
ance of ammunition and provisions, 
The balance of 7 command and 
supplies were rapidly moving ‘up to 
jot us. Such was the sth of 
affairs when we received informa- 
tion from our scouts that King 
John was moving in the distance 
around our front with a large force, 
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Finally, he commenced a movement 
along our right flank, keeping under 
shelter. of the mountains, twenty or 
thirty miles distant, endeavouring 
to draw us out into the open coun- 
try. Not having our forces all-up 
and concentrated, we were not in a 
position to move out, even had we 
desired it; so we pursued the wait- 
ing policy, well knowing that, with 
his large force, swelled by the 


“mumerous camp-followers, in the 


shape of women and children who 
alway accompany the fighting men, 
he must soon exhaust the pos 
over which he was passing—whic 
cause, together with the want of 
water, would compel him to make an 
effort to cross our path and attack us. 
* From his position he could not 
eross the valley in any other way 
than between our two fortified posi- 
tions above described. Such being 
the situation, Ratib Pasha was 
advised to leave the impregnable 
Fort. Gura, with 800 men and the 
artillery, which could sweep the 
valley, and marching the rest 
of his force back to Kayakhor, 
there effect a janction with the 
rest of his forces as soon .as 
possible, and await the enemy, 
who was daily expected there, 
in. his forced march across the 
valley in quest of water and pro- 
visions. is counsel was given 
on the 4th of March; and had the 
Pasha adopted it, and acted prompt- 
ly, a splendid victory, which would 
at once have terminated the strug- 
le, would certainly have resulted. 
t Ratib Pasha could not be 
rsuaded to move until three 
ys later; and it was not until 
the 7th of March, when we knew 
the enemy was, moving on the 
Amhoor road leading into the val- 
ley, that any movement was made 
by the tian troops.. Then, late 
in the day, Ratib Pasha moved out 
with 5000 men, only about three 
miles from his fortified position, and 


took up astand, equally distant from 
that and Kayakhor, immediately 
opposite the Amhoor road, making 
no effort to unite forces; and on the 
opposite side of the valley to that 
on which it was known King John 
would debouch into it, and which 
he did in full sight of our forces, 

“We now believe that Ratib 
Pasha took out his corps for ob- 
servation, not intending an engage- 
ment; but he was anticipated by 
the Abyssinians, who at once made 
a savage and desperate onslaught in 
mass, variously estimated at from 
40,000 to 50,000 men of all arms, 
Of this horde not more than 8000 
to 10,000 were armed with single- 
barrelled shot-guns, old Tower mus- 
kets, &c.; as many more with 
swords and shields; the rest with 
clubs. But they were never able 
to display or actively use more than 
15,000 or 20,000 at atime, from the 
nature of the ground. Being in a 
favourable position for judging, this 
is my estimate. 

“ The battle lasted two hours, and 
there was fearful carnage, with con- 
siderable loss to the Egyptians, and 
far greater to the Abyssinians, owing 
to the inferiority of the latter in 

et to arms and position. 

“ No skilled soldier present doubts 
that had Ratib Pasha united his 
army as advised on the 4th, or even 
as late as the 6th, instead of takin 
up the intermediate position, an 

ere inviting attack with a divided 
force, he might have crushed the 
enemy at one blow. 

“ The valley of Gura commands 
on the left the rich valley of Gouzi 
Gorai, and on the right that of 
Hamacen, both of which contain 
what for Abyssinia may be con- 
sidered large and thriving popula- 
tions, displaying not only a friend] 
feeling towards Egypt, but mani- 
festing a strong desire to be perma- 
nently annexed to that country. 

% We had fortified and provisioned 
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some of the strongest mountain 

$s on our route, such as Bahr 
Reza, Adderasso, and Kayakhor— 
giving a line of frontier protection 
against the wandering nomads of 
Abyssinia, who live by plundering 
their own peaceful cultivators as 
well as those of Egypt.” 

Why the Egyptian General-in- 
Chief delayed until too late carry- 
ing out the advice of his. staff 
officer and second in command, 
General Loring, and fought the 
enemy in detail, instead of concen- 
trating his forces, has never been 
satisfactorily . explained. Neither 
has the conduct of Osman Pasha, 
one of his superior native officers, 
who, with a force of 3000 men 
within hearing of the guns, did not 
move from hie position nor take 

art in the fighting; though, if he 

ad brought up his reserve, he 
might have utterly routed and dis- 
persed the army of the Abyssinians. 

These two mistakes opened the 
campaign with advantage to the 
Abyssinians, and encouraged them 
to continue the war. To resume 
the narrative :— 

“On the 8th of March there was 
little or no fighting. On the 9th 
we fully expected that King John 
would be compelled to attack us; 
for his people, who had suffered 
severely on the 7th, and with in- 
sufficient supplies of food and water, 
were, we learned, becoming almost 
mutioous, and crying out to be led 
at once to the attack. 

“So with a force of about 3000 
men, in our intrenched ition at 
Fort Gura, well supplied with ar- 
tillery and aj] munition§$ of war, we 
expected his assault, 

“‘ As we anticipated, King John, 
early on the 9th, commenced his 
movement in a soldier-like manner 
by throwing out large bodies of 
skirmishers under cover of the un- 
dergrowth which extends through 
the valley,.and by firing into our 





breastworks, about half a mile dis- 
tant. While this was going on, he 
commenced a movement from his 
camp, pouriog out his masses along 
the hillsides and slopes, and even 
crowding the slopes and crests of 
the hills with men, women and 
children, making an imposing dis- 
lay of eet aes a mile distant. 
addition to these, he moved on 
to the fort with his fighting men, 
robably 30,000 or 40,000 in num- 
r. Sim ultaneously he detached sev- 
a thousands to attack our works, 
moving up under cover of some old 
breastworks which had not been 
destroyed, contiguous to the fort 
now occupied by us. <A large force - 
was thus enabled to approach the 
fort to within 30 or 40 yards, 
“Ratib Pasha had been cautioned 
by the staff and by the engineers 
as to the necessity of destroyin 
these old breastworks, but ha 
neglected to order their removal. 
With this assaulting foree, which 
came up boldly to its work, sus- 
tained by a rattling fire from their 
skirmishers, it was not long before 
we had a desperate and deadly con- 
flict at all points, which lasted for 
several hours, in which our arti 
did deadiy execution; and their 
frantic efforts to storm our position 
were beaten back with great loss of 
half-naked warriors, Their. masses, 
spread out by thousands along 
hill sides, kept swaying and s 
to and fro, yelling an brandishing 
their lances and clubs, ready to 
move On US em masse a8 s0On as 
they saw their attacking column 
leap our breastworks, when we 
should have been overwhelmed by 
numbers. A_ well- directed fire 
from our artillery into the swarms 
on the hillsides inflicted immense 
destruction among the poor wretches, 
forcing them constantly to shift 
their position. 
“Our Krupp gun did great exe- 
cution, while the Remington rifle 
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decimated the assaulting column to 
such an extent that after several 
desperate efforts to scale the works 
they attempted to retreat. But a 
charge being ordered on the broken 
and retreating columns, which took 
them in the rear and flanks, very 
few were allowed to escape, those 
who fled leaving their wounded and 
dead on the field. 

“Our victory was complete and 
overwhelming. The masses on the 
slopes, seeing the failure and fright 
of their picked warriors, rapidly 
retreated, and soon there remained 
in sight not a single Abyssinian out 
of the countless thousands who had 
peopled the hillsides but a short 
time before. The warfare of this 
people resembles that of the North 
American Indians, who, like them, 
often come up boldly to the conflict 
when their numbers are greatly su- 

ior; but once repulsed and badly 

ten, retreat so rapidly as to 
render it impossible to follow or 
overtake them. ‘With the Abyssin- 
ians it is thesame. Encumbered by 
no baggage or waggons to impede 
attack or retreat, their movements 
are far more rapid than those of a 

lar army, and they fight to 
death, neither asking nor expecting 
quarter. 

“Shortly after, without further 
fighting, King John sued for peace, 
and no hostile movement has since 
taken place in Abyssinia. 

“All of our prisoners who had 
not been put to death (as many 
were after the first battle by the 
Abyssinians, while others were sent 
back terribly and inhumanly muati- 
lated) were exchanged; and the 
bulk of our expeditionary force re- 
turned to Egypt in steamers vid 
Suez. 

“Of these the larger portion of 
rank and file, under command of 
Osman Pasha Ferik, were sent asa 
Turkish contingent by the Khedive, 
and are still doing duty in Turkey. 


All the marvellous stories about the 
capture and ransom of Prince Has- 
san the General-in-Chief, the taking 
of Massowah by the Abyssinians, 
&c., circulated in European journals, 
are = fabrications. 

“ Before our army was withdrawn 
from Abyssinia, strong posts were 
established and garrisoned at Kaya- 
khor and other points, so as to 
secure the frontier against further 
raids, and small reinforcements have 
been despatched for that purpose ; 
but this iS all that feline of the 
war with Abyssinia, the accounts of 
ot so far as we have seen them, 

ave been generally so exaggerated 
and so false.” , ae 

From one of the American officers 
attached as surgeon to the expedi- 
tion, Dr. T. Johnson, who was cap- 
tured in the fight of the 7th Marc 
and kept forty days a prisoner in 
the tent of the chief, or Ras, next 
in rank to Johannes, and who had 
several interviews with the kin 
himself, the present writer obtaine 
many curious particulars, and graphic 
accounts of the manners and habits 
of prince and people. 

aptured on the field of battle 
after receiving a slight lance-thrust 
in the leg, although a non-com- 
batant from the nature of his func- 
tions, Dr. Johnson was tied to the 
bridle of his captor’s horse, and 
dragged along, being compelled to 
keep up with the pace of the ani- 
mal, which fortunately was not 
rapid. Whenever he lagged, stum- 
bled, or fell—as he did several times 
from weariness or the unevenness 
of the ground—he was incited to 
activity by the monitory pricki 
of a lance, until, halfdead wit 
fatigue, he was placed under guard 
in the camp, composed of tents, one 
of which, he afterwards learned, 
was occupied by King Johannes in 
person. He was given neither bed 
nor covering of any kind though 
the night was chill, but slept on 
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the ground as best he might, with 
no pleasing anticipations of the 
morrow. y next morning, ldok- 
ing out from his even of captivity, 
he saw small squads of the Abyssin- 
ian soldiers, armed with guns and 
lances, driving before them like 
sheep numbers of the captive Egyp- 
tians, with their hands tied behind 
their backs. 


Halting on the steep _hillsides,. 


they caused the poor bound wretches 
to run a little distance by pricking 
them with their spears, and then 
shot them down as they ran, as 
coolly as if they had been coveys.of 
partridges, despatching those who 
were only wounded at close quar- 
ters with spear- thrusts. There 
was no semblance of a military 
execution, or of orders from superior 
officers, in this wholesale massacre 
of prisoners taken in the battle 
of the previous day. The poor 
wretches seemed to have been de- 
livered up to the savage soldiery 
to be disposed of according to their 
will or pleasure, without any regard 
to the laws of war, or to the rules 
of civilised warfare as practised 
by modern belligerents, Not only 
slaughter, but brutal mutilation was 
inflicted on.the unhappy prisoners, 
both before and after death, so that 
the survivors had often to envy the 
slain. Many of these unfortunates 
were sent back in mockery to the 
Egyptian army, with menaces of 
the like being done to the rest, did 
they not promptly evacuate the 
country. 

Witnessing these proceedings, the 
captive resigned himself to what he 
r ed, sooner or later, as his cer- 
tain fate also, and nerved himself to 
meet it like a man. He thought his 
hour had come when, roughly sum- 
moned* by his captors by means of 
significant sigus (for he could not 
understand their speech), and with 
several of his Egyptian companions 
in misfortune, he was dragged along 
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to the hillside, where this traged 
was being enacted. sg 
But interposition and relief came 
to him from a most unexpected 
quarter. An Abyssinian chi 
parently of high rank from the 
deference which was paid him, 
though differing from the rest but 
little either in costume or in appear- 
ance, suddenly interfered, and after 
a short and angry colloquy with the 
men who had him in custody, took 
the doctor by the arm, and led him 
away from the scene of slaughter, and 
from the fate of his comrades. This 
preserver proved to be a Ras, second 
only in power and consideration 
to King Johannes himself among 
those wild chieftains, whose rela- 
tions to their king, and to each 
other, strangely resemble those. de- 
picted by Homer as existing be- 
tween Agamemnon, “Anax An- 
dr6n,” and the Greek chieftains be- 
fore Troy. Taken to his own tent 
by this the captive was treated 
less like a prisoner than a guest, 
and finally almost as a brother— 
although the want of a common 
language rendered communication 
between the two of a most restricted 
character in the way of conversa- 
tion, until an interpreter was found. 
Then the Ras plied his guest 
with questions, and exhibi an 
insatiable curiosity only . surpassed 
by his ignorance of everything out- 
side of his native wilds. Fin it 
impossible to make his captors com- 
prehend the difference between an 
American and an Englishman, the. 
Western Continent being a terra 
incognita to them, and also that. 
they considered the English as. 
friends and allies, the doctor ac- 
cepted that nationality, for the 
nonce, thus forced upon him. 
Daring the whole term of his 
captivity—more than a month—he 
shared the bed and board of his pro- 
tector and preserver; the bed con- 
sisting of a mat on the ground,—the 
c 
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food of the coarsest description— 
chiefly hard bread and vegetables, 
washed down with milk, or merissa, 
the brandy of the country. At 
occasional feasts meat was eaten, 
either raw or cooked, the Abys- 
sinians appearing to prefer it in 
the natural state, and greedily de- 
vouring what literally was the 
“ bleeding beef,” with ter gusto 
than a ered pra an E 
lishman of doing. His host, how- 
ever, coolly appropriated, though 
with much courtesy, most of the 
small wardrobe and all the trinkets 
his guest had on his person, or 
which were sent him from the 
Egyptian camp; considering them 
as “ presents” which were his due. 
Thus the Ras observing that the 
doctor wore two shirts, one of linen, 
the other of flannel, gravely re- 
marked that one shirt was all = 
was needful for one man : woe 
guest the option of retaining which- 
ever of the two he preferred, and 
accepting the other. In view of 
the absence of laundries in camp, 
and of the general disregard for 
lution or water, by which they mark 
their contempt for the frequent 
— of “the Turks,” as they 
1 Mohammedans, the doctor 
chose the flannel, and taking off his 
linen one, the Ras forthwith en- 
dued his manly frame with the con- 
fiscated garment. 

The same fate awaited the doc- 
tor’s watch and other trinkets, 
which were gravely, and almost 
affectionately, appropriated by this 
courteous host, who in return pre- 
sented his guest with several curi- 
ous articles of Abyssinian workman- 
ship, such as cups made of the 
rhinoceros’ horn, hippopotamus-hide 

whips, and other articles of rude 
native workmanship. 

Ri il their conversations, through 

oterpreter, as already stated, 


the ‘Ras d a most childlike 
ignorance ait on ners and cus- 


toms of civilised men. He was 
kind enough to send out his pris- 
oner every day, under escort, to 
take exercise; and contrasting his 
kindness, and even gentleness, with 
the terrible barbarities he’ had wit- 
nessed, and the general brutality of 
the people, Dr. Boliness could only 
wonder at his own exceptional good 
fortune, which he attributes to the 


ng- ‘fact of his being a white man and a 


Christian. This view was confirm- 
ed by an interview which he had a 
few days after his capture with the 
terrible Johannes himself. On re- 
turning one day from his walk, the 
prisoner was astonished by being 
accosted in good English by one of 
the men squatting at the tent-door, 
who differed from his companions 
in appearance or dress in no respect, 
but who proved to be one of the 
king’s interpreters, sent specially 
to see him. Informed by this per- 
son that he had been sent to ques- 
tion him as to the numbers, strength, 
and disposition of the Egyptian 
forces; the doctor, of course, gave 
as little information as __ possible, 
leading his position as a hakim 
for doctor) as an excuse for his al- 
leged ignorance of all the milita 
matters on which he was questioned. 
The interpretér, evidently dissatis- 
fied, intimated as much, significantly 
adding that probably the prisoner 
would remember more when brought 
into the presence of the king and 
questioned by him on these matters. 
The next day the interpreter re- 
turned, announcing that he had 
been sent to bring the prisover 
before the king, an invitation there 
was no refusing, so the doctor rose 
up and accompanied him. They 
proceeded to the tent of King John, 
not far distant, which differed but 
little from that of the Ras, ex- 
cept in being larger, and in having 
a tent for women adjoining it; an 
there they found the “ king 0 of 
kings,” as he loves to style himself, 
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King Johannes had evidently made 
his preparations to impress the 
stranger at this audience. He was 
carefully posé upon his mat at the 
extreme end of the tent on a kind 
of: raised platform, his left arm 
thrown carelessly over the neck of 
a tamed lioness, whose two cubs 
gambolled -like kittens about the 
tent. Several of his chieftains or 
ras, were grouped around him. The 
king himself seemed a man in the 
prime of life and vigour, his expres- 
sion of countenance sullen, almost 
apathetic; he kept his eyes cast 
down, seldom looking straight at 
his interlocutor, but giving sudden, 
swift, sidelong glances, full of pene- 
tration and suspicion. 

His complexion was not black, 
but coffee-coloured, many shades 
lighten than that of the negro. His 
features, like those of all the Abys- 
sinians, were high and aquiline, 
with nothing of what is commonly 
regarded as the African type in 
Europe, clear cut, with thin com- 
pressed lips. 

His speech was measured and 
slow, and almost hesitating, as 
though neither his words nor his 
ideas flowed rapidly. There was 
much native dignity in his manner, 
which was more reserved than that 
habitual to the Abyssinians, though 
he is of pure blood, of a distinguish- 
ed but not royal family, having suc- 
ceeded Theodoros, through English 
assistance, after the defeat and death 
of that king of Abyssinia, 

He wore the dress common to 
Abyssinian chieftains, consisting of 
a long cotton cloth with a red 
band ranning through the centre, 
worn much in the style of the old 
Roman with no covering for 
the head or feet (though on great 
occasions he wears the triple crown 
of Ethiopia in a gold circlet) ; shoes, 
stockings, and even fez caps being 
unknown luxuries in Abyssinia. 
The king’s wives, like the other 
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women, wore the scanty cotton 
cloths, similar to those of the men, 
searce sufficient to cover their naked- 
ness—-all coquetry of dress or orna- 
ment being conspicuously absent. 
Like the North American Indian 
squaws, whom they closely resemble, 
they are treatéd as drudges and 
beasts of burden, and accompan 
the camp in that capacity. Althoug 
some of the young girls are pretty, 
with graceful figures, yet the matur- 
er women arpa have but small 
pretensions to good looks, owing to 
the hard lives they lead, and the 
hard work they do, carrying, on a 
march, not only their young chil- 
dren on their backs, but their cook- 
ing utensils also. The chief, indeed 
the only, coquetry in costume prac- 
tised both by men and women in 
this primitive region, consists im 
the elaborate hair-dressing to which 
they submit themselves, Both 
sexes spend. days in dressing their 
hair—worn long by men as well as 
women—copiously anointing it with 
butter, and ‘plaiting it when well 

d into heavy folds on the top 
of the head. 

When once these solid structures 
have been reared with pain and 
labour, they leave them in that 
state for several weeks. Into these 
tresses a pin of wood or metal six 
inches long is thrust, to loosen the 
folds if necessary, as well as to 
scratch the sealp beneath. You can 
see their head-dress from a distance, 
glittering with its greasy covering’; 
and as the butter is far from . 
“distance lends enchantment to 
the view,” in this as in many other 
cases. 

When the application is first 
made, it is curious to observe how, 
as the fierce rays of the African sun 
begin to melt the butter on the 
erown of the head; the chieftain 
throws off his cotton toga, and allows 
the rivnlets ' of se to trickle 
down his shiny k back, and 
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afford by its covering a protection 
against insects and the sun, The 
reference in the Old Testament to 
the oil running down the beard of 
Aaron is strongly suggestive of the 
origin of this curious custom, adopt- 
ed ibly as much for protection 
against heat and insects as for the 
purpose of adornment. 

ere were many women, in ad- 
dition to the men, crowded into, as 
well as outside of, the king’s tent ; 
the captive “ Ingleeze” being a sub- 
ject of much curiosity, so that his 
interview with the king could 
scarcely be. considered as private 
and confidential. 

At this and subsequent inter- 
views with King Johannes, during 
which the conversation was carried 
on through a native interpreter, the 
doctor was closely interrogated, not 
only as to Egyptian movements, but 
concerning his own personal con- 
nection with the Egyptians. The 
first query addressed to him by the 
king was, how it happened that he, 
an “Ingleeze,” and friend to the 
Abyssinians, as well as co-religionist, 
should have come to fight against 
them for “the Turks”? To which 
the reply was that he did not come 
to fight at all, but to act as hakim 
in attending to the wounded on 
both sides, to improve in his pro- 
fession. Finally, the king proposed 
taking him into his own service, 
offering to double the pay he was 
receiving from the Khedive, and to 
make him governor of a province. 
But these brilliant offers the cap- 
tive declined, on the plea of an im- 
aginary wife and children at home 


in Europe who needed his care. 


Finally, the king asked if he 
would undertake, if liberated, to 
convey a letter from the “king of 
kings” to his sister, Queen Victoria, 
without letting the Khedive know 
anything about it—obstinately in- 
sisting on his being an “ Ingleeze,” 
America being an unknown geogra- 


phical expression to this enlightened 
“Christian prince!” On the doe- 
tor’s faithfully promising to fulfil 
this duty, Johannes consented to 
write the letter and send him 
through safely to Massowah, whence 
he might proceed to England. Days 
and weeks elapsed, during which 
the interpreter constantly informed 
the prisoner that the king’s coun- 
sellors, the priests, were vainly en- 
deavouring to get his consent and 
signature to the letter they had pre- 
pared, complaining and appealing to 
Queen Victoria of the proceedin 
of the Khedive ; but that they could 
not conquer his constitutional in- 
dolence, only shaken off under the 
strong excitement of war or the 
chase. So that when the exchange 
of prisoners took place in which the 
doctor was included, no letter was 
ready, and he was allowed to leave 
without it—which was probably a 
saving of labour, since it is more 
than doubtful whether it would ever 
have reached its destination under 
the circumstances. Dr. Johnson 
represents the manners, habits, and 
customs of the Abyssinians in their 
daily lives as filthy, squalid, and 
barbarous in the extreme, their im- 
morality being as conspicuous as 
their fanaticism. His health suf- 
fered severely from the privations 
and bad diet to which he was sub- 
jected, though the guest of a chief, 
and faring equally well with his en- 
tertainer. Captain Deerholtz, a Swiss 
officer, captured at the same time, 
fared even worse than the doctor ; be- 
ing brutally maltreated by his captors 
throughout, and his wounds shame- 
fully neglected. So that Dr. John- 
son was exceptionally fortunate. 
Some idea of the natural features 
of the country has already been 
given, and some additional details 
may not prove uninteresting ; for 
most of Abyssinia is still terra in- 
cognita to the rest of the world, so 
jealously have these wild warriors 
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guarded their country—the episode 
of the English expedition being a 
very short and imperfect one. 

e Blue Nile and Atbara both 
take their rise in the heart of Abys- 
sinia, in a lake called Tsana. The 
country bordering this lake is trop- 
ical in its vegetation, yielding the 
orange, lemon, lime, and banana; 
and here, as well as far into the sur- 
rounding country, the products both 
of the temperate and tropic zones 
can be raised in abundance, 

The lower valleys produce corn, 
teff (a small much prized by 
the natives), indigo, and dourah or 
maize, Barley, wheat, flax, &c., grow 
upon the most elevated plateaux. 
The vine, and most fruit and vege- 
tables, ean also be cultivated with 
little effort ; though little attention 
is paid to their cultivation by this 
wandering and restless race, more 
nomadic than agricultural still in 
their tastes and habits. Like most 
of the Semitic barbarians, they pre- 
fer the production of that food which 
costs the least’ labour; hence they 
live chiefly on tef' and dourah, 
grains easily cultivated, and on cat- 
tle, of which they have enormous 
herds, as well as sheep. Good 
cotton lands are to be found between 
the Blue Nile and Atbara rivers. 

When Dr. Johnson, in his famous 
“-Rasselas,” placed his “ happy val- 
ley” in Abyssinia, whose wandering 
herdsmen still proudly style them- 
selves princes, he drew largely on 
his imagination ; for its valleys are 
and have been the reverse of happy 
under their past and present rulers. 
Yet the pride of these half-naked 
barbarians is surprising, for they 
claim descent from King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, and in the 
name of “ Menelek” still a 
by their king, reproduce that of the 
issue of that union, and boast that 
all other kings are but parvenus and 
pretenders compared to theirs. 
Though the “king of kings”— 
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as the Abyssinian potentate styles 
himself—squats on a mat for a 
throne, possesses neither hat 
nor shoes, yet is his pride none the 
less absolute, and the traditions of 
this people confirm his pretensions. 
It is a eurious fact, that all of the 
Abyssinians of more than average 
intelligence insist that they were 
Jews before they were Christians, 
and that “ Menelek” introduced 
among them the laws of Moses— 
retained by them in part even to 
this day. These they observe in 
common with the Copts of Egypt, 
from whom they draw their spiritual 
head or high priest ; and at the same 
time they claim, like the Copts, to 
have derived their Christianity from 
St. Mark, who, as is .well known, 
lived and died at Alexandria; insist- 
ing that the bones of that saint are 
still preserved in the old Coptic 
church there, though history records 
that they were stolen by the Vene- 
tians for the famous church bear- 
ing his name at Venice.’ You still 
see many old Jewish customs in 
daily practice among this primitive 
people, such as circumcision, the 
choice of meats, the veil of the 
temple, &c.—and fancy yourself in 
the midst of the Jewish race while 
among them, from their striking 
resemblance in face and figure to 
that ancient people. 

Their Christianity is more in form 
than in substance. As far as the 
outside observer can judge, it con- 
sists in long fasts and correspond- 
ingly long feasts—in fierce fanat- 
icism rather than rational _ belief, 
whilst neglecting the chief canons 
of the Christian Church in their 
lives and practices; all the sacra- 
ments being practically disregarded 
by them, according to the pub- 
lished testimony of the bishops of 
their own Church, sent on a special 
mission to them by their Patriarch 
at Jerusalem, 

One article of faith they cling -to 
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with fanatical feerinating 
hatred to the Moslem people an 
faith, fostered by continual warfare, 
and kept alive by their priests, who 
sonoma them to, and en 

them in, battle, As far as can 
ascertained, there are amoug them 
about. 10,000 Mussulmans, about 
the same number of Catholics, and 
perhaps 15,000 Jews,—all of whom 
are apparently of the same colour 
and race, 

The Jews in Abyssinia are work- 
ers in gold and iron, as they are 
throughout the East, and by their 
skill and industry furnish the rest 
with their barbaric appliances of 
show and splendour,—such as rings 
and trinkets for men and women; 
crosses, d&c., for the priesthood ; 
the emblazonments of the shields 
of the warriors with gold and sil- 
ver; as well as the rich trappings 
for their horses. Hence this class 
is indispensable both to the vanit 
and the needs of the class call- 
ing itself Christian. The estimate 
as to the respective numbers of 
the different classes of population 
must of course be conjectural, as 
neither the Abyssinian Government 
nor people deal much in statistics, 
and much of the interior of the 
country has been unvisited by 
Europeans, or merely passed through 
under circumstances not admitting 
of accurate observation. 

As to minerals, iron and copper are 
frequently met with, and Sir Samuel 
Baker speaks of gold found along 
the streams. He describes a fine 
and extensive country, with very 
fertile ands, lying on both sides of 
the Atbara river, and its tributary 
the Settite—much of which is 
claimed to be within the Egyptian 
boundary. These lands he regards 
as suitable. to the cultivation of 
cotton, as they can easily be irri- 
gated. But he warms into enthu- 
siasm in describing the great herds 
of; elephants wandering through 
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these es whose ivory would be 
80 rich a prize. Other large game, 
such as the lion, leopard, rhinoceros, 
mpeopsheanen wild boar, giraffe, and 
other animals common to North 
Africa, roam over this paradise of 
hunters. Besides these you find 
such smaller game as the gazelle, 
elan, &c.; and the guinea-fowl, 
pheasant, pigeon, and a yast quan- 
tity of birds of variegated and rich 
plumage abound, Search the wide 
world over, you can find no finer 
field for the sportsman—both as 
regards large or small game—nor any 
where the products of the hunt may 
be made more profitable, from the 
ivory of the elephant to the plum- 
age of the birds. But there is 
danger from man as well as from 
wild beasts in pursuing the chase 
witbin the realm of Abyssinia. 

After passing through the rich 
cereal region of Abyssinia, you come 
to Lake Tsana, at the head-waters 
of the Blue Nile, where the coffee- 
oom. lemon, citron, orange, and 

anana, are found in tropical abun- 
dance. 

Among the ruins of Axium, an 
ancient city near Adua the pre- 
sent capital of Abyssinia, -are still 
to be seen some relics of a mighty 
but forgotten past, whea Ethiopia 
was one of the great powers of the 
earth, and Solomon in all his glory 
“did not disdain to entertain her 
Queen.” 

Amid these ruins is one. of 
what seems formerly to have been 
an obelisk, similar to those of 
Egypt, covered with hieroglyphics, 
recording the names and histories 
of unknown kings—and dedicated 
to “the Son of the God of War.” 
Another crumbling fragment com- 
memorates in hieroglyphics King 
Makeka, coeval with the Queen of 
Sheba ; and yet another, the famous 
Queen herself,from whom Abyssinian 
royalty traces its descent. Herod- 
otus tells us that about 240,000 
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ptian troops stationed at the 
Isle of Elephantis (Philz) deserted 
to the King of Ethiopia, assigning 
as their reason “their non-payment 
and retention there for three years,” 
responding to the expostulations of 
Psammeticus in “ language unfit for 
ears polite.” In his very clever 
book of adventure recently pub- 
lished, Colonel Long, the Lieuten- 
ant of Gordon Pasha, thus sums up 
the situation of all Central Africa; 
“A continual internecine war of 
tribes exists in Central Africa. The 
stronger takes from the weaker cattle 
and slaves. That ‘might makes 
right’ is essentially a savage in- 
stin ct,” 

That this really is the unwritten 
law of Abyssinia, and of the rest 
of that “arida nutrix leonum” (as 
Horace denominated Africa) outside 
of civilised Egypt, the concurrent 
testimony of all disinterested wit- 
nesses goes to prove, although 
those whose zeal is greater than 
their knowledge may deny it. In 
the great interests of civilisation 
and humanity it would indeed be 
well if some more enlightened and 
less barbarous ruler (whether Chris- 
tian or Mohammedan) than the 
savage warrior who now rules with 
a rod of iron, should be called to 
govern Abyssinia. So long as this 
fair and fertile country is subjected 
to the sway of savage chieftains, 
neither civilisation, pro nor 
true Christianity, can be hoped for. 
The true emblem of Johannes, and 
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of his cruel compeers, is indeed, as 
he boasts, that untamable beast of 
prey, the lion; and the triumphs of 
ace are, and must continue to be, 
alien to the character of both prince 
and people. 
hile, therefore, Egypt really has 
no need of Abyssinia, the latter has 
great and pressing need of Egypt, 
or some other civilising agency, if 
the ancient realm of Ethiopia is 
ever again to emerge from “ the 
double’ darkness of Night, and 
Night’s daughter Ignorance.” 


Since the preceding article was 
written, an ambassador from Ki 
Johannes has arrived at Cairo, and, 
after two months’ stay, returned 
without effecting any positive un- 
derstanding between the two poten- 
tates, This ambassador is said to 
have died at Massowah, on his way 
back home. The most recent at- 
tempt made towards a positive un- 
derstanding, has been the mission 
of Gordon Pasha to the Abyssinian 
ruler in the month of March last, 
the result of which is not yet 
known. : 

Gordon Pasha, on his way down 
to his new province, which em- 
braces all equatorial Africa from 
the First Cataract, was empowered 
to treat with Johannes en route, 
and to make a treaty with him 
on behalf of the Khedive; and, 
by the latest advices, he was still 
at Massowah engaged in that busi- 
ness. 
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PAULINE.—PART VI. 
BLUNDELLSAYE, 


CHAPTER XXI.—AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 


“ Yet think not that he comes below 


ratio ; 


The current coin of fashion’s mint, 2) 
The common ballroom-going stint. 

Of trifling cost his -in-trade is 

Whose business 


is.to please the ladies, 


Or who to honours may aspire 
Of a town beau or dandy squire.” © 


A youne woman does not fly 
from the dinner-table, while yet the 
second course is circling round, 
without provoking comment; and 
many snd. varied were the interpre- 
tations put upon Pauline’s beha- 
viour. 

What a pity that she should be 
so delicate! What an unfortunate 
thing nervousness was! The wea- 
ther was trying. Lady Finch 
brought forward a headache on her 
own account; and Mrs. Wyndham, 
not to be outdone, averred that she 
had felt unequal to being out of her 
room the whole afternoon. 

To Mr. Fennel, however, was 
due the happy suggestion of the 
evening. 

It was wholly, entirely, and glo- 
riously his own: and it was acknow- 
ledged at once, and by universal 
consent, to be the most rational ex- 
planation that had been given of 
the unfortunate contretemps. No 
wonder he was proud of it. No 
wonder he repeated it, with in- 
creased faith in his own genius, aud 
glory in his success, when he rode 
over to the Grange on the follow- 
ing morning, to make the proper 
—". ;' 

rs. Wyndham was alone in the 
drawing-room, and accordingly to 
her he addressed himself. 

“Tt was the venison now, wasn’t 
it?’ said he. “I know lots of 
ladies can’t stand a haunch. It is 


so—so,—not unpleasant, you know, 
because venison can’t be unpleasant. 
And what a haunch it was! Splen- 
did! But then there is something 
a you know, something un- 
ike anything else, about a haunch, 
and it was carried past just the 
moment before. So, then, I made 
up my mind it was at the bottom 
of the mischief.” 

“It might have been, Mr. Fennel. 
My dear niece is certainly excessively 
susceptible. So am I; and so are 
ali our family. We are quite fool- 
ishiy particular; it really becomes 
a misfortune. I am surprised, I 
own,” apologetically, “that Miss 
La Sarte was the only sufferer last 
night. I am most thankful, I as- 
sure you, that I was too far off to be 
endangered. With good kind Sir 
John sitting by my side—the donor, 
you understand; the haunch came 
from him—it would really have 
been awkward. And over little 
accidents of this kind, over faint- 
ness, one has no manner of control. 
It is all nerves, you know, nerves, 
There can be nothing disagreeable, 
nothing in any way offensive, about 
venison, park venison, too,” con- 
tinued the lady, feeling as if she 
must emphasise the difference ; 
“ but unfortunately it is not a ques- 
tion of argument—it is an effect on 
the imagination, too subtle to be 
analysed.” 

This was quite good enough sense 
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for Mr. Fennel, who was willing to 
be supported in any way agreeable 
to his companion. 

“Tt is a pity, isn’t it?” said he; 
“because, you see, we can’t do 
without venison, although certainly 
we might « 

“Oh, fie!” exclaimed she, brisk- 
ly; “you are not going to say you 
could do without us poor women ? 
I should never have expected this 
from you, Mr. Fennel! 
not indeed !” 

He protested—she feigned to be 
exasperated afresh; he explained— 
she would misunderstand; he apo- 
logised, and she was content, 

All this was amusing enough to 
Mrs. Wyndham, who was’ never 
better pleased than when carrying 
on a nonsensical banter, and who 
was as confident of her ebarms as 
any belle in her first’ season; but it 
began shortly to pall on the young 
man, 

He wondered why Miss La Sarte 
did not appear. He*began to look 
out of the window, tap his boots 
with his cane, and exhibit other 
signs of restlessness. 

“You are surprised that my niece 
should choose that walk, I daresay,” 
commented Mrs, Wyndham, who, 
while following the direction of his 
eyes, had been indulging in a tirade 
against damp avenues, dead Jeaves, 
and closed-in grounds. “It is a 
foolish whim, and so I tell her. 
So many nicer places as there are 
to be had, it is really odd, and im- 
prudent too, But we women never 
are’ prudent; that, you know, is 
proverbial. We leave pralencs, 
like all the sterner virtues, to your 
sex. Pauline is not to be turned 
from her own way, when once her 
heart is set upon it. I told her, 
warned her; I should not be sur- 
prised ” (with a bright idea) “if, 
after all, it was not more of a chill, 
caught out of doors on such a mis- 
erable afternoon as yesterday, than 


I should 


the venison! Achill! I have no 
doubt about it, now. Foolish girl ! 
And there she is in it again, at this 
moment !” 

“Where?” cried he, eagerly— 
where ?” 

“ That scarlet dot among the trees. 
That is her red shawl. Now that 
the branches are bare, one can see - 
a long way down the walk.” 

He gasped with dismay. 

Did she know he was there? Did 
she not mean to come in? Worse 
than all, had she gone out to avoid 
him ¢ 

It certainly — so, and yet 
he could not yield the point ite 
out a struggle. He had not passed 
that way, and as he had not seen 


her, it was quite ible that nei- 
ther had she seen fim, 


“Really, it is a foolhardy thing 
to do!” 

As Mrs. Wyndham spoke, she 
moved towards the bell, but, divin- 
ing her purpose, her companion 
forestalled her, stammering - with 
eagerness, 

“Now, do send me,” cried ‘he. 
“Tt’s—it’s really awfully bad, you 
know ; and I'll tell her von said so. 
Pon my word I will, and T'll bring 
her in, too. She can’t help coming, 
if you send for her, can she?” 

He was off ere she could stop oe 
- “Now, Miss La Sarte, this is 
bad of you; ‘pon my ‘word it ‘e 
now! ‘Your aunt is awfully put 
out about it—she really is; and she 
sent me to bring you in, you know ; 
and I told her that I would.” 

“ Why should I come in ?” 

“Because — oh, well, I don’t 
know. I came to bring you—I did 
indeed. Mrs, Wyndham sent me. 
But, after all, it’s very jolly here,” 
continued the faithless messenger ; 
“and I don’t see why we should 
go in—’pon my word I don’t. Or 
we might go to the garden, mightn’t 
we, and then she couldn’t mind 
that, could she 











“To the garden! What should 
we do there ?” 

“ What should we do there?” 
echoed he, with a cheerful laugh,. 
“Ha, ha, ha! What should we 
do there ?” 

She stared at him. 

“That was so good,” he econ- 
tinued, adaptiog his pace to. hers, 
with a comfortable settling down 
to companionship. “ There’s no 
reason in the world why we should 
go; and as for your aunt, 1 dare- 
say she has forgotten all about it 
by this time. It’s ever so much 
pleasanter out, isn’t it? And I 
think this is the nicest walk ‘I ever 
saw, "pon my What is the 
matter ?” 

“Nothing. I thought I heard 
some one.” 

“Did you? Ohno; Mrs, Wynd- 
ham would never send again. I 
am sure she wouldn’t; for I told 
her I would bring you—and so I 
should, only, you see, you wouldn’t 
come.” 

Louder came the sound of wheels, 
Her heart seemed to be beating in 
her throat, and every limb trembled. 
She knew—she had known. since 
morning—that there was still some- 
thing left to hope, to wait for; and 
wait she would. The carriage, 
which had passed at an early hour 
through the grounds, was now re- 
turning. Too soon, too. soon, she 
feared, for any good news; but if 
the worst had to be learnt, she 
must hear it then and there. 

Oh! what should she do to get 
rid of her tormentor ? 

“Can I ask you to take the 
trouble to go up to the house for 
me? . It is only to tell my aunt 
that—that—that ’—(what message 
could be framed on the spur of ‘the 
moment!) “that, as she dislikes my 





being here, we will go to the gar- 
den, or come ir.” 

“Oh! not ‘come in,’” pleaded 
he. 





Furthermore, if the young lady 
was so docile, what need of a. fore- 
runner? Quick as thought, she 
saw, corrected, her mistake, and 
yielded the point. 

“We will go to the garden, 
then.” 

Oh, joy! He turned the corner 
ere the carriage came in sight, and 
she stood by the wayside, alone. 

She was right, so far, It was 
Dr. Tyndall’s brougham; and with 
a gesture she bade the coachman 
draw up. But the inside was 
empty. 

« Where is your master ?” 

“ Stopped at Blundellsaye, miss,” 
“Ts ie to be there long?” with 
a gleam of hope. 

“To be called for at five, unless 
he sends word, which is to be left 
at the lodge.” 

“ How is Mr. Blundell ?” 

“ Not.so bad as yesterday, miss.” 

When Mr. Fennel reappeared, the 
eatriage was out of view, and Paul- 
ine met him with a smile, 

He could not now provoke her. 
The few moments of unbroken quiet 
his absence had procured, had suf- 
ficed to compose and soothe; and 
with a grateful spirit she rose above 
every trifling annoyance. 

Now, she felt, was the opportunity 
given to atone for previous neglect, 
and to wipe out, if possible, reminis- 
cences which might have given rise 
to suspicion. 

The reminiscences of her present 
companion were not, it is true, 
likely to be troublesome in them- 
selves; but that was, unfortunately, 
no guarantee that they should not 
be indirectly mischievous—that 
they should not be imparted .to 
other more appreciative ears, Daily 
is the electric spark of intelligence 

d through non-conducting lips. 
They feel not, they discern not, 
what they touch ; but in its naked 
truth the message is conveyed, and 
only when it gains its destined 
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point the shoek is felt, the work 
1s done. 

On this Pauline ruminated, 

“Who has she got hold of 
now?’ said Mrs, Jermyn, as she 
and Charlotte came in sight of the 
pair, having driven over to lunch- 
con. “It is Mr. Fennel, I do be- 
lieve !” 

“Tt is!” cried Charlotte. ‘Poor 
Pauline! Little Fennel in cold 
blood is rather too much of a good 
thing. At a ball or dinner-party 
he is passable, but before two 
o’cloek !” 

“ Ay, before two o’clock! What 
can have brought him here before 
two o'clock? I think Pauline 
must be a most artful girl. To 
make an appointment with a young 
man——” 

“ Oh, Do 


nonsense, mamma! 


you think any human being could 
be so insane as to make an 
pointment with little Fennel? 


ap- 
He 
has come to call, and she has met 
him, and is taking him up to the 
house —that is* all, Poor little 
chick! He is as happy as possible, 
Look at the little head going, and 
the little shoulders bobbing, and 
the little arms turned in, and the 
little toes turned out; What a 
little piece of absurdity it is, from 
beginning to end! And how angry 
it. will be with us for coming! 
Carrying off its Pauline, taking the 
cream off its little cup of bliss, or, 
who knows? dashing the cup alto- 
gether from its lips! Listen! how 
_ merry its little heart is now! Ah, 
my friend, that laugh died away 
when you tured and saw .us/ 
Well, we shan’t owe you a grudge,” 
cried the good-natured chatterer ; 
“for I’m sure I should have felt 
just the same if I had stood in your 
stead. Well, Pauline?;..How do 
you do, Mr, Fennel ?” . 

“You are having a nice walk,” 
said Mrs. Jermyn, eyeing them 
both. She had at least the right 


to say “walk,” until the walk had 
been disclaimed, 

“We are going to the garden,” 
replied Panlive, Sncomnigs «Will 
you and Charlotte come? Do; 
you wanted to see the pines, and 
there are some large ones just com- 
ing on.” 

Wanted to see the pines? . Yes; 
but not to see Pauline showing the 

ines!—not to be handed out of 

t carriage in her’ own sister-in- 
law’s grounds, and taken to Aer 
garden, and treated as.a visitor, 
where she had a right to be at 
home !|—not to be welcomed and 
patronised, and pulled about hither 
and thither to suit the young lady’s 
convenience! No indeed! 

But for Mr. Fennel’s presence, 
Mrs, Jermyn could hardly have 
brought herself to accept the invita- 
tion. 

As it was, she debated; but 
Charlotte had leaped to the ground, 
disdaining assistance, and curiosity 
prompted the offended lady to ‘put 
pride in her. pocket, and follow. 
At least she would discover the 
object of the expedition, 

ines indeed! A girl without.a 
penny should not presume to. talk 
about pines. 

To her astonishment, thé — girl 
without a penny walked off with 
Charlotte, and Mr. Fennel was left 
to be her escort. 

A blind, of course; but she’was 
agreeably disappointed at finding 
that she could so soon satisfy her- 
self on the points about which she 
was most inquisitive. No one could 
now interfere with her. 

“T had no idea that ing 
was one of your accomplishments, 
Mr. Fennel?” she ‘ 

Neither had he, but the cireum- 
stances were explained. Miss La 
Sarte had deferred to the wishes of 
her aunt, who had disliked her ~ 
quenting the closed-in Lp e, 
or he, or somebody, had suggested 
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the garden, and so, and so—that was 
it. He thought it was pleasant 
enough anywhere, for his part. 

“No doubt,” replied the lady, 
drily ; “even without the pines,” 

“Qh, well, you know, I should 
like to see them awfully, if you 
would. There’s nothing better than 
a pine, and the one last night was 
the best I ever tasted. “Pon my 
word it was.” 

“Last night?” murmured Mrs, 
eer absently. 

“I forgot you were not here, 
We had an awfully nice little party, 
only Miss La Sarte was ill. And 
so I rode over this morning to see 
how she was. And she was out, 
you know. It was rather good, 
wasn’t it? Like the dog, you 
know. Ha, ha, ha! Mother Hub- 
bard’s dog, wasn’t it? What is the 
verse ?” 

*¢ * When she came back, 
The dog was a-laughing,’ ”’ 


said Mrs. Jermyn, readily. “Yes, 
amusing. But it was exactly the 
sort of thing one might expect—,” 
she checked herself. “The young 
ladies of the present day are in- 
clined to be a little whimsical, we 
must acknowledge, Mr. Fennel, 
Miss La Sarte kept her room ?” 

He was delighted to explain. 
Miss La Sarte had not kept her 
room, but she had retired to it 
deplorably early. Everybody had 
agreed as to the cause of her ill- 
ness. 

“ And you would not think there 
could be anything the matter with 
her this morning, would you?” 
cried he, eloquently. “She was just 
as well as she could be when I 
came. She was walking up and 
down here in the avenue,’ 

“Tt is hardly fair of us to rob 
you of so charming a companion.” 

“ Oh, well, you know, we'll catch 
them up in the garden, They can’t 
get away from us in the garden. 





That’s the best thing about a gar- 
den,” continued he, confidentially ; 
“you know where to find people, 
and that sort of thing. If you are 
told to look for them in the stables, 
or the kennels——” 

* You would hardly expect to 
find Miss La Sarte in either place ?” 

“Oh, you know, Mrs. Jermyn, I 
was not talking of her then. You 
are laughing at me.” 

He was prepared to be offended, 
but she hastily apologised. “Only 
a joke, Mr. Fennel. You, who are 
so fond of jokes, must not blame me 
for my little attempt; but,” anxious 
to please, “ you must not speak of 
gardens so disrespectfully, for we 
have heard t accounts of your 
own. You do take some interest in 
it, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, well, I do, sometimes, 
But what’s the use if I did? My 
gardener is such a swell that he 
won’t let me touch anything, and if 
I want a flower for my button-hole 
he hides it! ’Pon my word he 
does! I say, ‘Oh! come .now, 
Harrison, this is too bad! This is 
past a joke! Where’s that white 
concern gone? But he won’t tell 
me, you know. He makes believe 
it is over, or some stupid show of 
that kind. I say, ‘Oh, come, now, 
I know your stingy ways! but just 
gre me one—just one. Come now.’ 

ut he won’t. He is too many for 
me. Lhave got to give in to Har- 
rison, whatever he says; because, 

ou know, anything for a quiet 
ife.” 

“You take prizes at the flower- 
show as a reward for your good- 
nature.” 

“Did Harrison take a prize? 
’*Pon my word I didn’t know. He 
would not tell me, you know; he 
would never tell me. He keeps it 
dark, all about flower-shows and 
that sort of thing.” 

So he twaddled on. 

Meantime Charlotte had inquired, 
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“ What brought him over at this 
hour? I don’t ask who brought 
him; that is apparent. But what 
excuse had he for coming ?” 

“We had a party last night, and 
I was stupid—at least, I don’t know 
how it was, I had to get up and 
leave the dinner-table. Wasn’t it 
wonderful ?” commented Pauline, 
brightly. “ He was bound to come 
and ask after me.” 

“You had a party! And why 
did you not invite us? You cruel 
creature! You know we like to 
come. Why did you not make 
Aunt Camilla ask us?” 

“Tam afraid I did not think of 
it, Charlotte.” 

“ Well, don’t forget next time, 
and T’ll forgive you. Now say, 
quick, who was there, and all about 
it. Was ita nice one? Did every- 
body come? And what did you 
wear?” 

“ Everybody came, 
pose it was a nice one,” 

“And what did you wear?” 

“What did I wear? Oh, my 
amber crape.” 

“Your amber crape? I don’t 
know it. You were very d, 
then? What is it like? Awd how 
have I never seen it ?” 

“TI don’t know, I wore it at the 
Tracy’s, and Aunt Camilla asked 
me to put it on last night.” 

“ Asked you! That is 


And I sup- 


rather 

od. If you were any other girl in 
the world—but I don’t believe you 
do care much what’ you look like. 


Amber crape! I daresay it looked 
very beautiful, and that you looked 
very beautiful in it. There! 
That is what I would not say to 
everybody! Come now, Pauline, 
confess that you had one little 
gleam of satisfaction in sceing your- 
self in the mirror. Confess to one, 
and prove yourself a very woman,” 
Now, could Pauline confess with 
truth? The horror of the past night 
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was still upon her—still hung like 
a black shadow, out of which she 
had, indeed, stepped into the sun- 
shine, but whose chill touch could 
never be forgotten. 

With a tremulous effort at 
pleasantry she rejoined, “ Never 
mind what I say, dear. Tell your- 
self I did. And next time you may 
be sure I will.” 

“Well, young people, we have 
caught you at last! You cannot 
shake us off any longer. Pauline, 
my love, what is this I hear? Mr. 
Fennel has told me a sad story, 
You naughty, imprudent creature, 
what have you been doing? Some 
one will have to look better after 
you in future, if this is to be the 
way. I must really take you under 
my own wing.” 

“Tt was the venison, you know,” 
murmured a voice by her side. 

“Tt was the amber crape,” cried 
Charlotte. “It was the beautiful 
dress she wore, Mr. Fennel. You 
know you noticed what a beautiful 
dress she had on? Well, it was 
pinched in a little—just a very little 
too tight, and it took away her - 
breath. Aren’t you sorry, now, 
that you had admired the dress so 
much ?” 

“ Well now, I really am, ‘pon my 
word. I did think it looked stun- 
ning, you know. But was it really 
that? Are you sure, now, that it 
had nothing to do with the veni- 
son ?” 

“Or that it had anything to do 
with the dress ?” 

Mrs. Jermyn was looking at 
Pauline. 

“T am sure of nothing. except 
that it is not worth thinking about. 
It is gone, and I am ashamed of it. 
Please say no more.” 

She opened the inner door of the 
hothouse as she spoke, and every 
one had to enter; to look, admire, 
and be suffocated. 











A pleasure was in store for 
Pauline. 

Her brother had been invited by 
his aunt to spend Christmas at the 
Grange, and having had the _ 
luck to obtain a few extra holidays, 
had started off to take them all, as 
he loved to do, by surprise. 

He was in the hall, when the 
party returned from their stroll, 
surrounded by portmanteaus, gun- 
cases, and walking-sticks; and so 
taken up by paying the fare for his 
fly, that they were by his side ere 
he had perceived their approach. 

Never was a new interest more 
opportune. 

auline, now beginning to suffer 
from the reaction consequent on the 
late strain to her nerves, had been 
unable to play the part she had re- 
solved upon. Bodily and mental 
wers were alike jaded; and her 
foss of spirits had affected the others. 

Mrs. Jermyn was irritable and 
suspicious, Mr, Fennel chagrined, 
and even Charlotte’s good temper 
had not been {proof against the 
Pees gloom. 

Tom’s loud, fresh, hilarious “ How 
d’ye do?” was music in the ears of 
all, With him came in a gust of 
the outer atmosphere, a reviving in- 
fluence of ignorance and innocence. 
He was to talk, and be talked to; 
to ask, and be answered; to usurp 
the looks, tongues, and attention of 
the circle. 

Howhad hecome? By the Great 
Western. When? That minute. 
For bow long? Till Monday. 

With the frankness of a school- 
boy, and the ready adaptation of a 
man of the world, he was at home 
in a moment, prepared to sip the 
honey of the passing hour, to past 
and future alike indifferent. 

He had scarcely, it appeared, as 
yet begun his new life. He had 
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been visiting at the country villas 
of the head partners; all had been 
kind to him, and it was evident 
that he had been made much of, 
He was as ready as ever to take the 
lead, secure of the approval his 
gaiety, good looks, and good humour 
never failed to inspire. 

What had they all been about?! 
What was in band for Christmas ? 
He hoped there were to be a lot 
of balls? He hoped they were a 
dancing set? Private theatricals 
were still better. What house had 
been chosen for private theatricals? 
He had passed some very good 
houses on his way from the station. 

The humiliating truth had to be 
confessed with shame—nobody had 
thought of private theatricals, and 
the Hunt Ball was the only one 
of which there appeared to be the 
slightest prospect. 

With one accord they turned to 
this, in the disgrace to which their 
eyes were now opened, and three 
voices put it forth at once; Mr, 
Fennel for the sake of the county, 
Mrs, Wyndham for her own, and 
Pauline for her brother’s. 

She could not have his joyous 
anticipations damped at the outset ; 
and the interposition was in so far 
satisfactory, that, although it was 
evident that this was not all he had 
expected, it was sufficient to prevent 
utter consternation. 

The Hunt Ball? Yes, it was just 
about the time for one, Was. it 
well done? Was it good? Did 


the people go? 

He was a0 ll to Mr. Fennel, 
and took the hint; he was sure he 
would enjoy it immensely. 

“I think we may say the people 
go, certainly,” observed Mrs. Jermyn, 
in her softest tones. Sir John 


and Lady Finch invariably attend, 
and bring a party—a really charm- 
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ing party,—nice pleasant people, of 
the kind one does not often meet 
anywhere else; and the Willoughbys 
come, although the Manor is such 
a lony way off, that—that are 
hardly, perhaps, quite the acquisi- 
tions they ‘might’ be” fin fact, she 
“i not know them). “TI believe 
ey eve excellent people, but they 
rae distant for one to keep up 
anything of acquaintanceship with, 
continued Mrs. Jermyn, skimming 
the surface of truth, but not trou- 
bling the deep waters. “Lord Chor- 
Jey goes, whenever he is at home; 
and Mrs. Curzon, who is rather a 
notable person in her way, is never 
absent. Her party has already be- 
gun to assemble—quite a houseful, 
I believe—all the married daugh- 
ters, and their husbands, and. such 
a number of gentlemen !” 

“With not a gentleman among 
them !” supplemented Charlotte, 
sotto voce. “Do you know Mrs. 
Curzon, Pauline ?” 

“No.” 

“No loss, I can tell you. Mamma 
believes in her, because she puts 
herself forward, and dresses gor- 
geously, and surrounds herself by a 
great rabble of people; but, for my 
part, I think she is the kind of 
widow that ought to have been 
burnt in a suttee. She would have 
presided over the whole ceremo- 
nial with the utmost enjoyment, 
and made eyes at the Brahmin who 
handed her up the pile. Your last 
sight of her would have been, en- 
shroned aloft in the greatest com- 
fort, waving her fan, and kissing the 
tips of her fingers to her dear rela- 
tions among the crowd, “What a 
pity, what a very great pity that 
the world and Mrs. Curzon have both 
been defrauded of such a treat !” 

Mrs. Jermyn had now turned to 
Tom. “Of course I have only 
named a few,” she said. “There 
will be plenty of others, as you 
will see, to say nothing of the pres- 


Blundellsaye. 


ent company. The Thomsons, of 
course, and Major Soames, and the 
Jacks———” 

“Don’t know one of them,” he 
remarked. “I don’t know a soul 
about here, except never mind, 
oe will find me some partners, 

auline. It is the best fun im the 
world making your way about a 
room full of strangers, and being able 
to pick out whom you like, without 
yar Sow per to ask the bores,” 

“Tf one can do so,” replied Mrs. 
Jermyn, not over well pleased at 
her list having failed to awaken 
either respeet or inquiry. “If one 
could choose for one’s self,it would be 
naturally pleasant ; but such a plan 
is not always, excuse me, feasible, 
Sir John and Lady Finch, for in- 
stance, are extremely strict in the 
matter of introductions, and make 
quite a point of no one’s being 
brought up to any of their part 
who is not—not——” she pease, 
uncertain how to finish so plainly 
rude a 

With the grudge she owed Paul- 
ine, so good an opportunity of ‘re 
buking the presumptuous brother 
had been too tempting; but it was 
difficult, in the presence of so many, 
to administer the necessary ‘chas- 
tisement. 

Was he, then, to carry matters 
with a high hand too? Had Tom 
no more idea than Pauline to what 
a low estate they had fallen? She 
was vexed with herself for the no- 
tice she had involuntarily bestowed 
upon Tom, and longed to retract it; 
but both the previous condescension 
and its present withdrawal were 
lost upon the ungrateful recipient. 

Her unfinished gentence, her 
“ not—not——,” he filled up after 
his own fashion. 

“Not ‘all there’ ?” he ‘said, mer- 
rily. “Is that’ it, ma’am? What a 
peculiar couple! Are there any lit- 
tle Finches, or are they all hatched 
and flown ?” 
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“Mr, Finch is——” 

“ Coming up to the front. door,” 

Mrs. Jermyn began the reply, her 
daughter finished it. 

“Ts that Mr. Finch?’ said Tom. 
“He has got a nice little horse. 
Do you think he will offer me a 
mount while Iam here?” . 

rgvantena audacity! Sir John 
and y Finch, the people of the 
neighbourhood, to be called “a 
peculiar couple,” their name joked 
about, and their property coveted ! 

The angry colour gathered on Mrs. 
Jermyn’s cheek, and she glanced 
around, seeking support. 

Would Camilla not say a word ? 
Would Pauline not look abashed ? 
Was Charlotte actually laughing ? 

Nene of them had any sense of 
propriety. Mr. Fennel had even 
turned to young La Sarte, and be- 

n a hunting conversation, and Mrs. 

yndham was regarding them both 
with thecomplacencyof a hostess who 
sees her guests assimilating properly. 

Nor did the entrance of Do y 
Finch improve matters, 

It was Dolly’s way to love and 
be loved, to look kindly on the 
world in general, and to hail with 
rapture anything of a kindred spirit, 

This alone would have been suf- 
ficient to have insured for Mrs, 
Wyndham’s nephew the warmest 

tion; but in Tom he saw 
Panuline’s brother. 

Words cannot paint the satisfac- 
tion of his heart. : 

Due inquiries had hardly bee 
made, he barely allowed _ himself 
time to express his pleasure at wit- 
nessing the invalid recovered, ere 
he turned to Tom. So lucky an 
opportunity could not be made too 
much of ; and, in headlong haste, to 
take every advantage of it, he be- 
thought him of the very mount on 
which young La Sarte had been 
speculating. 

In less than five minutes it was 
placed at bis disposal. 
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As frankly was it accepted, 

“ With just a ‘Thank you,’ and 
no more,” said Mrs. Jermyn after: 
wards. .“ Without a scraple about 
making use of Sir John’s beautiful 
horses, Absolute forcing himself 
on their acquaintance. Making 
the appointment. Seeing no favour 
in it—no—no—no Ate a The 
coolness of these young people is 
really beyond bearing.” 

This, however, had to be for 
Charlotte’s ears alone, and Charlotte 
merely replied by a shrug of her 
shoulders. It was not worth her 
while to open the eyes of the wil- 
fully blind, even had it been a pos- 
sibility. 

During the visit little could be 
said, and nothing could be done, 
to interfere with the arrangements, 
which were harmoniously completed 
under the indignant lady’s very nose. 

“You'll come up to breakfast ?” 
said Dolly. 

“Thanks, What hour?” 

“Ten, sharp. The meet is in 
the enclosure in front of the house.” 
* “TI hope that frosty look in the 
sky will give way,” said Tom, “I 
don’t half like the look of it. How 
was the scent this morning ?” 

“T—I wasn’t out with them,” 
said Dolly. 

He was looking at Pauline as he 
spoke, and all but Tom koew how 
to interpret the words. 

Tom stared. Not out with them? 
Wilfully not out? Was it possible, 
credible ? He could scarcely believe 
his ears. 

“Got a cold,” muttered Dolly, in 
explanation. “Nasty sort of day.” 
Then, with a happy thought, 

’ 


- “ What will you do for me to- 


Miss La Sarte?° You cured me 
splendidly last week, and I have 


come back for more of the same stuff.” _ 


Such spirit deserved to be re- 
warded, as it was, He had secured 
the right to talk to her, and having 
thus. begun, continued boldly— 





“Miss La Sarte, you never come 
to a meet. We are going to have a 
big party to-morrow. Won’t you 
come to breakfast with your brother, 
and my mother will drive you to 
the cover afterwards? She is sure 
to go.” 

“An awfully good idea!” cried 
Tom. “My sister would enjoy 
nothing more. We'll both come.” 

“So very kind,” murmured Mrs, 
Jermyn, for him. 

She was the only auditor. Mrs. 
Wyndham was entertaining Mr. 
Fennel, and Charlotte was occupied 
with a study of the pair. 

“So exceedingly kind,” continued 
she, as the party soon after went in 
to luncheon. “I hope, Pauline, 
that your brother will really appre- 
ciate such an offer, I hope he will 
understand why it was made. It 
would not be amiss, I think, to give 
him a word of caution, a hint——” 

“ The very thing for the dear boy, 
is it not?” exulted her sister-in-law 
in the same breath. ‘“ Now there 
is no need to fear he will be dull. 
Now we shall feel his visit is really 

rovided for. What could have 

appened more @ propos? Mr. 
Fennel being here, too. Quite a 
gathering of young men !” 

She was in the best of humours ; 
her aside was conveyed in a happy 
whisper, Mrs. Jermyn’s in a iar 
undertone ; but to neither did Paul- 


ine pay heed. 
She was planning how to get off 


the promised engagement. Her head 
ached, but dare she plead that? Her 
aunt had not been invited, but could 
she anggest that? Dolly, alone, had 
asked her. She caught at this. 
She caught at it, but to no pur- 
pose, her aunt was simply surprised. 
“T don’t ‘understand, my dear. 
Not go because Lady Finch had sent 
you no invitation? Lady Finch 
knew nothing of the nratter. She 
has asked you there repeatedly, re- 
peatedly. It was not in the least 
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necessary that I should be invited ; 
there was no slight to me, none. A 
oung man asks his friend; quite 
informally—the thought of the mo- 
ment; and it occurs to him to ask 
his friend’s sister also. To be sure 
you can go. It would be quite 
proper and suitable, quite. A nice 
metry meeting, and everybody pre- 
sent; I shall be pleased, delig 
that you should Be seen there—I 
shall, indeed, You will wear your 
black and crimson dress. And, 
Pauline, I think you had better 
have the landau.” 

Mrs. Wyndham was still engros- 
sed with her subject when Dolly 
sauntered up. 

“We shall see you to-morrow ?” 
he said, trying hard to conceal his 
anxiety. 

“Thank you, ye-es,” 

“You will not disappoint—me ?” 
he continued in a low voice, and 
with a sudden meaning and em- 
phasis. Mrs. Wyndham had dis- 
creetly withdrawn, and the moment 
was his own, “I am sure you 
wouldn’t, if you only knew. I ought 
to have said ‘us,’ I suppose, but I 


“was thinking too much of myself, 


Miss La Sarte——” 

She knew not what she said, but 
she stopped him. 

She began to talk, smile, laugh 
insanely, and got him quieted some- 
how. 

This was absurd, This could not 
be allowed. A boy, a mere boy, 
with whom she had permitted: her- 
self to be intimate, with whom she 
had felt it safe to be familiar, was. 
— developing into a_ lover. 
He ought not to make himself ridi-. 
culous: creatures of that age should 
be thinking of other things than 
love; football, cricket, and such+- 
like, should “ fill the measure of «his. 
thoughts.” 

The girl was absolutely cruel in 
her contem 

Poor Dolly’s pretty, fair curls, 
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his- blue eyes, with their wistful 
pertinacious gaze, raised no feeling 
of pity or kindliness in her bosom 
—rather, they excited in it a spring 

of bitterness and disgust. 
, Over her memory there rushed 














Dolly, however, went off, highly 
contented with himself, and with 
all about him. 

He had employed his time to the 
best advantage—had said his say ; 
and now that the opening was thus 
happily made, there was nothing, 
he judged, for him to do, but to 
go hard at it, as was his way with 
‘the hounds. He whistled, like a 

loughman, as he rode along the 
ny and if Lady Finch did not 
absolutely whistle also, when she 
was informed of all that had taken 
place, she did, at all events, fall 
silently in with her son’s views, 

‘ and sympathise in his hope and 
joy} after the most approved mater- 

nal fashion. 

Gx She did more. She despatched 

, a groom forthwith, bearing a pretty 
little note of invitation to both la- 
dies, with the promise of taking out 

a close carriage to the meet, should 

the morning be unfavourable. 

“And if Miss La Sarte prefers 
the drag, there will be plenty of 
others to make a party,” said she, 
meaningly. “Mrs, Wyndham is 
sure to wish to come.” 

Of course Mrs. Wyndham did 
wish to come, very much indeed ; 
and of course nothing could have 

leased her more, than being invited 
in such a decorous and respectable 
manner. 

She sat with the note between 
her fingers half the evening, pass- 
ng eulogiums alternately upon the 
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the recollection of a look, an eye, 
the turn of a dark head,—was she 
to blame? she seemed to see before 
her the man she could have loved ; 
and the man whom she could not 
love, she hated. 









“Delightful scene ! 
Where all around is gay—men, horses, dogs ; 
And in each smiling countenance appears, 

\ Fresh, blooming health, and universal joy.” 


politeness of the writer, the ele- 
gance of her composition, aud the 
long tails of her y’s. 

*I had no intention of going, 
none whatever,” she said; “I did not 
in the least expect to be thought of. 
But since Lady Finch is so kind— 
has taken the trouble to send over 
on purpose—I think I shall really 
enjoy it. Pauline, my love, what 
will you have with your early cup 
of tea? Something you: really will 
need ; it will be quite a little journey. 
Tom must take care of himself. It 
is your expedition, Tom—we go on 
your account. You will see that 
we are in time? Order the Jandau 
“when you please, and we will, do 

our best to be ready, although the 
hour is certainly a drawback. | I 
shall go to bed a little sooner to- 
night: this has been a fatiguing 
afternoon ; at least-———” 

She had not wished§to confess so 
much. Her nephew had fallen on 
a lucky day, and might be allowed 
to presume that the Grange was 
ordinarily thus beset. 

“You have the right sort of 
neighbours, I see,” said. Tom. 
“That’s everything, in the country. 
I suppose you keep open house, 
Aunt Camilla.” 

No supposition could have grati- 
fied his aunt more; and she :re- 
garded the speaker with new com- 
placency, as she called to mind the 
manifestly good impression he had 

made upon her guests in general, 



















and pon those guests whose 
opinion she most cared about, in 
particular. 

It was something, not only to 
have @ man in the house, but to 
have a man who drew thither other 
men. It was a great thing to have 
a nephew who could make a friend 
of Dolly Finch. She began to 
wonder how she had done without 
Tom, As she walked up-stairs she 
found in him fresh merits at every 
landing. 

Left together, the brother and 
sister began to talk. 

“Isn't it capital?” cried the san- 
guive Tom, referring to his next day’s 
amusement; I daresay I shall be 
out, every time. This is a three- 
days-a-week pack, Finch says. It’s 
a roughish country, and lames the 
hounds, rather. What a jolly fellow 
he is !: And didn’t I come in the very 
nick of time? The other one would 
have mounted me too, only he is 
short of two horses; he was awfully 
civil, but he has a duffer of a seat, 
I don’t believe he is ever in the 
field with the others,” 

All of this she had heard before, 
but, full of his subject, he had for 
a time no thoughts to bestow on 
anything else, 

At last, “those Jermyns were the 
only people here to-day whom I did 
not fancy,” said he. They were 
not quite the thing. Whydo you 
have them over in this sort of way ?” 

Why ? Because—well—of course 
—in fact—because she believed 
they could not help it. 

“Oh, nonsense!” said he, easily. 
‘‘Where is the difficulty? Tell 
‘em not to come.” 

Pauline smiled. 

* You really o 
the authority. 


ht,” proceeded 
“] mean it, Get 
Aunt Camilla to let them know 


” 


“ They are her relations.” 
“Relations, or not—by the way, 
being relations makes it worse— 


she ought to have her own way 
in her own house, She ought not 
to be forced to have those sort of 
people about her. With their bon- 
nets off, too.” 

“ Bonnets off!” 

“Making themselves at home, 
Those two ladies, sisters, who came. 
in last-sone of them was Lad 
Georgina Something — they too 
them for some of us. No wonder. 
Mrs. Jermyn never had ‘ sister-in- 
law’ out of her mouth, unless it 
was te substitute ‘ your aunt,’ when 
she turned to the girl. I was hor- 
ribly ashamed. I should have liked 
to have said something, only I didn’t 
know how. Aunt Caimilla should 
tell them not to do it.” 

A sadden vision of Mrs, Jermyn’s 
face, could she have heard herself, 
thus easily disposed of, overcame 
Pauiine’s gravity, and he could not 
but laugh himself, although he did. 
not choose to yield the point. 

Pauline defended Charlotte, but 
in vain. She had been seen to no 
advantage, and she had not been 
heard at all, He would not believe 
a word in her favour. 

No; Mrs. Wyndham must be 
spoken to. 

“ You are the oné to speak to 
her,” he said; “slfe will listen to 
you. She gave me a flaming 
account of your illness last night, 
evidently thinking it had been just 
the thing to make her party go off 
well. And that was what brought 
those fellows here to-day? I’m 
very much obliged to youTI 
wouldn’t have missed the chance 
on any account.” 

He was too busy and too happy 
to be curious; it had turned out. 
well for him, and he was content. 

“But I would suppress the 
Jermyns,” he concluded, after a 
pause, during which his sister had 
thrice essayed to introduce the sub- 
ject nearest her heart, and twice 

ad her courage failed. 
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' gee the woods from our windows.” 


For this she had lingered, believ- 
ing that so d an opportunity 
would not, in all likelihood, recur. 

Whilst he had pursued aloud his 
train of thought, his glib comments, 
his unhesitating praise or blame, 
her eyes had been searching vacantly 
among the embers of the fire, and 
she had, with difficulty, disguised 
the absence of her attention. 

At every pause, she had inwardly 
eried, *“ Now!”—had drawn her 
breath, and all but begun. 

But then he had struck in again, 
had gone off to his own cares, and 
~o and fears. 

e hoped his boots were right. 
He thought he had some togs that 
would just do. It would not sig- 
nify that he was not in hunting- 
dress, would it? He could ride in 
breeches and gaiters. 

Often as she had already reassured 
him on these poinuts,she had again and 
again to reply to this last and most 
important question; had to repeat 
what had proved to be the 
consolation, that he was a chance 
visitor, did not expect to hunt, and 
naturally had brought nothing with 
him for that purpose. 

“ Because, you know, I have a 
coat, and Finch wanted me to send 
for it,’ he had éxplained. “But I 
think it is just as well it is not 
here. He knows I have got it, and 
he does not know I can’t get into 
it. Besides, I shalledo very well, 
shan’t I? I showed you what I am 
to wear, don’t you remember? Finch 
seemed to think it didn’t matter.” 

. He might have known Dolly all 
his life, so completely had they 
fraternised. 

At last the moment came for 
which she had wellnigh despaired. 

“I say,” said Tom, with some- 
thin like an effort, “‘ whereabouts 

is Blundellsaye It is not very far 
oem here, is it?” 

“About three miles. You can 
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“ Three miles! That’s close by. 
Well, I shall keep out of his way, 
at all events.” 

* You have no need,” her voice 
was quite steady and soft. “He is 
dangerously ill.” 

“Til, is he?” 

The eager tone was followed by 
compunction ; and he added, more 
gently, “ What is the matter ?” 
‘Typhoid fever, But the worst 
is " 
She hoped, prayed, at least, that 
the worst was passed, and remem- 
bering her own misery, magnets 
allay his, 

“Pm. glad of that,” onid Tom. 
“T don’t wish him any harm, but 
what a lucky thing this illness 
ig=rins?” 

“ Tom !” 

“ You know what I mean. If he 
was to have a fever, he might. just 
as well have it now as any time. 
He is not the sort of man to——}; 
he’ll most likely come round,” con- 
cluded he, vaguely; “and it would 
have been so uncommonly awk- 
ward meeting him. He behaved 
shabbily to us all.” 

Any one who did not know Tom 
would here have supposed that the 
subject was exhausted, 

Not at all. 

A great deal was said about 
Blundell at the Hunt breakfast, and 
by the time it was over, he found 
himself quite anxious to claim his 

uaintanceship, 
e came to Pauline for a card, 

Had she any of his with her? 
They were to draw the covers of 
Blundellsaye, and some of them 
were going to ride up to the house 
first, as, in case of anything having 
gone wrong there, (his way of put- 
ting it), they would, of course, have 
to go elsewhere. 

His sister had no cards—how 
should she? He had not sed 
to consider, had merely seule 40 
be heard. 4. 











But Pauline drew him aside. 
“Do you think there is any need 
for you to go at all, at least to leave 
your name ?” 

“ Leave my name ? Oh, of course,” 
he made answer, aloud. . Dolly 
Finch was standing by, and he was 
hearkening to himself, with Dolly’s 
ears. “I’m an old friend, and I 
shouldn’t like him to hear I had 
been in the neighbourhood without 
looking him up. We shall only 
ask how he is.” 

“ Write your name over mine,” 
suggested Dolly, fumbling for his 
card-case. 

Tom was delighted ; but what. be- 
came of the card we shall presently 
hear. He need not have been so care- 
ful to write a manly, illegible hand. 

“You were a friend of Blun- 
dell’s ?” said ¥E ° 

Poor Tom! The temptation was 
too great; he ruffled his plumage, 
drew up his head, and began. 

Blundell and he had been in 
Scotland together. Blundell was 
a rattling good shot. He was aw- 
fully sorry to hear of his illness— 
also to miss seeing him; the only 
fellow he knew in the county. 

Had what he thought been now 
at variance with what he spoke, 
this would have been outrageous ; 
but for the moment he was almost 
sincere; previous impressions were 
effaced from bis slipshod memory, 
and saying what was ble to 
the humour of the moment, he felt 
it also,-for the nonce. ; 

A place had been found for him 
beside his host, and he had made a 
conquest of Sir John, for he had 
not only eaten a breakfast fit for a 
sportsman, but he had left on his 
plate not so much as an inch of 
crust of bread. . 

Cutlets, kidneys, fish-balls, ome- 
let, disappeared like magic; and 
marmalade, butter, and roll were 
brought to an end at the same 
moment, 
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The achievement of this latter 
feat nearly moved Sir John to a 
“ Well done |” for he knew. its dif- 
ficulty ; and albeit the marmalade 
was somewhat out of proportion to 
the other ingredients of the mouth- 


ful, he respected the man who 
would not make two bites of a 
cherry. 


A few of his choicest anecdotes 
were related for Tom’s benefit alone, 
more than one friendly intimation 
was confided, and a hope was em- 
peotents expressed that he would 

nour them with his company on 
the next day but one. 

Till then they did not go out. 

Meantime Dolly had slipped into 
a chair by Miss La Sarte, with a 
smile, and a “ This seems to be un- 
appropriated,” on his lips. 

t had not been easy, but he had 
contrived to march everybody past 
that chair. He had even routed 
from it a valiant fox-hunter, to 
whom one seat was as good as an- 
other, but who had strayed into this 
by accident. 

“You are wanted up beside my 
mother,” said Dolly, tapping his 
shoulder, “She is looking to you 
to help her with her teapots.” 

Hereupon Mr. Fox-hunter had 
gone up higher with a very good 


grace, and had certainly helped to 


empty the teapot nearest to him, 
into his own cup. 

“They all seem pretty comfort- 
able,” said Dolly, aay up and 
down. “I hope Mrs, Wyndham 
does not mind the fire. This room 
is too narrow by half, and a oe 
deal too long; it should have 
cut in two and pieced together.” 

He was unfolding his napkin, 


but a party of riders shot past the — 


window, 

“ Keep this place for me.” And 
he was gone to receive qhem, leav- 
ing her determined,.if possible, to 
disobey. aloy 

But it was not possible, Avy- 
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where else it might have been, but 
Dolly was in his father’s house, and 
never was barn-door cock more com- 
pletely master of his own dunghill, 
than he was master of those halls, 
one day to be his own. 

Elsewhere shy, awkward, and 
easily circumvented, here, he was 
cool and clever. 

The new-comers were adroitly 
marshalled up the room, and depos- 
ited in the places he selected for 
them, without volition on any one’s 
part but his own. They were folks 
with eyes, ears, and tongues ; there- 
fore hé put them where they could 
neither see, hear, nor repeat. 

Then he returned to Pauline. 

But, alas! every few minutes 
brought fresh guests, and with each 
arrival the diplomatic process had 
to be repeated. At length the 
punctual ones began to move, to 
make way for others, but even before 
that time Dolly’s chance was over. 

With all his efforts, and in spite 
of each individual success, he could 
hardly be said to have attained his 
end. He had been compelled to 
finish a hurried meal, drink off a 
cold cup of tea, and disappear to 
the stables, in obedience to a whisper 
from behind, ere he had, as a matter 
of fact, exchanged a dozen sentences 
with his companion. : 

He had shown how willingly he 
would have done more, had fortune 
favoured him, and that was all. 

This over, Pauline could draw 
breath; and the muster, the start, 
and the brisk drive through the 
morning air, tended unconsciously 
to brace her spirits; especially as 
she was happy enough to learn 
among the earliest, that the master 
of Blundellsaye was supposed to be 
doing well. 

The carriages had followed the 
hunt as far as the cover. 

“Lucky, isn’t it?’ said Dolly, 
who rode up with the intelligence. 
“Although my governor would not 
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go up to the house, he was stiff as 
a poker about drawing the cover, 
till he knew. We are going in di- 
rectly now.” 

They were assembled in a wood 
of stately oaks, and, even as he 
spoke, the more resolute sportsmen 
were moving to the front. 

Many, however, hung back. 

“T must go,” said Dolly, relue- 
tantly turning his horse, “You 
will come no further, I suppose.” 

“Get on, man!” shouted his 
father, who was experiencing a 
master’s difficulty in coaxing the 
field into a wood, where the rides 
were deep and the clay holding— 
“get on. The ladies will wait and 
see the sport. There’s a fox at 
home in there, or ” The un- 
finished sentente was carried down 
the wind; he was off, and Dolly 
after him. 

Now followed a hush; eyes and 
ears on the stretch. 

Then a rustle, a pause, another 
gentle movement, something silent- 
ly stealing along from tree to tree 
—ere a perception of the greatness 
of the moment has entered into the 
minds of the passive -rear-guard, 
there enters on the scene, with un- 
quiet eye, and stealthy tread, the fox ! 

The fox! A great, red, white- 
throated fox ! 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” Every fair 
one leaps to her feet, and the attend- 
ants frantically holloa, 

They are heard, they are attended 
to, the word is passed, and up comes 
the pack. 

“Gone away!” from the end of 
the cover. 

A rare scent. One good hound 
after another opens, as each in 
turn inbales a soul-reviving whiff, 
and off they go, 


** Over hill, over dale, 
Through bush, through brier,’’ 


horses and horsemen pressing hard 
behind them. 
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“I suppose we have now seen all 
we shall see,” says Lady Finch, ad- 
dressing her little band generally. 

“Do you think there is any use 
in following further ?” 

Of course they did not, | Mrs. 
Wyndham was shivering with cold, 
but very well pleased with her en- 
tertainment ; she would not weaken 
the recollection of it, she would not 
run the risk of a less successful end 
to such a beginning. 

In fact she wanted to get home, 
and as her feelings were shared by 
the rest of the party, tlfe order was 
given. 

“ Only twelve o'clock !” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Wyndham, as she entered 
her own drawing-room; “the day 
seems nearly over. Is it possible 
that we have only come to twelve 
o’clock? that we have not had 
luncheon? that we have till the 
whole afternoon béfore us? ‘Well, 
I should certainly be sorry to spend 
such a morning every day, but, just 
for once, it was extremely amusing, 
I wonder when Tom will appear ?’ 

They were longing to talk it over 
with him, to hear the event of the 
run, and to relate their own ex- 
periences. 

Pauline, as well as her aunt, had 
been carried away by the animation 
of the moment, and both were dis- 
appointed, when, at four o’clock, a 
groom rode over for Mr. La Sarte’s 

rtmanteau. He was to dine at 
Finch Hall; and, in point of fact, 
he dined there at least every other 
night, during his stay at the Grange. 

They were delighted with him. 
He had acquitted himself so well on 
his first day with the hounds, that 
he was to hunt regularly. They 
were only sorry it was for so short 


Blundell, with everything against 


him, fought for bis life, and won it. 
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a time; he must come back ere 
a give them another fort- 
night before the season was over, 

He was of the Finch party, at 
the ball. 

Of the envy and indignation this 
caused.in Mrs. Jermyn’s bosom he had 
no conception ; he was merely in his 
natural dnivente the Jermyns and he 
had nothing in common, therefore 
he ignored them, and he would fain 
have had Pauline ignore them also, 

Her “I should be ashamed of 
myself if I did,” he could not under- 
stand, 

Why ashamed ? 

Even ‘Mrs, Wyndham kept away 
from their part of the room-—from 
that corner where he averred Mrs. 
Jermyn sat like Giant Pope of old, 
grinning and biting her nails. at 
the pilgrims as they passed by ; his 
aunt knew what was what, and his 
sister would do well to follow her 
example, As connections, she might 
have to recognise them elsewhere, 
but not on an occasion of this kind, 
not before other people. To. sit 
down beside Charlotte Jermyn was, 
at least, unnecessary. 

But for this drawback, the ball 
was the best, as it was the last of 
Tom’s pleasures, The floor was ex- 
cellent, and he had _ partners for 
every dance. Furthermore, in the 
course of the evening, he learnt to 
believe that many more such might 
be in store for him, for Dolly Finch 
scarcely spoke to anybody but his 
sister, and Mrs, Wyndham judged 


it only kind, only right, to let drop 
a hiot to her dear nephew that he 
might make use of his own obser- 
vation on the matter, 

On the next morning he returned 
to London. 





He was restored from the gaping 
edge of the grave; and many an 
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sincere wishes mae pve ex- 

or his welfare, by the very 

es aie had formerly. drawn 
from his acquaintance. 

Dr. Tyndall could not say enough 
in his praise; he was the pleasant- 
est, cheerfulest, best of patients ; 
this illness would be the making 
of him. Hoot-toot! let - bygones 
be bygones ; Ralph Blundell would 
turn into a fine old English gentle- 
man yet. 

The rector confessed that he 
found Blundell interesting ; and 
even Sir John Finch went so far 
as to leave his card. 

After this, Mrs. Wyndnam told 
her niece that she thought she 
must wipe out the word “ terrible,” 

Where Sir John led, she might 
follow ; and as soon as she met Mr. 
Blundell among the neighbours, 
she should invite him to the 
Grange. 

“ My dear Camilla, and what you 
do, we do,” cried her sister-in-law. 

** You shall be the authority ; you 
shall lead the van. William,”— 
William was Mr. Jermyn’s Chris- 
tian name,—‘“ Camilla says you are 
to call on Mr. Blundell, and that 
we must have him to come and 
see us. I am sure you will be 
glad to go, for, by all I bear, he 
must be immensely improved.” 

“What did you hear, mamma {” 
inquired Charlotte. 

“Oh, my love, everybody says 
so; and Sir John Fiuch has been 
to call, and your aunt wishes your 
father to go.” 

“ But what did you hear ?” 

“Nonsense, my dear! I have 
told you already. How can you be 
so foolish, Charlotte ?”’ 

“JZ have heard nothing,” said 
Charlotte, aside to Pauline, “ ex- 
cept that Sir John’s heart smote 
him because the poor, man had 
been so ill; and Dolly worked upon 
his feelings, because ;Dolly adores 
Ralph Blundell, as all the other 


Dollys in the neighbourhood do. 
They hang upon him wherever he 
goes, like puppies round an old 
pointer, and Dolly yearns to be 
among the puppies. Now Pauline, 
upon my solemn word of. hononr, 
that is at the bottom of the whole 
of this reformation.” 

But Pauline was sceptical. 

“Dr. Tyndall thinks very highly 
of him, Charlotte.” 

“Of course he does. Mr, Blun- 
dell has paid him the highest com- 
pliment one man can to another. 
And a ver} substantial compliment 
it is likely to prove, too. Dr, Tyn- 
dall will point him ont as long as 
they both live, as the trophy of his 
bow and spear, He will say” (puff- 
ing out her cheeks, and soetbiogy 
prodigiously), ““‘ Look at Blundell ! 
Ah! if you had seen him once as 
I did. Never was any one 80 
nearly done for in this world. 
Look at him now. Big, strong 
man ; thirty years’ good life in him 

et.” Of course the inference 
is, ‘Wonderful skill! Wonderful 
doctor! A second Daniel.’ Natu- 
rally he adores such a patient.” 

“You will of course be a little 
careful.” Dear Jemima is whisper- 
ing at the other end of the room. 
“You must not forget, dear, that 
some people don’t carry their 
ae ticketed on their foreheads. 

wo single women, you know. It 
is different for us. William calls, 
William invites him to the house ; 
the girls and I have nothing to do 
with it, But, any time you have 
him here, dear, send for us, _ It 
would be better. You understand ?” 

“ You dear {foolish thing, to - 
such things into one’s head! e 
ask everybody you know, everybody. 
All the other young men about 
here, come.” 

“ But Mr. Blundell is not quite 
a young man, dear. He is very 
nearly forty, you know; and you 
are not much more " 
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“ Oh dear, I am——at least-——” 

“Well, dear Camilla, I must 
speak the truth,” quite peevishly. 
“You don’t look it, dear, not by 
many years. If you are vexed 
with me for saying so, I cannot 
help it. It is only right, my duty, 
to let you know. People do talk, 
and will talk; and a little hint 
given in time, and taken in 
good part, may prevent mischief 
afterwards. Pauline, you know, 
ah—is—ah—very, quite, in fact, 
unsophisticated—knows nothing of 
the world. And she is French, 
you know—Lrench. She runs up 
intimacies without any idea of the 
consequences.” 

“If Pauline is French, so am J.” 
The La Sarte blood is slightly roused 
by the insinuation. But Jemima 
hastens to pour oil upon the waters. 

“ Yes, dear, you are, And you 
are imprudent, and that is why I 
need to speak. Looking as young 
as you do, and with everything of 
youth about you, even to insouci- 
ance—but I am wrong, I make 








fou an me 
Angry? Mrs. Wyndham is radi- 
ant. Jemima is her dear sister— 


her dear, absurd, ridiculous, prud- 
ishly particular creature. For her- 
self? Yes, she would plead guilty 
to insouciance, to foolish disregard 
of appearances, and perhaps it is 
well to be reminded. 

But really she had thought that 
now—a widow—at her age ! 

However, if Jemima thinks it 
wisest not to invite Mr. Blundell 
! 

Jemima really does. 

They will ask him; they will 
show him every attention, as 
Camilla seems to wish it. But at 
the Grange, they cannot, in her 
opinion, be too exclusive. 

Blundell gives none of them the 
chance of excluding or including 
him; he is insensible alike to their 
regard or aversion. What is it to 








him? He is away from the neigh- 
bourhood the very moment he has 
the leave to travel, for which he 


has for long impatiently petitioned. 

shee ity plsueding is depart- 
ure, a suggestion having been made 
by the butler, he turns his head lan- 
guidly, and with a yawn replies— 

“Compliments and _ thanks ? 
Yes, of course, Send round. 
Here, take these away. What are 
you putting them down there for?” 

It is the cards that have been 
left at the house. 

* Not like to look at them, sir?’ 

“Eh? -No. Clear the table, 
and let Mr. Chaworth know I am 
down. And a glass of sherry, 
Maddock.” 

So he comes and goes; and the 
reaction which has set in in his 
favour speedily dies out. 

Blundellsaye isonce more deserted, 
and distinctly now, amid its leafless 
woods, may be seen from every 
side, the ample many - windowed 
building, over which the san, as he 
sets in the west, nightly throws his 
parting beams, 

Snow falls, and then come the 
east winds of early spring. 

Mrs, Wyndham es cold after 
cold, and fancies that the air at the 
Grange does not agree with her. 
The neighbours are departing one 
by one, and she does not ps Fierva 
understand why Dolly Finch left 
immediately after Christmas, and 
why the invitations to Finch Hall 
had not been so numerous since 
then, Pauline holds her 
“ Perhaps,” considers the good- 
natured creature, “my niece has 
had a disappointment. Perhaps we 
were, all things considered, some- 
what premature. Silence, my dear 
Jemima, silence is the best, if not 
the only cure for such a misfortune, 
We will not say a word, we will be 
discretion itself. All may come 
right if let alone—it may indeed.” 
She endeavours thus to buoy her- 
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self up, but it is evident that the 
disappointment, if there be one, 
is not confined to Pauline. Mrs. 
Wyndham wants a change, Wales? 
Yes, The mountain breezes would 
brace her up nicely for the London 
season, to the idea of which’ she 
clings. 

Would she like Charlotte to go, 
or Miunie? 

Mrs, Jermyn would be only too 
happy to spare either of the dear 
girls, and the dear girls were by vo 
means averse to going. 

“T rather like that poor Pauline,” 
observed Charlotte, one morning 
when she and her sister were alone 
together. “There is something pa- 
thetic about her, if you know w 
I mean, I never can be sure if she 
is what the people call ‘ simple,’ or 
not. She is one thing at one time, 
and one at another. There is some- 
thing fine in seeing her come into a 
room so cool and composed that you 
would think nothing could put her 
out ; and then some trifle will throw 
her off her balance all in a moment. 
I believe she thinks she is a re- 
markably strong-minded, determined 
character; and if she believed it to 
be her duty to walk to the end of 
the world she would gravely set 
out to do it; and she would fall on 
her nose at the twelfth step, and 
sit there looking at you with a pair 
of sad, imploring eyes. Pauline’s 
eyes always remind me of a sheep- 
dog’s who has .lost his master. 
Minnie, do you think Pauline has 
lost her master ?” 

“1 don’t think she has found him 
—hereabouts, at any rate,” replied 
Minnie, A brilliant reply for her. 

“No; that I am sure of.. Un- 
less—but that must have been non- 
sense. They gave a dinner-party 
the night he was said to be dying. 
The dinner-party that Pauline was 
taken ill at—Good heavens ! /” 

“You don’t suppose that escaped 
mamma ?” said Minnie. “ But she 








thought Pauline’s influence would 
have prevented any party being 
given, under the circumstances, if 
Pautine had cared.” 

“Mamma can no more under- 
stand that girl than she can a book 
of poetry!” exclaimed Charlotte. 
“ She use her influence! She pre- 
vent a party! She would drive 
round, and deliver the invitations 
herself, and not have the least idea 
when she came home what houses 
she had been to! If Aunt Camilla 
chose to give a ball the night 
Pauline was dying, she would say, 
‘Oh yes,’ and put on her best dress 
for the occasion |” y 

“ What nonsense you talk!” said 
Minnie, sensibly. “How could 
she ?” 

*T am the only one who knows 
anything about her,” continved her 
sister, without heeding. “ Poor 
girl! So that was it, was it? I 
ean fancy it all now. I think I 
sec her im her amber crape that she 
had ‘been asked’ to wear! ‘And 
she would not own to a single thrill 
of vanity. No wonder!  Minnié, 
how did you keep this to yourself 
for so long ?” 

“J never [thought of it till this 
moment,” confessed Minnie. 

“Then let neither of us say a 
word. Mamma shan’t have a 
chance of worrying it out of the 
poor thing; but, if I go to Wales, I 
shall just try to find out a little 
more ; that would be but a fair re- 
ward for keeping her secret.” 

Charlotte, however, was not in- 
vited to go to Wales. 

Another great girl, Aunt Camilla 
confided to Pauline, would make 
them an awkward number. 

It was tiresome to have the back 
seat of the carriage always stuffed 
up; and three women trailing one 

ter another into the rooms at 
hotels would be absurd. 

Wetherell could look after her 
and Pauline, but she certainly could 
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not attend to three; even in their 
walks, they would find it inconveni- 
ent to block up the eo by 
walking three beeen: ree, in 
fact, was one too many. 

Dear Jemima’s hints, therefore, 
were not responded to. Pauline 
was a charming companion, her 
sister-inJaw averred. She really 
was, 

A little absent, sometimes; ra- 
ther, dreamy and fanciful; rather 
too much wrapped up in her own 
thoughts. Fond of lonely walks, 
visiting the cottages, and everything 
romantic and young-ladylike. 

All very well in its way; very 
nice and proper, but still 

However, on the whole, they got 
on tegether excellently. 

“T don’t interfere with her, and 
she does not interfere with me,” 
protested the aunt. “And I must 
say I always find her ready and 
willing to join in any little scheme 
T have on foot. Quite pleased with 
the prospect fof this little ran; 
ne bright and busy about it. 
We shall visit all the prettiest neigh- 
bouthoods, and stay at the best 
hotels. It is rather early for Wales, 
of course, still May is one month of 
their season; and now that this de- 
licious warm weather has begun, we 
shall find it lively enough, I don’t 
doubt.” 

“So I am not to come?” said 
Charlotte to Pauline. “That is 
rather hard.” 

“T wish you were, Charlotte. I 
quite expected that you would be 
asked,” ; 

“ And why am I not?” 

“ Because,” said Pauline, with a 
smile, “we should be three.” 

“That,” cried Charlotte, heppily, 
“may be obviated. If Minnie 
came too, we should be four.” 

Pauline laughed. 

“ Well?” said Charlotte. 

“Who could propose it?” 

“ Could not you ?” 









“Do you think I could ?” said 
Pauline, gently. “I am sure 
don’t. For myself I should be 
very glad indeed to have you, I 
wish you were coming, with all-my 
heart.” 

“Do you, really? Now I feel 
quite flattered by that. I don’t 
mind about not being asked now. 
I never thought you would have 
eared.” 

“Indeed I do,” said Pauline, 
touched by the unwonted tone. 
“You and I would have had nice 
walks together, and we would have 
gone out in the early mornings be- 
fore breakfast ———” 

“Oh, don’t make me jealous 
again, you cruel creature! I will 
try not to think about it, and be 
glad you are going to have the fun, 
even if I don’t, That is a step for 
me, [ can tell you, Pauline. Idon’t 
know how it is,” she added, with 
an odd break in her voice, “you 
always seem to do me good, and yet 
ou neyer preached to me in your 
ife. You are not selfish, and mean, 
and untruthful, as many people are. 
You seem to get along without all 
the little shuffles and contrivances 
that they find necessary, You 
walk straight on, neither looking to 
right nor left, and it all seems to 
go smoothly for you. Now, doesn’t 
it? You are not particularly clever, 
not so clever as mamma, and yet you 
baffle her, I can tell you. And you 
twist Aunt Camilla round your 
finger. And youhave all the young 
men in the neighbourhood at your 
feet. I wish I knew how you did 
it,” said poor Charlotte, diseontent- 
edly. « 

Pauline did‘ not answer. She 
was looking out of the window with 
the strange absent gaze in her eyes 
which made Charlotte think she 
was “ ex ;” and when she did 
reply to the next’ question, “ What 
are you thinking about?” it was 
evident ‘that her mind had strayed 
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from the subject before the conelu- 
sion of the monologue. 

“T was thinking of your saying 
that all things went smoothly for 
me,” she replied. “I am afraid 
you will say I have taken an op- 

rtunity of preaching to you at 
lat, Charlotte ; but somehow your 
saying that, recalled to’ my mind 
the text, ‘ All things work together 
for good to them that fear Him.’ 
You don’t mind my saying it, dear? 
I do fear Him, you know, and you 
noticed the rest for yourself.” 

“Do you really believe it is 
that?” said Charlotte, with an awed 
look on her face. “If any one 
else had made such a remark, I 
should have called it profane. Ac- 
cording to your ideas, then, the 
best thing one can do for one’s self 
is to become religious. I mean, 
of course, in the way of getting 
things.” 

“Loaves and fishes? No; you 
know better than that. It is only 
those who are ready to give up, 
who can hope to receive.” 

“You would give up, I do be- 
lieve,” said Charlotte. “I don’t 
think you would mind what you 
gave up. You never seem to me 
to have taken hold properly, in this 
wicked world of ours. Sometimes 
I wonder whether yon ever had a 
naughty thought in your life. Of 
course you will say you have—I see 
it on your lips; but, I don’t know. 
You are not like other people. I 
can’t fancy you looking after your 
own ends, and being in a rage be- 
cause some one else had got what 
you wanted. I think if anything 
very bad happened to yau, you 
would just—die.” - 

The next time the Jermyns came 
over, it was to say good-bye. 

Charlotte was in wild spirits. 

“Tell me,” she cried, “ what 
does the Little Fennel say to this? 
Is he heart-broken ?” 

“ What—does—he—say ?” 





“Good gracious! has it come to 
that, Pauline? Do tell me, quick! 
The audacious monkey! Keeping 
it so quiet, too! When did it take 
place, and where, and how ?” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ And she dares say that, blush- 


ing like a red, red rose!” cried. 


Charlotte, seizing upon her. “ And 
she would have gone away, without 
ever having toid me, when she 
knows how I have aided and 
abetted” 

“What?” said Minnie, coming 
in. 

“Shut the door, Minnie, Here 
is fun. Now, Pauline,” : cried her 
tormentor, “tell' the truth, and 
shame somebody, with whom you 
never had any dealings, my dear. 
Little Fennel has made you an 
offer of his little heart, and his 
little hand, his big house, and the 
biggist pine in his garden. Now 
Til tell you what he said, and all 
about it. He said, ‘Come now, 

ou had better take me—you really 
had, now. Don’t you think so? 
Because, you see, I’m so awfully 
in love with you. ’Pon my word 
I am. And yon sball hunt, and 
shoot, and skate; and I'll teach 
you how to play lawn-tennis with- 
out a net at all. ’Pon my word I 
will, There isn’t anybody else, is 
there? Because I’m sure nobody 
else would like you half as much as 
I do, for I like you awfully—I do 
indeed. Come now. ‘What do you 

say?’ ” 

 Penline laughed so violently that 

Charlotte grew frightened. 
- “Are you hysterical, Pauline? 
For pity’s sake don’t go on like 
that; you frighten me out of all 
the few wits I really do possess. 
You were grave enough two min- 
utes ago—lI shan’t dare to tell you 
any more. There, now, do be 
quiet.” 

“Tt was like, was it?’ said 
Minnie. 
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“T won’t tell you; I won’t hear 
you, Charlotte, be a good girl, and 
don’t ask me; it is not fair. You 
surprised me into laughing, and then 
I could not leave off.” 

“Of course not; I know you are 
nearly worn out. You have been 
packing all day for Aunt Camilla, 
‘Because Wetherell is so tiresome, 
she never does know where the 
things are; and there is something, 
quite a Jittle thing at the very bot- 
tom of the trunk, which ought to 
have been at the top! And dear 
Pauline is the only person who can 
get it out! And it won’t take her 
two minutes!’ etcetera, etcetera: 
and she won’t keep dear Pauline 
any longer, for she ought to be look- 
ing after her own things; and the 
moment dear Pauline is at the door, 
she is called back to rummage for a 
mother-o’-pearl button.” 

“ Never mind the button,” said 
Minnie; “ but do just tell us about 
little Fennel—only Charlotte and 
me; and we promise not to repeat 
it, even to mamma, Tell us when 
it was, and what he said.” 

“T can’t tell you, Minnie. What 
would you think of me if I did? 
Be content with what you have 
found out for yourselves,” 

“You refused him, of course,” 
said Charlotte. “But did he not 
want to know if there was any one 
else ?” 

“ No, certainly not.” 

“ And did he——” 

“Now don’t say a word more, 
and don’t tell Aunt Camilla, or any 
one,” said Pauline, turning reso- 
lutely away from the question. 
“You ought to be doubly, upon 
honour, having found it out for 
yourselves. Promise, Charlotte.” 

“ And Dolly will be up to-mor- 
row,” said Charlotte, significantly. 

“Dolly?” said Pauline, with evi- 
dent discomfiture; Dolly? No, 





I don’t think so, He is away from 
home,” 
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“Away? Then that was what 
sent him away, was it? He was 
the first in the field. Well done, 
Master Dolly! He knows the 
value of a good start and a clear 
coast,” 

“ Nonsense, Charlotte.” 

“Not nonsense at all. Don’t 
think to annihilate me with your 
‘Nonsense!’ I am too well ac- 
customed to the dear, delightful 
word, and have too much sympathy 
with the author of 


* Sense may be all true and right, 
But, Nonsense—thou art exquisite.’ 


To return to Dolly. Be good, swee 
Pauline (‘and let who will b 
clever’); tell us about Dolly.” 

“She is not likely to tell, while 
you talk, talk, talk the whole time 
yourself,” said Minnie, indignantly. 
““T wonder if you ever think any- 
body else can like to say a word! 
It’s always the same, wherever you 

o—” 

“TI wonder who is talking now ?” 

Pauline hoped that io the alter- 
cation other subjects might be for- 
gotten: but no; the sisters were 
speedily reconciled, and returned in 
company to the attack. 

“Tf you don’t tell us, we shall 
imagine it worse than it was,” cried 
they. 

She would not tell them, and 
accordingly they proceeded to im- 

ne. 

“So that is your winter’s work, 
is it?” concluded Miss Jermyn, at 
length, “And a very pretty win- 
ter’s work, too, ‘Pon my word it 
is, as your little man would say. 
So now you are off to Wales; and 
there you will break a few more 
‘country hearts, for pastime,’ ere 
you ‘go to town.’ Well, I won’t 
envy you more than I can help; and, 
considering that you go with Aunt 
Camilla, I am not absolutely sure 
that I envy you at all.” 
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To most people the very name of 
“Dresden china” has a magical 
charm; and though “old Dresden” 
is supposed by some people to be 
priceless and the thing to have, 
while “modern. Dresden” is held 
to be of small account, we confess 
we were delighted to find that the 
manufactory at Meissen, where all 
Dresden china is made, was only 
one hour by rail from Dresden, 
where we were; that it- was the 
easiest thing in the world to go and 
see it; and that an enthusiastic 
German friend—a connoisseur in 
china—was not only willing but 
charmed to accompany us. 

The town of Meissen -is a quaint, 
but not very interesting, old town 
built on a hill, with a castle and 
cathedral joined together at its sum- 
mit; and as the train arrived at 
Meissen at twelve, and we were ad- 
vised to be at the manufactory at 
two (when the workmen resume 
work after dinner), we spent the 
intervening time, first in eating a 
very indifferent and greasy luncheon 
under the shade of some oleanders 
in front of the best hotel, and then, 
in climbing an exceedingly steep 
street, and in going to the cathedral 
and castle, 

Both buildings, are extremely 
plain, and have no pretensions of 
any kind to their names. The castle, 
dark and old, with endless storeys 
and. innumerable windows, gained 
a certain liveliness of appearance 
from being used as a barrack; and 
as the day was hot, every window 
was filled with lounging, smoking 
little Saxon soldiers evidently en- 
joying themselves. 

The cathedral consists of one 
aisle; itsone picture was being “ re- 
stored.;” but on either side of the 
altar were some very coarsely painted 
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plaster figures representing Saxon 
sovereigns, with gilt crowns, and 
what, it must be confessed, appeared 
to us a very diabolical grin on their 
red faces. 

We asked for the recess where the 
flames of purgatory are said to be 
heard, and putting in our heads 
we heard a peculiar and melancholy 
noise, made bythe wind. One could 
quite understand a little imagina- 
tion and ignorance converting this 
sound into the roaring of datiinn 
Our guide said, very gravely, that 
when the wind was high the noise 
was “ truly terrifying.” 

From the platform outside, the 
view is very extensive and pretty, 
with the Elbe winding along as far 
as the eye could see ; in one direetion 
the blue hills of Saxon Switzerland 


broke the line of the horizon, and’ 


the flat and uninteresting country 
between Meissen and Dresden gain- 
ed all that enchantment which dis- 
tance is supposed to lend. 

Two o’clock found us in a suburb 
of Meissen, and in front of the large 
and substantial building which. is 
the manufactory, and which looks 
much more like an overgrown Ger- 
man country-house, There is a great 
deal of building behind it, and. it 
covers altogether a large spaee of 
ground. 

On entering we went into the 
huge show-rooms down-stairs to 
wait for the guide, for whose services 
we each paid one mark (about one 
shilling), 

These rooms contained an enor- 
mous amount of china of every. de- 
seription. From floor to ceiling, 
shelves, tables, and wide counters 
(not to speak of the floor itself) 
were loaded with articles, from ‘the 
most fragile and costly tea-cups to 
huge animals; and ranging in price 
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from small salt-spoons price. six: 
pence, to yases and candelabras 
valued at many hundred pounds, 
Judging from what we saw, his 
Majesty of Saxony must find china 
pay. Qur guide .arrived, and we 
went, with him first through. the 
buildings on the ground-floor to see 
everything from the beginning. 
The clay from which the china de- 
rives jits fineness and delicacy. is 
found about an hour from Meissen. 
When it ‘arrives it is sifted and 
pulverised several, times. till. no- 
thing but the finest. and purest 
art remains; in this state it looks 
like very fine flour with a slightly 
yellow. tinge. It is then mixed 
with feldspatz (a kind of flint)— 
which is ground to powder—gypsum, 
and water, made into huge balls, and 
kept in zine-lined. boxes, to be 
served out as occasion requires, 

There was nothing in the mould- 
ing of the commoner forms, or in 
the whirling of plates and bowls, 
&c., in any way differing from the 
ordinary method pursued in every 
china mauufactory in this country, 
and this is therefore not worth de- 
scribing. In a very long gallery— 
round two sides of .a square, and 
into which opened the __ various 
work-rooms—we saw the most. ex- 
traordinary collection of moulds,— 
bodies, guiltless of heads, es or 
arms; right legs, Jeft legs, with and 
without shoes; birds, animals, and 
fishes,—ready to be filled at will. 

In a large and well-lighted room 
sat a perfect army of workmen, to 
whom the contents of these moulds 
were given, after one baking, and 
while the clay is still plastic, Tak- 
ing.a body, they joined arms and 
legs and head with inconceivable 
rapidity, passing a camel’s-hair 
brush dipped in water to. make the 
members. stick on... With small 
agate tools each’ began to bring 
these moulded figures to, perfection. 
The workman gave the eyes expres- 
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sion ; he deepened an eyelid, soft- 
ened the cheek, rounded an arm, 
marked the. finger-nails, patted it 
on one side, then on the other, till 
it stood before us a shepherdess 
complete. Nothing was more mar- 
vellous than’ the gentleness and 
dexterity with which the fragile 
thing was handled, and the won- 
derful quickness with which he 
manipulated each smallest detail. 

Next to this room in point of in- 
terest was the one where the raised 
fruits, and flowers are made and 
arranged on each vase or jug) or 
basket. 

There is no. moulding here. The 
most delicate leaves are rolled at the 
point of the accomplished fingers ; 
eaf is added to leaf, every bit of the 
smallest rose is curled, patted. into 
shape, and stuck into its place, till 
it grows before you into a perfect 
rose. The tiniest petal of each di- 
minutive forget-me-not is made by 
itself and put in its place by the 
aid of daintily-held pincers, that 
might belong to fairyland. . The 
miniature flowers on the lap of a 
dancing-girl are all made in the 
same way: and seeing the . time 
it takes, and the care required, it 
made one understand why “raised 
china.” cost so much, 

The perforated edges of plates and 
baskets are marked in the moulds, 
and cut out with a penknife after- 
wards, then carefully rounded and 
smoothed by the inevitable agate 
tools, Indeed in all cases the mould 
gives the forms yery roughly, and 
mu¢h more skilled labour is required 
than we had imagined—850 - people 
being the regular staff, which does 
not include artists, sometimes spe- 
cially engaged to undertake. the 
painting of particular orders. 

When the china. is ready, it, is 
taken. to. be baked again,, then 
glazed, then painted, then baked 
again, in some cases bei 
no Jess than six, times, and, break 











ing to pieces in the sixth baking. 
These accidents, however, are muc 
less frequent than formerly, as the 
degree and distribution of heat are 
all much better understood now. 

The ovens are built in circular 
chambers, and we stood in the cen- 
tre of one, finding the heat. less than 
we bad expected. All round were 
recesses, in which trays of lovely 
china were placed ; and in the lower, 
and, as we supposed, the hottest 
ovens, moulds (looking in their 
closed form exactly like so many 
Stilton cheeses of all sizes) were 
deposited. 

e apparently careless way in 
which the workmen moved about 
with tray-loads of exquisite china 
made one a little breathless—no 
baker’s boy, with a batch of rolls, 
could have looked less anxious than 
they did; but we were assured that 
an accident hardly ever occurs ; and 
the china after one baking is so 
brittle, that on my admiring a bas- 
ket, and wishing in my ignorance 
to buy one, the superintendent, 
with a smile of superiority, put it 
into my hands where it crumbled to 
bits immediately. 

The only part of the manufacture 
they would not explain eer. 
was the glazing-tub, into whic 
everything is dipped ; and our Ger- 
man friend said that some improve- 
ment in this glaze or enamel is 
thought to be a secret. 

When the glaze is hard, the 
china is taken to the various paint- 
ing-rooms ; and as most people in 
these days know, the colours fhen 
are but dingy and often false, to 
their after-appearance, the gold, 
which is a dull dark brown on 
going into the oven, comes out 
ooking much the same, and the 
china is then taken to the burnish- 
ing-room, where a great many 
women and girls sit with agate 
tools of various shapes, and 
quick friction turns this dark and 
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dusky brown to gold that glitters. 
In the room devoted to the finest 
painting, we were introduced to an 
old Frenchman, with two pairs of 
spectacles on. He was celebrated 
for his child figures, and was paint- 
ing groups in the centres of a set 
of dessert-plates, ordered by one 


of the Imperial family of Prussia, . 


Children guiltless of clothes were 
swimming, bathing, making flower 
wreaths, riding goats, catching but- 
terflies, &c. Each group was differ- 
ent, and the grace and beauty of 
the figures were perfectly wonderful. 
He had painted there for years, but 
had never learned German ;. he had 
never tried, he said, with a little 
shrug. He also told us he seldom 
ainted flowers, “Any one can 
do that,” he said, with a fine sense 
of his own unrivalled talent; but 
looking at the flowers, we could not 
agree with him. It is not given to 
“any one” to paint such flowers. 

The blue and white china, called 
par excellence “ Meissen china,” is of 
course also made here. The differ- 
ence between it and Dresden china 
consists in its being painted in 
cobalt before it is glazed, and it is 
not baked so often. 

Besides the reproduction of 
beautiful old shapes in the finest 
clay, this Meissen ¢hina is made 
more coarsely and strongly in com- 
moner sha when it is much 
cheaper and very strong. It is also 
hand-painted, but is very quickly 
done, by means of a perforated paper 
laid over plate or cup, when 
powdered cobalt is shaken over it, 
out of a thing exactly like a small 
pepper-box. ‘This leaves the pattern 
marked, and lads, with a fine brush 
and a little water, stipple in the 
colour. It is then baked and 
glazed. Some of the old shapes 
with perforated edges were quite 
beautiful. 

' When the china is examined by 
the superintendent, and he considers 
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it perfect, he affixes on every piece 
the well-known crossed swords 
before the last baking. Every bit 
with the slightest imperfection in 
pattern, shape, or transparency, is 
marked imperfect, and sold for less 
than half-price either at the manu- 
factory, or, more frequently, at a 
small shop in Dresden near the 
Frauen Kirche, which goes by the 
name of “the rejected shop.” 

This mark of imperfection is 
simply a small white line drawn 
through the crossed swords. 

The perfect china is finally put 
on the list, and passes on to the 
packing-case or to the show-rooms. 

There was something, apart from 
the prettiness of the manufacture, 
that was very taking. The quantity 
of light, the great space and clean- 
liness, the ventilation of all the 
rooms, and the well-to-do look of 
the “ hands,” gave onea very cheerful 
impression, The wages were good 
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—half-a-crown a-day being the 
lowest to ordinary hands (young 
lads and girls) and £3 a-week and 
upwards to those with any icu- 
lar skill, As in the buildings. in 
Saxony many Italians are ig, ed, 
so in this factory many Italians 
sat, The three best flower-makers 
were Italians; and their long dark 
hair, flashing eyes, and peculiar 
slender fingers, formed a strong 
contrast to the type of their Saxon 
neighbours, 

hen at length we drove away, 
we had the unusual and comfortable 
feeling of having seen. a_ beautiful 
art produced under the happiest 
conditions, instead of having, as is. 
sometimes the case, to pity the 
work-people, and to regret that hard 
necessity compels one portion of 
humanity to injure their constita- 
tions in order to supply the other 
portion with articles either of use 
or ornament, 














SLEEP. 


Beavtirvut up from the deeps of the solemn sea 
Cometh sweet Sleep to me: 


Up from the silent deeps, 
Where no one waits and weeps: 
Cometh, as one who dreameth, 
With slowly waving hands; 
And the sound of her raiment seemeth 
Like waves on the level sands, 
There is rest for all mankind, 
As her slow wings stir the wind; 
With lullaby the drowsy waters creep 
To kiss the feet of Sleep. 
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Amonest the various classes of 
her Majesty’s servants, few have 
been so generally and unsparingly 
attacked as her representatives at 
foreign Courts throughout the world. 
it mast be owned that the diplo- 
matic service offers many vulner- 
able points to an enemy. In the 
first place, the word “ diplomacy” 
has an unsavoury flavour for Eng- 
lish palates. England as a nation 
has so often come second best out 
of a diplomatic transaction, even 
when entered upon under favour- 
able auspices, that an inclination 
to blame its tools has a dangerous 
fascination for the mind of the mass 
of the nation. 

In the second place, it is so easy 
to blame an ambassador. Suppose 
that in some matter of foreign policy 
the nation, or the vast majority 
of it, has set its heart on obtain- 
ing a particular point; and suppose, 
as is often the case, this point is 
not fully obtained. The remedy is 
obvious. Newspapers and pam- 
phleteers join in a fierce onslaught 
on the representative of their coun- 
by at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, or 
whatever Court may be imme- 
diately in question, and institute 
disparaging comparisons between 
the influence of the costly English 
envoy and that of his less highly- 

aid brethren of Germany or the 

united States. Their victim must 
submit to these attacks in silence. 
It is contrary to all the rales of the 
service for him to seek to vindicate 
his conduet through the medium 
of the press. Parliament is only 
open to him by proxy, and even a 
foreign secretary’s defence of his 
subordinate is necessarily marred 
on many important occasions by 
the necessity of maintaining an 
absolute silence as to the causes 
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of some apparent diplomatic mis- 
carriage, 

Lastly, in many cases distance 
prevents a diplomatist from reply- 
ing to criticisms made upon his 
conduct at home, Take the case 
of a British Minister at one of the 
South American republics, Some 
newspaper of high character and 
veracity publishes a letter from an 
aggrieved British subject, animad- 
verting on our Minister's conduct 
in such and such an affair. The 
writer, we assume, pens his com- 
plaint perfectly bond fide, and acts 
in the way he believes to be the 
best for exposing an abuse. It 
may, and it does, constantly happen 
that he writes from an imperfect 
knowledge of facts. But there is 
his letter, perhaps emphasised by 
articles in the columns of the paper 
in which it is published. How 
many of the public who read it 
and say “ What a muff our Minister 
at seems to be!” look out for 
the refutation which appears some 
months later half hidden in the 
wilderness of a blue-book ? 

We admit, however, that incon- 
veniences of the nature indicated 
form part of the incidents of a diplo- 
matic career, and that the man who 
adopts this profession must make 
up his mind to endare occasional 
misrepresentation; and we have 
only referred to them briefly as 
some of the most obvious stumbling- 
blocks in a path which it is the 
pleasure of certain writers to picture 
as strewn with nothing harder tha 
soft-boiled roses, 

But there are two or three less 
immediately salient obstacles in 
the way of an English diplomatist to 
which we think it worth while to 
invite afew minutes’ consideration. 












The first of these is the publicity 
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with which English negotiations 
have nowadays to be carried on. 
We do not, it is needless to say, 
advocate any sort of interference 
with the liberty of the press—if for 
no other reason, at least because it 
is utterly impracticable. But the 
national demand for information at 
all stages of pending negotiations, 
however natural, however laudable, 
is often a serious impediment to 
its representatives abroad. It is 
—— difficult for an ordinary 

oglishman to conceive the amount 
of distrust and dislike with which 
our blue-books are regarded in other 
countries. They do not sufficiently 
consider that on the Continent—at 
least in some States—there is practi- 
cally no public opinion; or rather, 
that no expression of public opinion 
is tolerated by the Government. 
Take Russia, for example. It is the 
habit to thrust Russian diplomat- 
ists down our throats ad nauseam 
—to eulogise Russian diplomacy— 
to draw the most unflattering paral- 
lels between General Ignatieff, for 
instance, and a British ambassador. 
But do the bulk of our countrymen 
consider that ‘seneral Ignatieff is 
primarily responsible, not to a Rus- 
sian Parliament, representing the 
Russian people—nor even to a press 
that would lay an outline of his 
proceedings in any diplomatic tran- 
saction before eighty millions of his 
countrymen—but to the Czar and 
the Foreign Secretary alone? Gen- 
eral Ignatieff’s despatches remain 
entombed in the archives of one of 
the most jealously-guarded Foreign 
Offices in the world, and the Russian 
journals are merely permitted to 
publish inspired articles advocating, 
as the national policy and feeling, 
the course that may commend it- 
self to the Czar and his confiden- 
tial advisers, It is impossible to 
overrate the enormous advantage 
it gives to a Russian diplomatist 
(and our remarks are applicable, in 
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an almost equal degree, to the rep- 
resentatives of the other Conti- 
nental Powers), that his anditor 
should feel perfectly secure that no 
remark which he may make in con- 
fidential conversation will afterwards 
be blazoned forth in an official 
publication for the consideration of 
the whole world, At this moment 
the arbiter of Europe is commonly 
considered to be Prince Bismarck. 
Frankness is universally recognised, 
and we believe justly, to be a lead- 
ing characteristic of his policy ; but 
it would be absurd to confound 
frankness with gross indiscretion or 
stupidity. It cannot be doubted 
that the Prince can and does hold 
his tongue when he considers Ger- 
man interests will best be served 
by silence, How often, we wonder, 
have our statesmen racked their 
brains to divine what his policy in 
the Eastern Question was to be / 

Is it not a reasonable hypothesis 
to suppose, that had the Prince felt 
absolutely certain that any com- 
mounications he might make to Lord 
O. Russell would never go beyond 
the breasts of the Cabinet, we might 
have been in possession of informa- 
tion of immense value to us at this 
juncture? Is it not a still less 
pleasant but equal probable sup- 

osition, that Baron d’Oubril may 
ave received inklings which are 
denied to the ambassador of a less 
secretive Power? We put these 
cases merely as hypotheses, as it is 
scarcely necessary to state that the 
archives of the British*and Russian 
Foreign Offices being alike closed 
to us, we may possibly underrate 
the information possessed by our 
own Government, and overrate that 
in the cognisance of the Russian 
administration. But our contention 
has, we think, a plausible prima 
facie basis. 

It is hardly needful, in the space 
of a magazine article, to’'do more 
than refer such of our readers as 










































may argae that France, Italy, and 
Austria publish red, . green, and 
yellow books, to the pages of the 
respective works, and also to the 
usual dates of their publication. 
Then let the student compare them 
with the contents of an English 
blae-book, They are ‘habitually 
published long after we have laid 
our ampler version of facts before 
the world ; and we venture to assert 
that, unless it be done pour cause, 
hot a single despatch will be found 
of a nature to be disagreeable to 
another Power. On the other hand, 
whilst we admit the enormous dif- 
ficulty under which the Foreign 
Office authorities must lie in de- 
ciding what can be published, and 
what documents must be regarded 
as confidential, it would not be a 
difficult task perhaps to point to 
some papers, the publication of 
which can hardly have been re- 
garded with entire satisfaction on 
the Continent. 

If English diplomacy, then, be 
put upon its trial on the ground of 
inefficiency, it may fairly plead as 
an extenuating circumstance the 
not unnatural distrust of British 
sce feeling which reigns in the 

reasts .of many of the foremost 
Continental statesmen. Nor is this 
the sole plea that may be put for- 
ward in mitigation of sentence. 
British diplomacy, in the judgment 
of foreigners at least, has at the 
present moment no logical result. 
We mean, of course, that a foreigner, 
after studying Lord Granville’s or 
Lord Derby’s despatches, asks what 
will happen if the views, or expres- 
sions, or demands set forth therein, 
are not acceded to by the recipients 
of these documents? Englishmen 
are too apt to forget that the world 
is not. governed by protocols or 
treaties, but by the impalpable 
force behind these papers to which 
the pen-and-ink scratches act as a 
decorous veil. A statesman frem 
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Monaco might expose with the 
most overwhelming logic the fal- 
lacies of a policy adopted by Prince 
Bismarck or Prince Gortschakoff. 
But to what practical effect? Since 
time immemorial, force has been 
recognised as the ultima ratio 
regum, and the logic of battalions 
has been held to be the most un- 
answerable reasoning possible. For 
twenty years this logic has been 
in abeyance on England’s behalf. 
Non - Intervention, Non - Interven- 
tion, Non-Intervention, has been 
preached from every political pulpit. 
For the sake of argument, and only 
for the sake of argument, we grant 
that this is a thoroughly sound 
doctrine. But even its most fanatic 
champions must see the difficulty 
in which it places their represen- 
tatives abroad. France, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, Italy, and Great 
Britain form what are commonly 
known as the Six Powers who 
regulate the destinies of Europe. 
Five of these Powers will fight for 
cause shown, and clearly shown; 
the sixth contents itself with vague 
generalities. Ever since the Crimean 
war we have steadily refused to 
take up arms in a Continental 
quarrel. The wrongs of Denmark 
did not move us in 1863; we were 
impassive, before that date, to pro- 
vocations from the United States; 
the downfall of Austria in 1866, 
aud of France in 1870, left us 
motionless. The purport of this 
article is not to criticise the for- 
eign policy of two decades, and we 
abstain from all comment on our 
national conduct during that period. 
But any one who knows more of 
Europe than can be gleaned from 
the letters of “Our Special Cor- 
respondent,” knows perfectly well 
that our European prestige has 
suffered. We have enormous nat- 
ural advantages—a border-land de- 
fined by the ocean, a free people, 
and wealth vastly superior to any 
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other nation. But were it not for 
these advantages—our capital, so 
to speak, in some resfects, on which 
we live—we should be nowhere, 
Our army is barely sufficient for 
our own defence; and, with the 
present system of torpedoes, the 
value of our navy has diminished. 
The United States already threaten 
us in several branches of our in- 
dustries ; and it may be questioned 
whether our vaunted freedom is 
not, in the not very remote future, 
menaced with the terrors of a mob- 
ocracy. Be this as it may, the 
point we would establish is this, 
that when the British ambassador 
at Berlin, or St. Petersburg, or Con- 
stantinople, conveys the views of 
his Government to Prince Bismarck, 
or Prince Gortschakoff, or Edhim 
Pasha, he has done all that is in 
his power. Not to him is it given 


to say, or to lead his hearers to 
suppose, that the ultimate rejection 


of his counsels may be followed by 
the appearance of the British fleet 
off Wilhelmshafen, Cronstadt, or 
the Dardanelles. Absolutely alone 
among great Powers, England feels 
obliged to have a voice in every 
great’ question, and only a voice. 
The policy may be intelligible, it 
may be wise—we express no opin- 
ion—but it is one of extraordinary 
difficulty; and it seems most unfair 
to tie our Ministers’ right hands 
behind their backs, and then blame 
them for not coping on equal terms 
with their chers collégues. 

English diplomacy works under 
specially disadvantageous conditions, 
Germany and France care little for 
Russian Asiatic conquests. Austria 
and Russia have small toncern with 
German possible acquisitions in Hol- 
land. England alone has to main- 
tain her interests all over the world, 
and to maiotain them solely by 
pacific means. This is no light task 
to impose on our diplomatists; and 
the unthinking criticism to which 
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they are exposed by certain mem- 
bers of Parliament is a poor recom- 
pense for their conscientious and 
incessant labours in this direction, 
Que regio in terris nostri non plena 
laboris? If our diplomacy failed in 
averting war in 1866, 1870, 1877, 
had it nothing to say on the settle- 
ment of the Liége-Luxemburg rail- 
way question? in the Franco-Ger- 
man “scare” some two years back ? 
in the present amicable relations 
of Turkey and Persia? We can- 
not alone play the policeman to the 
world. Had France cordially sup- 
ported us from 1860 to 1866, there 
might have been no Sadowa. Had 
Russia joined with us in 1870, 
Sedan would never have occurred. 
Had Austria been straightforward 
since 1875, she need not now tremble 
for her Sclav provinces. Where has 
been the failure of our diplomatists? 
England has, through her repre- 
sentatives, at least given good ad- 
vice: more she would not give— 
more, therefore, they could not pledge 
her to grant. It has been neglected, 
Europe has been convulsed, but 
surely not through the fault of 
English diplomatic servants. 

So much, then, for the second 
plea, which may briefly be summed. 
up in the assertion that England’s 
representatives have with lesser 
materials really done as great a work 
of recent years in the maintenance 
of European tranquillity as any of 
their confréres, That England does 
not exercise a more paramount influ- 
ence over Continental affairs is, we 
believe, simply to be explained by 
the fact, not of the incapacity of its 
Ministers, but of the settled resolu- 
tion of the nation that it will not 
back any of their possible argu- 
ments with its purse or its armies. 

The stupendous ignorance of the 
semi-educated Briton, who satisfies 
his amour propre with platitudes 
about the Suez Canal, but who has 
no idea of the bearing of the Dar- 
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danelles navigation question, for 
instance, on the point, is an example 
of the difficulties with which our 
ambassadors have to contend. Too 
many of our countrymen would have 
us leave Turkey to her fate, so long 
as the Canal is left open. Why, no 
Russian dreams at present of inter- 
fering with it! Turkey is a suffi- 
ciently large cherry for even a Mus- 
covite mouthful. But do our mer- 
chants and our peace associations 
ever reckon the cost of the fleet we 
shall have to keep permanently in 
the Mediterranean, should Russia 
obtain the free navigation of the 
Dardanelles, to guard against a 
flank attack on the Canal? If not, 
let them study a map for half an 
hour, and they will see why their 
representatives abroad and their 
Ministers at home cannot accept 


with such perfect placidity en- 


eroachments on the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. 

To these amateur statesmen who 
ean see nothing in the Eastern 
Question but a diplomatic muddle, 
and who consider the question as 
one simple in itself, and only pur- 
posely complicated by unnecessary 
despatch - writing, we commend 
the able Preface to the Sixth Edi- 
tion of Kinglake’s ‘Invasion of the 
Crimea,’ as a paper well worthy of 
their consideration. Mr, Kinglake, 
when speaking of the promoters 
of the autumn agitation, expresses 
himself as follows :— 


“The Russian multitude, as I have 
shown, were not without means of 
pressing their entreaties upon the Czar, 
and pressing them, too, with great 
force; still they necessarily uttered 
their prayer in general terms, saying 
only, if so one may speak, that they 
were ready and eager to begin and 
carry through a crusade. But in Eng- 
land, the ry denouncers got a 
tighter grasp of the subject. Includ- 
ing amongst them great numbers of 
gifted, well-informed men, with the 
prince of all orators at their head, 





they really were not common throngs, 
but thousands and thousands of For- 
eign Secretaries, free from any tough 
doubt about anything, and they en- 
tered upon the duties of the invaded 
Department with minds unhampered 
by the traditions of Office, nay even 
so unhampered by Policy that, if re- 
minded by some grey-headed clerk of 
the connection between Turkish ‘in- 
dependence’ and the burning question 
of ‘the Straits,’ they all said there 
was nothing in that. They undertook 
a grave task.” 


The consummate irony of this 
passage needs no additional empha- 
sising on our part. 

But to return from cxtraneous 
matters to the subject of this article, 
it is only fair to point out what we 
believe to be certain advantages 
peculiar to the English diplomatic 
service. First comes the vulgar 
advantage of wealth—not, however, 
the result of over-payment, but the 
general rule that none but well-to- 
do men enter its ranks, It is now 
an accepted maxim that no young 
man should embark on the career 
without a private income of £400 
or £500 a-year. Many, of course, 
have more. And though the re- 
muneration in the lower grades of 
the service is beggarly, ministerial 
and ambassadorial posts are well paid. 
A good deal of information may be 
procured for money abroad; and, 
almost insensibly, a good deal may 
be wormed out by diplomatists who 
know how to give dinners, as a sort 
of unintentional recompense for their 
hospitality. It is ae indeed, 
that our insular stiffness and shyness 
militate considerably against our 
obtaining the amount of intelligence 
the representatives of a nation a 
little lighter” in hand might do. 
This is much to be regretted; and 
we fear it is a growing fault on the 
part of the younger members of our 
diplomatic service, who seem annu- 
ally to develop a greater moray 
to keep to themselves, and avoid 
“ when at Rome doing asthe Romans 
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do.” We have no excuse to plead 
for such conduct, and can only trust 
that the Foreign Office and the 
heads of missions will do all in their 
ower to discountenance these pro- 
ceedings. It is throwing away one 
of our few advantages, Russia 
knows the benefits of well-paid and 
wealthy Ministers, and strives with 
increasing earnestness to man her 
service with well-paid and rich as 
well as able men. We have the 
raw material she seeks aftér, and 
should utilise it to the utmost. 

There is one other important 
point on which we think.we may 
congratulate ourselves. The person- 
al honour of the members of our 
diplomatic service is practically un- 

‘impeachable. Scores—nay, hun- 
dreds—of foreign diplomatists and 
officials may with perfect truth 
elaim an equally honourable posi- 
tion. But we venture to assert, and 
on no mere ex parte evidence, that 
the proportion of black sheep is 
infinitely smaller amongst English 
diplomats than amongst those of 
‘any other nation. A curious proof 
of this occurred recently to the 
writer of these lines. Though not 
a diplomat, he happened to find 
himself temporarily enlightened on 
a confidential transaction. An in- 
fluential agent of certain news- 
papers called on him—the agent 
was a foreigner—and asked for 
information. Coming frankly to 
the ‘point, he said, “I stippose it 
is useless for me to offer you any- 
thing in return for the intelligence 
I solicit, since you are an English- 
man.” 

We feel confident that no mem- 
ber of the service who may read 
these lines will consider that any 
such testimony to the integrity of 
his associates is necessary from an 
outsider; but it is well, perhaps, 
that the public in general should be 
made acquainted with the honour- 
able reputation their delegates enjoy 

upon the Continent. 
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If, moreover, the circumstances 
of their position debar English 
diplomats from taking as leading a 
part on the European chess-board 
as falls to the lot of some of their 
associates, have the merchants and 
trading communities of this coun 
no good word to say for the valuable 
industrial and commercial reports 
annually furnished from all civi- 
lised, and from most uncivilised, 
countries under the sunf When we 
compare the total cost of the diplo- 
matic and consular services with the 
value of the statistical information 
which is rendered by them yearly, 
and which their official position 
enables them to procure with far 
greater accuracy of detail than could 
be done by private individuals, we 
confess we think a sufficient raison 
@étre for the existence of such a 
profession has been established. It 
is true that their reports are less 
studied than they deserve to be. 
The proverbial clergymen and wid- 
ows would probably have lost less 
money in South American bonds 
had they perused the reports of our 
representatives at Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, and Peru. 

That the service has its failings, 
we do not deny. We have already 
indicated our insular reserve as one 
most serious drawback. The inade- 
quate salaries paid to its junior 
members restrict the choice of em- 
ployés to a narrow circle. Were 
young men enabled to live, to ex- 
ist, on their pay, an improvement 
might doubtless result from the 
increased number of able men who 
would seek to enter on a career 
with so many agrémens, But in 
this life everything is comparative ; 
evil and good are rarely unmixed. 
Take the profession as a whole, and 
you have a body of men, a few of 
first-rate capacity, a great many of 
fully average intelligence, and some 
doubtless of very inferior intellect. 
For this staff you pay an*excessively 
small sum from the public funds— 
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not one man in ten lives on his 

y; you obtain the services of a 
ody of scrupulously honourable 
men, and an immense deal of val- 
table information about foreign 
countries, Is the bargain a bad 
one? 

If the country desires diplomatic 
reform, there are two ways to set 
about it. The first is, change your 
policy. You need not then change 
yourmen. We venture tothink that 
our representatives would hail with 
joy such an alteration in the public 
feeling of England as would enable 
them to back up their remonstrances, 
or their communications of “ spirit- 
ed despatches,” by the menace of 
coercive measures if necessary. It 
would relieve them from the dilem- 
ma in which the writer once saw an 
English diplomat placed by a for- 
eigner, who asked him, “ Mon cher, 
si nous profitons de votre avis, est 
ce que nous profiterons de votre 
flotte ?’ So long as our ambassa- 

. dors have merely moral support to 
fall back on, the wonder is that our 
influence stands as high as it does, 

Assuming, however, that the na- 
tion has determined on a policy of 
rigid neutrality, will a change in 
the personnel of her servants abroad 
be of material benefit? If so, the 
parliamentary vote for diplomatic 
expenses will have to be doubled 
or trebled. Even then it is some- 
what more than doubtful if poor 
but able men would enter a pro- 
fession the remuneration of which, 
for twenty years at least, would 
be utterly inadequate to enable 
them to marry—a_ life wholly 
estranged from the intimate know- 
ledge and sympathy of their own 
countrymen, and which is to a poor 
man full of hardships. How many 
Englishmen are acquainted with 
more than the names of one or two 
of our ambassadors abroad? Lord 
Lyons and Lord Odo Russell may 
convey some faint idea of person- 
ality to them. But we doubt if 
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one man in a hundred knows any- 
thing of the services of such men 
as Mr. Morier, or Mr. White, or Mr. 
Rumbold, or a dozen other men 
whom we could name of high ability, 
and who are doing good service for 
slender pay to their country. Con- 
trast this condition of things with 
the celebrity that awaits a fairly 
successful lawyer, or doctor, or 
soldier, or politician, whose names 
are household words amongst us, 
and caf it then be supposed that an 
appreciable number of our best and 
most promising young men, but 
who have to make their own wa 

entirely in the world, will sélect 
the diplomatic rapier as the weapon 
wherewith to open their oyster? 

It may be assumed that the most 
ardent advocate for throwing the 
service open to public competition 
will hardly be prepared to advocate 
paying a young man more than 
£250 per annum at the outset. At 
present, as many of our readers are 
aware, they receive nothing. Now 
it is quite certain that neither at 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Rome, Wash- 
ington, nor any great capital, can a 
member of the corps live on anything 
like such a salary. His father will 
have to allow him at least another 
£200, and he will find even then 
that he will have difficulty to make 
both ends meet; while, at a place like 
St. Petersburg, even £450 a-year 
will not nearly suffice. If the young 
man, then, has to scrimp in a garret, 
and is unable, for want of funds, to 
mix on equal terms with his col- 
leagues, or go into society and make 
himself acquainted with distinguish- 
ed foreigners, more than half his 
value as a public servant is at once 
destroyed. Over a game of whist, 
or dominoes, or billiards, or on a 
shooting or riding excursion, young 
men fraternise, and much usefu 
information is acquired, from which 
a poor man, by the fact of his pov- 
erty, is debarred. 

And there is one other reason 
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why the fact of diplomacy being a 
sort of close preserve for the well 
to do and titled, is very far from 
being an unmixed evil. Many of 
these men are eldest sons who are 
destined hereafter to legislate for 
their own country. To such a class 
a knowledge of foreign life is of vast 
importance. We all know what 
M. Blowitz, or M. Eber, or M. Gal- 
lenga say public feeling is at Paris, 
Vienna ‘or Constantinople. But 
to have a class of men amongst our 
legislators, hereditary or elected, 
who have lived at these cities, and 
who have, in consequence, been able 
to form independent judgments of 
popular sentiment, is no slight ad- 
vantage to our Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Were the diplomatic service 
solely manned by men who looked 
to its emoluments for their daily 


bread, how little possibility of in-’ 


dependent intelligent criticism of 
ministerial action would exist! If 
the members of the profession were 
compelled, by the exigencies of po- 
verty, to seek solely or mainly for 
personal advancement, would not 
their leading idea be to view the 
country they reside in only through 
the blue or buff spectacles that 
might chance to be in vogue at the 
English Foreign Office ? 

We have endeavoured in these 
few lines to lay before our readers 
some considerations which appear 
to escape the observation of the 
glib denouncers of this country’s 
representatives abroad. That the 
career has charms, we allow; that 
it has serious drawbacks, is indis- 
putable. The profit and (loss ac- 
count will stand somewhat as fol- 
lows :— 

Diplomatic profit includes the 
pleasures of an eminently interest- 
ing profession, introduction to the 
best circles of the Continent, and 
varied knowledge of Continental 
life, and, in a very few instances, 
an adequate remuneration ; plus the, 
let us:hope, tolerably general feeling 
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of being serviceable to one’s native 
country. 

On the other side the account 
must be set,—expatriation from 
home, a nearly universal sacrifice of 
private means, constant residence 
in unhealthy and uninteresting. cli- 
mates—such as Teheran, Pekin, or 
a South American or snfall German 
town—exposure in a defenceless con- 
dition to the assault of economists 
desirous to strip the “breeks from 
a Highlandman,” an insecurity of 
tenure of their posts greater than 
that of an-Irish landlord, with an 
ultimate obscure retirement after a 
wrangle with the Treasury over a 
mediocre pension. 

Weigh the two prospects in the 
balance, it will not be the latter 
that will kick the beam. . Do not 
judge the profession entirely by the 
opulent members thereof, or by 
those who, as is the case at some 
Courts, have not enough work to 
keep them busy. Do not rate them 
all as fldneurs because you may have 
seen them lolling at the opera at 
Paris, or in the Prater of Vienna. 
Remember that it is the men whom 
you see taking their relaxation there 
who make journeys like Mr, Gros- 
venor’s to Yunnan, like Mr. Baring’s 
through Bulgaria ; who carry out del- 
icate diplomatic missions like Mr. 
Malet’s in 1870, or Mr, Monson’s at 
Cettigne in still more recent times ; 
or who sacrifice their lives without 
a murmur, like Mr. Herbert at Mara- 
thon. Whilst England can com- 
mand, at a practically gratuitous 
rate moreover, the services of men 
of this stamp, and of a hundred 
others against whose zeal and per- 
sonal honour calumny itself has 
never dared to raise its voice, it 
seems to us that of all the un- 
founded cries to which faction has 
given vent, the cry raised by cer- 
tain politicians against the tongue- 
tied members of our diplomatic 
service is one of the most baseless 
and unfounded. 













































Heise, like the sphinx of his 
own weird poem, half tender smil- 
ing humanity, half animal fierce and 
lustful, at once spiritual essence of 
— aod ‘worshipper of fleshly de- 
ights—Don Quixote in his warrings 
against oppression, and Voltaire in 
his scoffings against things sacred— 
Heine, not only’ as wit, poet, and 
satirist, but as man, with soul striv- 
ing to reach the heights, and body 
chained to earth, awakens our curi- 
osity, and fascinates our thought, 
with the keen interest of a living 
enigma ! 

Born with the century, when the 
world’s whole and anxious atten- 
tion was centred on that mighty 
captain’s doings who from victory 
to victory was marching triumph- 
antly through all lands, changing 
the boundaries of kingdoms and 
countries, Heine early drank in the 
spirit of the Napoleonic epoch, His 
first. education, though he was born 
a German and a Jew, was French 
and military, for a soldier of Napol- 
eon’s army of occupation educated 
the spirit of the Diisseldorf boy. 

How great a share this old vete- 
ran of France had in shaping the 
tastes of Heine’s manhood, we learn 
from those heart-moving pages of 
the ‘ Reisebilder,’ to which for title 
he has given his old friend’s name. 
‘Das Buch Le Grand’ tells of the 
ineffaceable stamp left on its author’s 
mind by this early initiation into 
French thought, feeling, and deeds, 
—wakening in him an admiration 
that never changed for France, her 
mission, and her great Emperor. 

Heine’s teacher, a drummer— 
“who looked a very devil, but was 
so angel good ct heart ”—won the 
whole-hearted love of the child; 
and in return opened up before his 
astonished gaze unknown fields of 
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glory, and taught him the wholesome 
joy of hero-worship—the need and 
good of veneration. Little wonder, 
then, if the ardent young mind 
clung to his uncouth-looking com- 
rade, following him as his shadow 
on guard, on parade, We can pic- 
ture the gentle, pretty lad banging 
on to the fiery-eyed, red - lipped, 
fierce, black-bearded soldier, of 
whose strange teaching Heine tells 
with a humour quaint and inim- 
itable, ending with a pathos all his 
own that is absolutely grand and 
ghostly. 

Le Grand spoke but little and 
broken German, knowing such in- 
dispensable words only as “ bread,” 
*“kiss,”’? and “honour;” but he 
translated all things unspeakable 
with the sole help of his wondrous 
drum. Wishing to explain the 
meaning of the word Jiberté, his 
drum rolls out “ La Marseillaise,” and 
the boy understands. When égalité 
has to be made clear, the “ Ca ira, ga 
ira, les aristos 4 la lanterne” makes 
the signification but too patent. 
Bétise has to be made a tangible 
fact, and the “ Dessauer Marsch,” 
that the Germans had played march- 
ing through Champagne, sounds, 
and again the lad understands. 
Once he explained “Allemagne ” 
to the quick-witted child, after this 
curious phonetic fashion, by play- 
ing the quite simple barrel-organ 
melody to which on market - days 
the show-dogs dance, “ Dum, dum, 
dum.” “It vexed me,” says Heine, 
“but I understood him.” 

But more heroic and wider-reach- 
ing were other of the drummer's 
teachings ; and if from him Heine 
learnt his first notions of pungent 
satire, from him he learnt also to 
reverence things noble and great. 
Not always could the child under- 
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stand each word that fell from the 
veteran’s lips ; but doubtful passages 
were cleared up by the drum’s com- 
ments, and the boy followed him. 
First was told the taking of the 
Bastille and of the Tuileries, re- 
lated as never yet set down in 
the teaching of school-books, but 
with the red _ guillotine march 
for its fuller interpretation,—* a 
wondrous march, that shivered 
through my bone and marrow when 
first heard, and that I was glad 
afterwards to forget,” says Heine. 
But though for a time forgotten, 
it comes back to him long after- 
wards, on hearing a ménagerie of 
princes, princesses, counts, cham- 
bevlains, and court officials contemn 
the great offspring of that revolu- 
tionary epoch—Le Grand's hero! 
“How could I, Le Grand’s disciple, 
hear the Emperor contemned? Der 
Kaiser, der Kaiser, der grosse Kaiser 
denke ich an den grossen Kaiser ;” 
and here his words roll like a rich 
melody, upborne by his grand 
theme, and we forget it is but prose 
that we are reading, so full and sweet 
is the flow of sound. “If I Jet my 
thoughts dwell on the great Em- 
peror, my memories seem all bathed 
in golden light and summer. A 
long linden alley raises aloft its 
flowery wealth of bloom, on the 
bowery branches thereof the night- 
ingales sit and sing, the waterfall 
pours down, and the crests of lovely 
flowers: are dreamily rocked by the 
breeze.” 

Old Le Grand’s historic teach- 
ings were all of the Grosse Kai- 
ser’s marvellous acts: while in 
the Court gardens at Disseldorf 
the child lay on the grass, and 
drank in the grand epic. Over the 
Simplon they marched, the Kaiser 
on ahead, bebind him his brave 
grenadiers, while alongside down 
thundered the avalanche. On Lodi’s 
bridge, holding. aloft the glorious 
flag, they see him stand—the Kai- 
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ser! At Marengo, wrapped in his 
grey capote, or on the Pyramids’ 
grand day, riding well forward 
through the smoke-wreaths, sur- 
rounded by Mamelukes—the Kai- 
ser! Ping! how the balls whistle 
at Austerlitz, where, unfailing, they 
follow him! The noise of Jena’s 
field, of Eylau and of Wagram, rolls, 
thundered forth by the proud, the 
rejoicing drum ! 

Hardly dare we trust ourselves to 
follow Le Grand’s story to its tragic 
end. For very pitiful it is, the tale. 
They returned and through 
Disseldorf again, “those orphan 
children of glory,” but after lo 
years of wearing detention an 
awful suffering in Russian Siberia. 
Through their tattered garments 
their naked but glorious misery 
showed, and iu their withered faces 
gleamed forth sunken, mournful 
eyes; yet though worn and foot- 
sore, they trod as soldiers should, 
marching, oh, strange to tell! 
to the sound of a leading dram. 
As a spectre risen from the grave, 
wasted to a shadow of his former 
self, with soiled grey capote, a yel- 
low dead face and long beard hang- 
ing melancholy-wise over his whit- 
ened lips, but with eyes like ashes, 
in which yet lingers some spark of 
the once living fire, marched Le 
Grand! But his drum jubilates, 
revels, rejoices no more. ery ter- 
rible are now its muffled rolls, Yet 
once again it pictures the roar of guns 
—the bullets whistle, the Guard, 
strong as death, resists; but through 
all the drum’s fierce tale there 
sounds the wail as of a funeral 
march; and in Le Grand’s wide- 
staring eyes, in their ghastly, glaz- 
ing glare, Heine saw, as it were, the 
reflex of a broad,’ stretching field 
of ice and snow, all covered with 
corpses! It is the tale of Moskowa’s 
sad day. A tale all of sighs, and 


of tears, is the old man’s last revela- 
At last, weaker and almost 
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ghostly sounds the drum. With 
feeble hands, shaking from the 
frosty cold, Le Grand sits as in a 
dream, listening, it seemed, to far- 
off ‘voices, His drumsticks beat 
now the air alone. Then once again 
he bestows on Heine—a child no 
more—one deep, earnest, and im- 
ploring look—again, asin happy days 
long gone by, “ Ah, les jours de féte 
sout passés !” Heine understands 
the mute prayer; and when down 
sank the soldier, bis bead falling 
forward on his drum, which never 
again should roll forth the heroic 
marches of conquering hosts, with 
Le Grand’s own valiant sword he 
pierced the poor instrument of his 
old master’s eloquence, too proudly 
honoured during the poor drum- 
mer’s life ever to beat a servile 
march, 

Who can wonder that such teach- 
ing, instilled by the deeds and 
utter devotion of. a brave man’s 
whole life, should not only have 
rooted in Heine a love of France 
and her Emperor, but have awak- 
ened at the same time in him admi- 
ration for the French form of gov- 
ernment, with its wealth of liberties, 
astounding to those freed by it from 
the gross oppression aud crying 
abuses of a petty German and still 
feudal potentate, that this new reign 
of liberty and equality had super- 
seded? Hence, too, Heine’s under- 
standing of the necessity of that 
terrible French Revolution, whose 
excesses the Emperor had put an 
end to, and whose benefits alone he 
had consolidated. 

Properly to understand this lead- 
ing feature of grateful admiration 
for liberating France, it is essential 
that we strive in some measure to 
realise the base vassalage in which, 
at that time, were still held the 

erleute of Diisseldorf—as, in- 
dock those of every small German 


rincipality—under the harsh and 
boutaltsing tyranny exerted by the 
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princes and nobles over all classes 
beneath their own. 

Crushing as had been the yoke 
from which neighbouring France 
had set herself free, at the cost of 
much blood, terror, and crime, its 
oppressive weight was immeasur- 
ably exceeded by that under which 
groaned Germany in 1800. At 
that date German citizens were con- 
sidered and treated but as little 
better than brute beasts by their 
princes and their nobles, who traf- 
ficked shamelessly in the blood and 
lives of their long-suffering subjects 
and peasants. Justice was but an 
empty sound and meaningless word 
when demanded by one of the 
people against the exactions of the 
privileged classes. Marriage be- 
tween one born noble and one of 
another caste was absolutely for- 
bidden. Serfage, enforced labour 
and dues, le droit du seigneur in 
its most corrupt and hideous form, 
—all these were exerted only 
seventy years ago by “a mén- 
agerie of beasts so wonderful,” says 
Heine, “that no poet’s brain could 
have conceived such, requiring 
for their creation God Almighty 
Himself.” 

Add to this general tyranny, 
from which vassal and _ subject, 
serf and burgher, alike suffered, the 
far more intolerable and special per- 
secution to which were subjected 
all of Jewish blood, at this black 
time of superstition and violence, 
and we shall comprehend the fall 
cause that the Jew-born Heine had 
for rejoicing in the emancipation of 
his race—emancipation that lasted 
unfortunately but for the time the 
French occupied the Grand Duché 
de Berg, being lost to them again 
on the departure of Napoleon’s 
soldiers, and recovered only after 
many long years of persecution. 
Jews were considered as hartful 
animals: they were liable not only 
to insult, but to violence, plunder- 
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ing, and even to loss of life; nor 
could they hope for any yee 
or redress. No Jew might appear 
in any public place of amusement 
without incurring almost a certainty 
of stones and dirt being flung at 
him. They had a separate ap- 
pointed quarter in each town, 
wherein, like lepers, they were 
caged, with closed gates, nightly. 
Nor was freedom granted them even 
to mate and marry at their pleasure, 
lest their despised race should be- 
come too numerous for facile op- 
pression ; and in many towns, we 
are told, notably at Frankfort, not 
more than twenty-five Jew mar- 
riages were permitted yearly. 

This abominable persecution and 
degradation of his race and people, 
were one of the several forms of 
gross abuse of power and authority 
against which were later directed 
Heine’s first efforts and young 
endeavours. Well can we con- 
ceive how his ardent soul chafed, 
when the horrid Jew-hunt took 
place * that Frankfort celebrated 
when he was but nineteen years 
old, during which the accursed race 
were hooted and hunted like mad 
dogs, driven back to their own poor 
quarter, and there besieged and 
assaulted, stoned, and subjected to 
cruel usage. Nor may we count the 
public Jew-hunt that Hamburg, 
“Verdammtes Hamburg,” indulged 
in while Heine was living there in 
1830, as least in the determinant 
causes that forced him to flee his 
own land. Every abomination was 
perpetrated on the Jewish com- 
munity: their; houses were broken 
into, robbed, and destroyed; nor 
might any Jew,dare be seen of the 
populace, without risk of life. 

“ The working of such influences 
on Heine’s boyhood,” writes Strodt- 
mann, with great truth, “ cannot 
be too sharply delineated if any 
adequate appreciation is desired as 
to the causes of development of his 





character, and its effect on the 
writings and deeds of his later 
years,” 

But although his first impres- 


sions were coloured and infla- 
enced by. the splendid military 
pageant of the Emperor’s passage 
through his native land—although 
the German qualities of his poetical 
genius seem to have acquired. an 
added quickness and keenness of 
Gallic tincture, yet his supreme 
aim and object was ever his 
Deutsche Vaterland, For it he 
wrote and ‘laboured. Very various 
in their form and nature, were 
the encouragements, reproofs, ad- 
vice, and satire—satire, alas! most- 
ly—that he bestowed upon it. 

The cange of liberty, and of 
equal justice to all men, as vin- 
dicated by the persecuted race to 
which he belonged by birth, next 
claimed the full sympathy of 
Heine’s delicate and ardent. sensi- 
bility. A Jew “ Verein,” or asso- 
ciation, had been formed, having 
for its purpose the emancipation of 
the Jewish' people from the base 
condition of servitude in which they 
were kept. To obtain this result, 
the finest intellects of their com- 
munity devoted themselves to the 
task of being ripe for, and of de- 
serving, spiritual and political free- 
dom, by taking for basis of their 
programme and endeavours, the 
highest philosophic conceptions. 
In 1822, Heine, still a student, 
being at Berlin, became an enthusi- 
astic member of this society ; and 
numerous are the letters he wrote 
to friends made at this period, 
which amply prove the wealth of 
passionate interest he lavished on 
this cause, with the sole result of 
seeing the noblest advocates of such 
capital dogmas of humanity obliged 
to flee the tyrannical German land, 
to seek in others more tolerant the 
liberty denied them there, 

Finally, in his attempt to rouse. 
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and help his Fatherland to emerge 
from the thraldom and heavy dul- 
ness of the “ Bund,” he made for 
himseif powerful enmities, and 
reaped but vexation of spirit. With 
all the might of his youthful energy 
and recognised talent, he engaged 
heart and soul in the straggle 
against oppression, bigotry, and feu- 
dal privilege; but this effort like- 
wise ended in disheartening failure. 


This great business of his life—. 


this large love, and wise purpose 
for his country, how was it reward- 
ed? by failure—by hatred and petty 
spite—by banishment for himself, 
and by interdicts upon his writings, 
which could be read only secretly 
and by stealth in his native 
land! His publications were in- 
terdicted in Germany, and had to 
be smuggled across the frontier 
under the disguising binding of 
dictionaries and educational works, 
to satisfy the immense circulation 
they at once attained ; whereas, for 
his: personal share, incarceration in 
a German fortress was the threat 
ever hanging over him, and which 
at last left him no choice, as he 
himself puts it, “ but to secure him- 
self from the folly of the Govern- 
ment by quitting the country.” 
This he did in 1831, to find in 
France that liberty for his pen and 
career that his own land had ever 
refused him. 

The apostle of a gospel of freedom 
too great for Prussian acceptance, 
and of doctrines borrowed from the 
democratic teachings of the levelling 
French Revolution—doctrines too 
wide in their vast embrace for the 
petty States he strove to transform 
—Heine found enemies in his own 
land, bitter and strong, and these 
not amongst the small - minded 
only, but amongst those who like 
himself were honestly striving for 
the German common weal, but 
who failed to comprehend the true 
bearing of his efforts. In Heine’s 





love and purpose for Germany, 
joined to his affection and admira- 
tion for France—in these two feel- 
+ we find the key to all his politi- 

and satirical writings. Dying, he 
wrote, “It was the great business 
of my life to labour at a cordial un- 
derstanding between Germany and 
France, and to foil the artifices of 
those enemies of the democracy who 
cultivate to their profit international 
prejudices and animosities. In so 
doing I consider I have deserved 
as well at the hands of my country- 
men as of the French.” 

Poor Heine! it was not only in 
his outer life that he found grief 
and disappointment. His sensitive 
poet soul, gifted with impassiuned 
genius and a heart attuned to all 
the mysterious communings of sea 
and stars, forest and field, by 
nature open to all joyous and genial 
things, was poisoned in its glad 
spring-time by the unfaithfuluess 


of her who had been honoured by 


inspiring the miracle of adoration of 
a poet’s first love. What might not 
Heine’s rich faculties have produced, 
if the woman into whose keeping the 
impassioned young poet had given 
his very soul, had not basely and 
treacherously forsaken him ! 

We have a theory of our own to 
explain the many contradictory out- 
comings of one and the same heart, 
which, all ardour to-day, is as ice to- 
morrow—which, fearful and trem-— 
bling at a falling leaf one time, is 
capable of superhuman courage and 
reckless daring at another,—of the 
heart in which none but violet- 
sweet and modest thoughts dwell 
one day, but which the next may 
give vent to the scorching, hot de- 
sires of the courtesan’s wildest im- 
aginings, and which, pious and 

rayerful, has exhaled heavenwards 
bat humblest petitions or thanks, 
yet which in some hidden fold con- 
ceals the bitter revolt against su- 
preme decrees, which may some day 
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break forth in fiercest ravings and 
imprecations against the fiat of the 
gods! Our theory is, that as in the 
Garden of Eden all things were 
contained in germ, and in embryo, 
so is it also in the heart of man, 
every man having in him the seeds 
of all things good, of all things lofty, 
and of all that is lovely and sweet, 
but likewise the roots of all wrong 
and evil. In that beauteous Para- 
dise were lurking the serpent and 
the toad ; and inthe soul of man— 
made in God’s high image—are dor- 
mant the many low and crawling, 
the numerous venomous and hurtful 
things that mar its beauty, bringing 
as retribution all pain and evil. And 
who shall say which will prove 
mightier, of embryo good, or em- 
bryo ill? Who may tell which 
shall eventually triumph of the 
sweet or bitter influences? Who 
may venture to foretell whether the 
rays of circumstance will call into 
life the splendid flowery growths of 
the soul, or raise up noxious mias- 
mas that will poison the whole 
heart ? 

This theory, if admitted, explains 
the undue development of Heine’s 
bitter and stinging qualities, to the 
detriment of faith and hope, early 
shattered by cruel events. To what 
heights might not Heine’s love have 
raised him, had he found in it the 
realisation of his pure ideal, and 
the wholesome felicities and foster- 
ing affections needed for the expan- 
sion of all the noble gifts wherewith 
nature had so plenteously endowed 
him! Had Heine’s fine and tender 
feelings, his bright and fervent soul, 
found in the young gu he loved a 
spirit capable of understanding his 


—of exalting all the passionate wor- 
ship of his heart by satisfying the 
full needs of his being—of mould- 
ing his character by stimulating its 
nobler instincts—and of perfecting 
it by bringing into harmony all 
discordant 


elements, — who can 









doubt that the great faults that all 
we who love Heine deplore in his 
life’s work, would not have been, 
and that excellence of a higher or- 
der might have been attained both 
by the man and the philosopher, 
and perhaps eveu by the poet ? 

The story is u common one—the 
“old tale, often told.” With a 
high-souled generosity that betrays 
the depth ‘and delicacy of his feel- 
ings for her he loved, Heine, all his 
life long, carefully abstained from 
entering into any details of their 
mutual relations, or from ever men- 
tioning her name. In countless 
ballads, in heart-rending verse, he 
has sung in touching accents his 
undying grief and misery—his ever- 
torturing remembrance of the faith- 
less one, with her “ Engelsképfchen, 
am Rheinwein gold grund.” Butin 
all he tries to screen his false love 
by endless and perplexing trans- 
formations of names and cireum- 
stance, keeping, during his whole 
lifetime, as a sacred mystery the 
name of his worshipped darling. 
In 1827, however, writing to his 
tried friend, Varnhagen von Ense, 
he somewhat lifts the veil that en- 
shrouds the features of his heart’s 
idol. 

The Herzliebchen was his cousin, 
Amalie Heine, hardly younger than 


himself, for it was a boy-and-girl —_ 


courtship ; he was but nineteen, she 
eighteen years old. He left her 
in order to achieve literary distine- 
tion-at the universities; during his 
absence his promised bride became 
another man’s wife. From the conse- 
quences of this cruel shock Heine 
never recovered; the treachery of 
her he loved and trusted wounded 
him mortally. He lived, but bear- 
ing within his breast a’ poisoned and 
rankling wound that never healed. 
A later souree of bitterness well- 


ing up in poor Heine’s bosom, was © 


one not from without, bat from 
within—one springing from the evil- 








acting thoughts that result from 
wrong done consciously. He was 
a renegade and an apostate, for a 
miserable mess of pottage, which 
in the end was not even awa 
him in poor recompense of his self- 
scorn and contempt. He sold his 
birthright! Yes, Heine, the earnest 
champion of the rights of his 

le, the ardent member of theJew 
Yerein—Heine, so full of the great 
“Jew anguish,” was untrue to the 
faith of his fathers, and stained his 
mashood by accepting Christian 
baptism, whilst loathing it, in the 
wretched hope of earning an in- 
dependent position for which his 
soul sickened —a position which 
the narrow-minded intolerance of 
the Prussian Government left no 
hope of, unless as price of his con- 
version. 

His scorn of himself for this 
lamentable error, is equalled only 
by his. hatred of the bigotry that 
extorted from him this shameful 
concession. Hence the cruel cyni- 
cism that disfigures his writings on 
religious topics,—hence the biting 
scourge with which he so often 
lacerates his writhing self. “I often 
get up in the night, and stand be- 
fore the glass and curse myself,” he 
writes to his friend Moser. Hence 
wuch, also, that startles and shocks 
us, both im the man and in his 
work, 

Can we wonder if all this wast- 
ed labour and love, this misery of 
self-reproach, embittered his words 
and acts, and deteriorated some of 
the sweeter qualities of his nature ? 
For his whole being was warped, 
and never enjoyed development in 
a congenial atmosphere and life. 
His instinctive longing, he writes 
in 1830, was for a position that 
would have permitted him to give 
himself up, wholly unfettered, to his 
natural inclinations, to bis dreamy 
character and ways, to his fantastic 
imaginings and reflection. But the 
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irony of fate gave him as destiny 
to scourge his poor fellow-Germans 
out of their comfortable repose, 
and to goad them into action. 
“J, whose dearest occupation is 
to watch the clouds drift, to con- 
trive the spell of metrical words, to 
hearken unto the mysteries of the 
spirits of the elements, and to lose 
myself in the wonder-world of 
ancient legends,—I had to send 
forth political annals, to carry out 
the interests of the day, to make 
a ‘programme for revolutionary de- 
sires, and give the spur to men’s 
passions. I am weary, and 
yearn for peace. In Germany none 
is possible.” 

hus sick at heart from wearing 
disappointment, like an angry child, 
Heine in his wrath strikes at friends 
and foes,—at things high as at 
things mean—at things profane 
and at things holy,—and writes 
‘The Town and Baths of Lacea,’ 
which none of his comrades, dearest 
friends, or literary partisans, found 
any word to praise, although over- 
flowing with thought, and wit, and 
satire, because so marred -and de- 
based is it by coarseness, irreligion, 
and objectionable matter, that dis- 
gust overpowers admiration. From 
such faults we turn hastily away, 
leaving them to Him of whom 
Heine in his death-throe said, 
“ Dieu me pardonnera—c’est son 
métier.”” 

While Heine’s friendship was 
both tender and passionate, his heart 
remaining ever grateful and open 
to those who, like Varnhagen von 
Ense and his true-souled helpmate, 
made him know “the glow of 
friendship and the breath of love,” 
he gave no quarter to his foes, far 
too often yielding to the desire he 
was so easily able to gratify, of 
avenging himself on his enemies, 
by lashing them with his satire, or 
stinging them by his keen powers 
of ridicuie. 
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“T am not: vindictive,” he says, 
in his aphorisms; .“I would will- 
ingly love my adversaries, but. be- 
fore 1 may do so, must I first be 
revenged upon them. Then only 
will my heart expand, for as long 
as one remains unavenged, does 
bitterness lurk in one’s heart.” We 
incline, however, to the opinion 
that Heine’s heart remained most 
generally a stranger to much that 
his brain produced and his facile 
pen too quickly rendered. A friend 
who, by her faithful presence and 
visits, constantly soothed the long 
years of his terrible last illness, 
used frequently to chide him for 
his unsparing use of irony, which 
so often made enemies for him of 
those who had been, and would 
otherwise have remained for ever, 
his friends; but her remonstrances 
were never availing. He seemed 
absolutely incapable of resisting 
giving flight to the poisoned arrows 
ever ready in the quiver of his 
quick fancy. Nor could he seem- 
ingly even understand that they 
should have power to penetrate, 
rankle, and fester in the minds of 
those towards whom he bore no 
persistent ill-will—answering her 
by the apparently illogical words, 
“Why do they mind? are they 
not my friends ?” 

If such was the treatment Heine 
gave his friends, small wonder is it 
if those who had tried upon bim 
their inferior weapons of criticism 
and disparagement, fared but ill at 
his hands, As proof, we will but 
recall the pen-and-ink feud between 
Platen and himself, which induced 
him to add to ‘ The Baths of Lucca’ 
two chapters, written in 1830, 
which he deplored afterwards, and 
of which the scandal was great 
at the time in Germany, — 
nothing would now remain of the 
former’s fame had not Heine given 
a borrowed importance to this 
would-be poet, by his injudicious 
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and excessive attack. “ Platen 
would have been truly a great poet,” 
writes his satirist, if he “had but 
in him either thoughts or . 
Pride, irritability, cepa penn 
knowledge — every requisite for 
poetry he had—he lacked but 
poetry. Theronghly had he mas- 
tered the art of poetic cookery ; the 
meat, and fire wherewithal to cook 
it, was alone wanting. Still that 
does not justify the assault I made 
upon him, I wish I had never 
sent out into the world the chapters 
in ‘ The Baths of Lucea.’” 

Bat Platen was not singular in 
attracting the retort of Heine’s ever- 
ready pen. In 1838 he wrote ‘ Der 
Schwabenspiegel,’ in which, as in 
a looking-glass, he shows us the 
likenesses, or perhaps more exactly, 
the caricatures, of the lesser stars 
shining in the literary beavens of 
Germany. They are amusingly and 
humorously drawn; many of them 
have a disdainfully good-natured 
turn which prevents them being pain- 
ful or offensive, and they are really 
interesting as showing the very 
numerous authorised pens occu- 
pied in vainly striving to write 
down the great German poet who 
in his own land now ranks onl 
after Goethe and Schiller. Uhland, 
alone perhaps of all those whose 
names occur in this pamphlet of 
Heine, has achieved a wide reputa- 
tion, reaching beyond the confines of 
his own country. Heine, witha due 
sense of the distance that separates 
this real poet from the lesser fry, 
at whom he has been pitilessly 
joking, begins his critique of him 
with sober and dignified words that 
fitly introduce his remarks on this 
man of mind and talent. 


“ And now let us speak earnestly,’” 
he writes, “for what remains for me, 
to say is incompatible with the joking 
tone and playful temper which in- 


spired the preceding . Indeed IT 
experience a real ike to mention. 
F 








Ladwig Uhland, the great poet, in the 


same breath as those I have spoken of 
as forming the Suabian school, for well 
might he be offended at being named 
in such pitiful company. Nevertheless, 
as the aforementioned versifiers count 
him as one of their number, giving out 
that he is their head, my silence might 
be disadvantageously interpreted. Far 
from censuring his work, 1 would fain 
express the veneration his poetry 
awakes in me, by venting it in sonor- 
ous and full-toned words.”’ 


We have translated with pleasure 
these words of our hasty-tongued 
poet, because they show a full-heart- 
ed willingness and delight in hon- 
ouring that which he recognised as 
truly great, which was unquestion- 
ably a feature in Heine’s character, 
compensating in some measure for 
his iconoclast tendencies, whenever 
the image set up for his worshi 
seemed to him unworthy of his full 
homage. 

Long since his own land, so chur- 
lish to Heine living, has admitted 
the claim of its dead poet to death- 
less fame and world-wide homage! 
Nor could every means employed 
by the German States to hinder the 
soaring flight of his genius, prevent 
its speedy recognition by the people 
of Germany, even during his life- 
time, for they quickly adopted as 
“Volkslieder” many gems of Heine’s 
sweet songs; and the more his sa- 
tirical and political writings were 
prohibited from entrance into Ger- 
many by the censors, the more 
eagerly were they run after and en- 
joyed with the additional zest that 
appertains to forbidden fruit. This 
‘popularity amongst the lower or- 
ders of society was very dear and 
pleasant to our poet. Yeurs after- 
wards he related the intense satis- 
faction he experienced when, having 
been indignantly refused, as student, 
a kiss he had endeavoured to snatch 
from pretty Lottchen, the waiting- 
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maid at the “ Landwehr” Inn, near 
Gottingen, it was granted him, un- 
asked, on her learning that he was 
the author of the “ beautiful lieder” 
that the well-conducted little Kell- 
nerin delighted in learning by 
heart. “This slight honorarium,” 
said Heine, “ gave me more pleasure 
than all Hoffmann & Campe’s* 
glittering gold pieces. 

This prompt recognition of Heine 
by Germany as national poet was 
but right and natural; for, as says 
Carlyle, “truly it is a great thing 
for a nation that it get an articulate 
voice—that it produce a man who 
will speak forth melodiously what 
the heart of it means.” 

That France also, his adopted 
country, should quickly have given 
him “ droit de cité,” and as quickly 
have acknowledged his genius, is 
not strange; for his verve, dash, 
and sparkle—his very likes and dis- 
likes, as also the entire tendencies 
of his nature—chime in admirably 
with the character of the French, 
to whom Heine could not but be 
sympathetic. 

England has been, if not slower, 
at least less general in its knowledge 
and appreciation of Heine and his 
works, and this though the English 
mind is one peculiarly apt to enter 
into the deep pathos, married to 
exquisite simplicity of expression, 
of this great lyrical poet, as also 
thoroughly to enjoy the wit and 
humour of this brilliant prose-writer. 
There is no difficulty in discovering 
why it should be so, nor wherefore 
much of this author’s best should 
still remain almost unexplored and 
unknown ground to the generality 
of ourcountrymen. The reason un- 
questionably is, that much in Heine’s 
writings, their spirit, tone, and un- 
orthodoxy, is repugnant to English 
taste and feeling; added to which, 
Heine, who loved Germany and 





* Hoffmann & Campe were his publishers at Hamburg. 
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France, disliked England, of which 
his impressions and judgments, 
formed chiefly during a stay of a 
few summer months only, are most 
frequently severe and excessive. 

But can such reasons be consid- 
ered sufficient and decisive for ne- 
glecting so rich a mine of delight? 
Surely not. Those, therefore, who 
bring within reach of the gen- 
eral public of our country so great 
a literary treasure, are undoubted- 
ly deserving of encouragement and 
praise. 

But to us who know and love 
Heine, such productions as Mr, W. 
Stigand’s recently published vol- 
umes, ‘ The Life, Work, and Opin- 
ions of Heinrich Heine,’ appear 
utterly inadequate for any real ap- 
prehension of the rare beauties of 
his style, or of the manifold forms 
that his genius affected—as politi- 
cian and philosopher, as wit and 
social agitator, as prose-writer and 
as poet. 

tigand’s book is, in fact, little 
more than a compilation made 
from Adolf Strodtmann’s far 
more complete and superior work, 
‘Heinrich Heine’s ben und 
Werke.’ Indeed scarcel? any trou- 
ble is taken to dissemble this; for 
he neither remodels general outlines, 
nor alters any detail of facts fur- 
nished by the conscientious German 
biographer, but reproduces, in a 
colourless rendering, chapter after 
chapter, page after page, of Strodt- 
mant’s interesting narrative ; while 
his translations of the poet’s suave 
creations in no degree render his 
author’s charm of simplicity and 
metre. They have a strange twang 
of Burns | of ancient ballad min- 
strelsy, to which is sometimes added 
a meretricious ornamentation under 
which but ‘little of the author's 
style remains, or such a likeness to 
it only as the features of an ugly 
offspring may bear to a beautiful 
parent, 


Yet we pray the English reading 
public not to be deterred by the 
drawbacks of Stigand’s rendering 
from further penetrating into the 
varied writings of the wide- ing 
mind of oné who as political writer 
and commentator is as remarkable as 
in every other manifestation of his 
many-sided powers, and who pos- 
sessed a wondrous insight into the 
future, which well deserves to be 
called a gift of prophecy. As in- 
stances of this, we will only recall 
his prediction that Germany would, 
at some future date, claim not only © 
Schleswig-Holstein, but also Alsace- 
Lorraine; and his prevision of the 
Franco-German war and of the 
Commune. ‘ Communism,” he 
writes, “is the secret name of the 
fearful antagonist that is coming 
forward: hardly mentioned as yet, 
it will be the lugubrious hero to 
whom a great if but a brief rdle 
is allotted in modern tragedy.” 
He goes even further in these mar- 
vellous foretellings of facts, of which 
we have seen since then the terrible 
accomplishment; and predicts the 
fall of that embodiment of French 
glory, “la colonne Vendéme!” “ It 
might very well occur,” he writes, 
“that the madness of the radicals 
should bring down to the ground 
the column, symbol, and souvenir 
of the thirst for glory.” 

As art critic, his articles on 
music and painting show that no 
chord was wanting in the grand 
harmonies of his being. But to us 
the charm of his writings lies in 
their Don Quixotism—in his power, 
as he explains it, of turning us, his 
readers, into obedient Sancho Pancas 
—the mere followers of his wild 
enthusiasm and wilder fancies. 
We shake our heads at him often 
dubiously — but we follow him, 
drawn on, as he truly states, by the 
mystic power that enthusiasm ever 
exerts over the multitude. 

There is a grand page in the 





‘Reisebilder’ on this subject that 
we strenuously recommend as whole- 
some reading for discouraged hearts, 
“in all time of their trouble.” 
Heine has been previously telling 
of the fascination that the story of 
Don Quixote exerted over him from 
its first perusal by him in his boyish 
days, and. magnifying the knight 
of La Mancha as a noble incarna- 
tion of sublimest folly and enthu- 
siasm, ever ready to make war 
against every form of oppression, 
and to defend all that is weak and 
succourless, He has taken us into 
the confidence of his heart’s delight 
as he followed the brave knight 
through all his adventures, and of 
the sober earnest with which he 
believed the tale ; never finding any- 
thing laughable in his misfortunes, 
but, on the contrary, grieving at the 
deduction and saddening conse- 
quence, that the reward of heroism 
and devotion should inevitably be 
wounds, blows, and ridicule. “I 
was a child, and knew not how 
much irony is mingled by God 
in the order of earth’s creation— 
irony which Cervantes has copied 
in the world he created—so I 
wept bitterest tears when the noble 
knight, as reward of his chivalry, 
earned but blows and ingratitude.” 
He has gone on to relate his suf- 
ferings when the true-hearted knight 
was vanquished by a barber in dis- 
guise! But he comforts himself— 
a Don Quixote in his turn now, 
having undertaken the thankless 
folly of “bringing prematurely the 
future into the present ”—by the re- 
flection that the long gaunt paladin, 
the type of the ideal and of enthusi- 
asm, cuts a less ridiculous figure than 
the stout short squire who pictures 
realism and common-sense ; for this 
latter, in spite of his better judg- 
ment, is compelled to trot along on 
his sorry beast, following after en- 
thusiasm,—such being the mighty 
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transporting force of the ideal over 
the real—of enthusiasm over com- 
mon-sense. He concludes by say- 


ing :-— 


“We are of modern yielding stuff, 
and moreover we contemplate the suc- 
cess of a philosophy that grants but a 
relative value to all enthusiasm, and 
thereby brings it to nought of itself— 
or neutralises it at any rate, by consid- 
ering it as a self-conscious Don Quix- 
otism. The cool and wise philosophers ! 
how pityingly do they smile down up- 
on the self-inflicted torments and: 
visionary fancies of a t Don Quix- 
ote ! while, with all their wisdom of 
schools, they perceive not that this very 
Don Quixotism is of all things the most 
praiseworthy in life. Yes! life itself; 
and that it gives wings for boldest 
flight to the whole world, and to all 
that philosophise or make music, that 
labour or yawn on its surface. For 
the great multitude, philosophers in- 
cluded, is, without knowing it, but a 
colossal Sancho Panca,; who, notwith- 
standing his home-baked prudence, and 
& prosaic aversion to stripes, follows 
the senseless knight through -all his 
perilous adventures—drawn. on by the 
press reward, in which he believes, 

use he wishes to do so—but driven 
thereto even more by the mystic power 
that enthusiasm ever exerts over great 
masses—as we see in all political and 
religious revglutions, and may see daily 
in smallest circumstances. For in- 
stance, thou, dear reader, art unwil- 
lingly the Sancho Panga of the mad 
poet that thou followest through his 
wanderings in this book—shaking, it 
is true, thy head at him, but neverthe- 
less following him. For in my breast 
still glows a flame of love, that, full of 
desire, rises above the earth, circling 
adventurously through the wide yawn- 
ing realms of heaven. Thence to be 
thrust back again by the cold stars, and 
sink homewards down to this little 
earth again—forced to admit, though 
not without sighs and sobs, that in the 
whole creation nought can be found 
more lovely or better than the heart 
of man. his love is entliusiasm— 
ever of divine essence, however fool- 
ish or wise be the acts it accomplishes.” 


blast has 


If some cold nippin 
illusions, 


torn from us cherish 














leaving our chivalrous: ardour chil- 
led and well nigh dead—if youth’s 
generous heat of sacrifice and abne- 
gation seems fading from us, and 
becoming a thing to smile at,—let 
us read this page, that once more 
our hearts may swell, that we may 
rise above the grovelling necessities 
of life, and that with Heine we 
may feel and say, that there is noth- 
ing nobler, better, grander, than the 
heart of man fired by this warmth, 


and expanded by this divine es-, 


sence of enthusiasm ! 

Heine’s first lyrical compositions, 
which date back to 1816, are those 
strange “ wild visions,” as he himself 
calls them, contained in the ‘ Traum- 
bilder.’ They tell of a fresh young 
sorrow, and bear already Heine’s 
stamp in full. To this early epoch 
also belongs that most pathetic 
poem, “Die Zwei Grenadiere,” 
which Schumann has married to 
such noble music, and which. has 
deservedly become one of Heine’s 
best known and loved lyrics; for 
what a perfect embodiment it is of 
the soldier’s chivalrous hero-wor- 
ship and love of country, pgreee 
in words of deep but. unemphasised 
pathos; and the stirring chant that 
Schumann’s inspiration introduces 
to give force to the dying soldier’s 
vision of resurrection, fitly bears 
his gallant soul away! 


‘* As from an infinitely distant land, 
Come airs, and floating echoes, that con- 


vey 
A melancholy into all our day.”’ 


As in dreams we visit fairy land- 
scapes more penetratingly lovely 
than those seen in waking times, 
where the moonbeams lie more sil- 
very, bathing more perfect beauty 
of unknown glades, and where still- 
ness has a deeper voice and mean- 
ing, so the Intermezzo reveals to 
us, enchanted ground, where we 
have been during those hours when, 
as in a sleep, our souls are most 





freed from our detaining bodies ; 
where we have, in. some superior 
avd spiritual state of being, both 
suffered and enjoyed what his won- 
drous verse, as in a magic glass, 
reflects to us again, but the remem- 
brance of which had escaped us, 
yet, dimly perceived, lay Tonka 
ing in some mysterious aisle of 
memory, until, evoked by his spell, 
the unearthly vision is ours again. 
One of the essentials of true 
genius is its power of insight into 
the higher attributes of humanity— 
those common to all, though gene- 
rally dormant. This is Heine’s gift. 
He reyeals to us the height and 
depth of our own capacities, the 
shades of finest feeling that hardly 
we had thought to ourselves possess, 
till, by the light of his introspedting 
genius, he made all clear. For his 
mind is large; so is the horizon that 
lifts, widens, and broadens at bis 
bidding before our closed-in-upon 
and cloud-oppressed souls. His 
artistic knowledge of perspective 
corrects, as it were, our faulty mind 
ictures of castles in the air tumbl- 
ing crookedly down, and opens up 
before our astonished eyes the dis- 
tant summits and wide expanse of 
perfect beauty. 
One of these enchanting, mystic 
ictures we have before us in the 
some Rat full of the marvellous 
surprises in which the poet brain 
delights. j 
Hark! it is the prelude. The 
first faint chords of the divine 
melody are struck. Listen! Let 
the harmony, subtle and sweet, 
steal and wrap us round with 
hushed and unresisted incantation ! 


‘Das ist der alte Mirchenwald 
Es duftet die Linden bliithe ! 
Der wunderbare Monden glanz “a 
Bezaubert mein Gemiithe.” 


It is the old enchanted wood, 
Tis scented with linden flowers ; 

The wondrous moonbeam’s silvery glance 
Has chained my senses’ powers, 





ye: et he Senpey oe wie ich ging 


ie Hohe. 
Das ist die Nach sie singt 


Von Lieb, und Liebeswehe.”’ 


I _— a on yy : went, 
rang high in air. 
Tt is the nightingale ! she sin 
Of love, and love’s despair 
* Sie Singt von Lieb, und Liebesweh’, 
Von Thriinen und von Lachen; . 
Sie panes so traurig, sie schluzet so 


roh, 
Vergessene Traiime erwachen.”’ 


She sings of love and love’s sharp woes, 
Of smiling and heart-breaking ; 

So sad her rejoicing, so glad her lament, 
Forgotten day-dreams are awaking ! 


In spring-time, youth’s spring- 
time, in blossoming lovely May, 
with wing grass, with singing 
birds, and buds full bursting green, 
the tale of love’s glamour begins. 

The stars in their mysteries of 
speech are understood, love being 
interpreter. 

Upon the wings of song the 
heart’s darling is borne away to 
drink in love and rest, and dream 
a dream all blest. 

But short is the dream’s blessing 
and radiance, Pale grow the roses 
red, and the sur himself givesa cold 
and sorry light to the dull, grey, 
and tomb-like earth. For the wor- 
shipped one has abandoned the 
heart whose songs are poisoned for 
evermore. “For within him are 
lurking serpents, and her the loved 
one dear.” 

The vision is told. The great 
eastle of desolation, with its high 
gables, gleams upov us through an 
opening in the moonlit forest. See 
how mournful it stands, with win- 
dows barred and closed, around it 
stillness as the stillness of death, 
‘and within -its silent halls no life 
there seems ! 

But, lo! what fearful shape be- 
fore its gates is lying? A marble 
sphinx! half hideous, fierce-clawed 
beast, half fair and exquisite wo- 
man! Her pale look heavy with 


wild delights, and dumb lips shap- 
ing softest promise! . . . And 
the nightingale still sings on, 
sweeter and yet more sweet, , 
and resistance is no more, 

The Intermezzo tells this mystery 
of the sphinx, and the a of 
its victim’s sufferings, 


? Entziickende Marter, und woniges 


e , 
Der Schmerz wie die Lust unermesslich ; 
Der weilen des Mundes Kuss mich be- 
gliickt, 
. Verwunden die Tatzen mich grislich,”’ 


Delicious the suffering and exquisite 


ef, 
The pain as the joy beyond telling ; 
For while I delight in the kiss of her lips, 
From wounds of her claws blood is 
welling. 


But how vain the attempt to ren- 
der any of the satisfying sufficiency 
of metre and sound that robes so 
divinely the utterances of a sorrow 
for which no breadth of earth’s 
imagery seems too wide, no depth 
of ecean’s chasms too profound ; 
yet the characteristic of which re- 
mains—simplicity {/ And if more 
than once we have already used 
this word, it is because none other 
so weil renders the charm by which 
Heine’s poetry holds us. Nature is 
the imperial mantle in which he 
gorgeously veils and dresses the 
nakedness of his grief—simple but 
all-adorning Nature. 

This his frieud Gérard de Nerval 
points out in a preface approved b 
Heine, and which most delightfully 
ushers in the Intermezzo as the 
story of every man’s life, told by 
the genius who had heard every 
heart’s beat, and detected every 
blush, sigh, and tear of humanity. 
He says :— 


‘Comme tous les grands poétes, 
Heine a toujours la nature présente. 
Dans sa réverie la plus abstraite, sa 
passion la plus abimée en elle-méme, 
ou sa mélancolie la plus d rée, 
une image, une épithéte formant ta- 
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bleau, vous rappellent le ciel bleu, 
le feuillage vert, les fleurs épanouies, 
les parfums qui s’évaporent, l’oiseau qui 
s’envole, l’eau qui bruit, ce changeant 
et mobile paysage qui vous entoure 
sans cesse, éternelle décoration du 
drame humain. Cet amour ainsi ex- 
halé au milieu des formes, des couleurs, 
et des sons, vivant de Ja vie générale, 
malgré )’égoisme naturel @ Ia passion, 
emprunte & l’imagination pantheiste 
du. poéte, une grandeur facile et simple 
qu’on ne rencontre pas ordinairement 
chez les rimeurs élégiaques. Le sujet 
devient ainsi immense!” 


As facile and simple, De Nerval 
rightly qualifies Heine’s talent. To 
awaken in mankind vibration of 
the grand human chords of sympa- 
thy and deep feeling without effort 
or emphasis, was indeed one of 
Heine’s special gifts. He tells a 
simple tale in words so simple, that 
some might wonder why the tears 
stand after reading in our eyes. 


The reason is that Heine ever knew’ 


how to strike the answering note in 
each of us, by speaking of a grief 
we all have known—of some joy 
that has smiled once upon us all at 
some blessed time—of some dread 
thing that has ever been horrible to 
all—of some great virtue that has 
been, and will be, virtue in all times, 
—and thus, as when the harper’s 
hand sweeps the responsive strings, 
all hearts are quivering at the touch 
so lightly laid upon them. 

Space forbids our lingering to 
pluck from Heine’s many-hued gar- 
den other most fair and perfumed 
blossoms, whose wealth and glory 
of colour tempt our charmed senses, 

Reluctantly we leave unspoken 
of the beauties of his ‘ Nord See,’ 
with its magnificent sea-pictures— 
its waves that gently rock or wildly 
rage, and its salt-laden breath of sea- 
wind, bearing on its wings the eter- 
nal echoes of mortal sorrows and 
of human moan! 

Neither may we take time to 
claim attention, as we fain would, 





for those delightful ‘ Reisebilder,’ 
as sparkling models of all wit, fun, 
and satire, combined with an artist’s 
competent judgments, and a poet’s 
tender insight into all the lovely 
things of nature. 

But it is not want of space alone 
that deters us from dwelling, with 
any detail, on the man and his ma- 
terial life. For if we have spoken 
at some length of the evil spiritual 
circumstances that frequently deter- 
mined the ascendancy of the worst 
in Heine, to the abasement of all 
the finer qualities of his character, 
we perceive that unconsciously we 
have shown him more as mind than 
matter, more as poet than as man. 

In his last long and_ horrible 
illness the good that was in him 
came out nobly. Never did 
those who surrounded him hear 
him complain. Studiously did he 
avoid, on the contrary, any appeal 
or attempt to move to compassion 
for his sufferings, He never alluded 
to his trials otherwise than by a 
jest ora gibe, To those who pitied 
his paralysed frame and hapless 
condition, he retorted by a light 
answer: “I am but half a man, 
and, what is sad, can lay claim to 
but one-half therefore of a woman’s 
heart.” 

In his love and tenderness for his 
wife and mother we have evidence 
of what his character might have 
been had his gentle qualities met 
with the recompense they deserved, 
Very sweet and tender was he 
with “the old lady;” and some 
exquisite traits have been related 
to us by eyewitnesses. To 
the poor mother’s heart the pang of 
learning that her “ Harry” was sick 
unto death, Heine wrote daily to 
her, at a time. when the effort re- 
quired to accomplish this was, al- 
most intolerable, A German 
had fallen under his mother’s notice 
which spoke of him as being at 
the point of death, whereas all his 





efforts, poor fellow, had been di- 
rected towards keeping from her 
even the knowledge of his illness. 
“Tt is a trick that my editor and 
I have imagined between us,” he 
writes, with a sublime mendacity, 
in answer to her agonised in- 
quiries, “to augment the value of 
my writings to an almost posthum- 
ous value.” ‘ And the poor old wo- 
man believed it, thank heaven !” 
said Heine, relating. this episode 
gaily to a dear friend. “And she 
went daily to bless God, therefore ; 
and God remorselessly accepted this 
grateful heart’s offering !” 

Perhaps involuntarily we shrink 
from all that sets forth the triumph 
of the grosser elements of humanity 
over the rare spiritual gifts of this 
great mind. For as such a triumph 
do we view Heine’s marriage. His 
love for the woman he made his 
wife, was of the earth, earthy. His 
delicate mind remained unmated, 
uncompanioned, and alone. True, 
he poured out upon the mere clay 
he worshipped much sweet and 
foolish tenderness. True, the tears 
stand very near our eyes as we read 
of the unwearying fondness that in 
his darkest days he lavished on his 
“Nonotte, sa Nonotte chérie.” for 
whom his devotion and anxious 
care never failed, and for whom 
were all his dying preoccupations 
and gentlest forethought. Never- 
theless pain predominates too greatly 
for us to care to dwell at any length 
on these scenes, where our strong- 
est feeling is one of regret that the 
love of such an exquisite organisa- 
tion, intended doubtless for fullest 
fruition, should have been wasted 
on so inferior an object, and in hu- 
miliation also that the higher and 

forces of his being should 
Lave been merged in this overpower- 
ing attraction of mere warmth of 
blood and fleshly bloom. 

Sad and repugnant is the picture 
that eyewitnesses have drawn for 
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us, in words too forcible to be te- 
roduced, of Heine—with body 
nt and twisted, with paralysis 
weighing down his eyelids, over- 
mastered even thus “par la béte 
gui est en tout homme,” and ‘yield- 
ing to all the madness of passion. 
When his chains were as yet but 
newly formed, their ignoble nature 
oa upon him. Thus we find 
im writing to his friend Laube 
respecting Mathilde: “I am eon- 
demned to love but the lowest of 
the low, and the most foolish of 
foolish ones. Can you fancy how 
that must torture a proud and spir- 
itual-minded man?” But as time 
went on, he learnt to live what he 
describes as “ half and half happy,” 
and finally to hug the chain that 
bound him to a woman, that with 
all his fondness he knew he might 
never bring himself to trust, and 
who, though taught by him to read 
and write, had no more comprehen- 
sion of the man who had raised her 
to his side than the senseless stone 
of the kingly tread that presses it, 
Thus clogged, trammelled, and 
debased, Heine’s verse, nature, and 
life were materialised, soured, and 
enervated. Almost from the date 
of Mathilde’s sway do we reckon 
the beginning of that fearful end, 
whose hae and songs, often 
produced for bread, are but ¢ries of 
pain. 
How different— ah, heaven! 
how different, is the tone of his last 
works !—his last lyrical composi- 
tion, “The Book of Lazarus,” writ- 
ten in 1854 when dying—from those 
of early years, of which we have 
already spoken, when his mind, 
keen and vigorous still, lies a 
risoner in his body, already, as he 
informs us, a corpse! The very 
title tells its heart-rending tale. 
A Lazarns, very full of sores, piti- 
fully in need of the crumbs that 
fall but grudgingly from the rich 
man’s table, calling out with a 
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fearful simplicity, “‘ Health and a 
little: more . gold—this, is my 
prayer, O Lord. Leave me yet 
on earth to live bright happy days, 
by my wife’s side, in statu quo.” 
Though he strive to hush his 
tortured spirit’s maledictions, ex- 
hortiog himself to endure his fate, 
“trying to whimper softly only, 
and to pray,” the pain is beyond 
bearing—the racked nerves compel 
him to sue for the merey of death. 
* Thou also, O my God, have pity 
upon me; send Thou me rest, and 
bring this fearful tragedy to an 
end.” 

Nor is the body’s torment his sole 
or worst misery. “The Book of 
Lazarus” might bave been as aptly 
called “The Book of Job;” or as 
the book of that disheartening 
preacher who took as burthen of 
his teaching “that all is vanity.” 
For in it the enigmas of life and 
of death ‘are “questioned, curiously, 
upbraidingly, scoffingly, and often 
profanely. He stamps upon the 
hallowed memories of pain of his 
past, and mocks defiantly at the 
uoknown future that the gates of 
death will soon open before him. 
The mystery of life’s unequal 
justice and fates, which has been a 
snare to so many souls, makes him 
writhe to the last and ask, “ Why 
does the just man, crushed and 
bleeding, drag alofig his heavy cross, 
while on his proud courser’s back 
triumphantly rides past the fortu- 
nate sinner? Is not ours, then, an 
Almighty God? Can He, then, be 
the Creator of all injustice? Such 
are our ceaseless questionings till 
the earth covers our inquiring 
mouths-——and us,” 

The burthen of his aching life 
draws from him that prayer for 
death, entitled, “Thirsting for 
rest.” But the unknown horrors of 
dissolution turn him shuddering 
from the grave’s rong Ny 
piteously to life, mere life; suc 









barest' husks of living, bent.. and 
twisted we are told, tied ina knot as 
it were, shaken by frightful spasms 
that, beginning at the brain, exten- 
ded to the extremity of -his poor, 
withered, and atraphied limbs, 
with a constant terror lest the cruel, 
creeping paralysis might not some 
day incapacitate his brain also; -un- 
able to write, or read, or eat; blind, 
and partly paralysed, with a Jone, 
a living brain, in this more than 
half-dead body; tortured by years, 
long years of acute agony, half 
drugged to death by opium, help- 
less and dependent as any child, 
and carried lightly from . bed to 
bath, and from bath to eouch, ‘in 
a woman’s arms, so shrunken and 
wasted was his frame, yet retaining 
all the keenness and vigour of his 
intellect, and. obliged, moreover, 
to write for the bread that. “the 
gold-devouring monster,” as he 
termed his sore sickness, demanded 


—bread very hard to win. Pain- 


ful and unwholesome are these erea- 
tions sent out into the world from 
his “mattress tomb.” . So -despair- 
ing are his memories of the so 
bitter his irony, so sharp his ries 
of pain, so distressing his clinging 
to the mere dregs of life; for all is 
marked: with a* hideous stamp of 
trath that cruelly enhances the un- 
sought for impression, for there is 
no vulgar attempt or aim at tragic 
effect. We feel it is all real 
suffering, that the contempt of him- 
self and others is genuine, and that 
nothing set down is forced or exag- 
gerated, 

Why is it that Heine’s image, 
though draped in such black and 
trailing robes of doubt, of scepticism, 
and of desolation, should so power- 
fully lay hold of our imagination? 
Why does his corpse-like figure 
seem to us full of pulsing, passionate 
life, attracting us with an irresistible 
power of magnetism that other more 
graceful and smiling shapes cannot 








exert over us? Why is it that we 
linger, not unwillingly if painedly, 
by this pale form, whose paralysed, 
down-dropped eyelids give a statue- 
like aspect to the unseeing eyes, 
whose gaze, turned inwards, pene- 
trates but the more surely to those 
awful depths and abysses, where 
happy are those who have never 
fallen in some dark hour of exist- 
ence, there to realise in its fullest 
horror that abomination of desola- 
tion, of love debased, and of faith 
and trust. shattered, leaving the 
whole edifice, in which our soul de- 
lighted to dwell, rocking to its base, 
threatening ruin, and, through its 
ghastly rents and fissures, letting in 
a cold disgust of life, and an icy 
despair ? 

Is it not because Heine is as the 
evoked spectral apparition of all 
the poignant griefs, doubts, revolts, 
questionings, and aspirations of 
each one of us? Is it not for this 
that, readily admitting his sins and 
failings as great, we as readily ab- 
solve him, and are largely merciful 
towards him and his faults? “A 
fellow-feeling makes us wondrous 
kind.” 

Which of us but has enjoyed 
days of lofty inspiration and highest 
delight, when all the best and 
noblest in us alone throbbed and 
glowed and triumphed over every 
baser fibre in our organisation ? 
when the Divine, in whose image 
we are all created, raised us on its 
mighty pinions above the earth and 
all earthy, leaving our lower nature 
as a dropped garment, from which, 
contemptuously, we turned away? 
Who but has felt himself, during 
these excellent, rare days of life, as 
pure as heaven and as strong as 
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death—possessed by a Christ-like 
spirit of ,joy in self-sacrifice, and a 
nore power and force of good? 
ut from these heights sublime, 
alas! we have fallen to earth again; 
our limited powers of flight shat- 
tering our bright ideal hopes, and 
condemning our bodies, bruised and 
bleeding from the fall, to detain in 
lower cycles our aspiring hearts, 
all athirst and aflame for the just- 
discerned splendours of the skies. 
It is because we have thus known 
what it is to aspire, only to forfeit 
soon our yearned-for ideal; to rise 
but to fall again ; it is through our 
selfish selves—our egotistical need 
of retracing in other lives that which 
ourselves have enjoyed and suffered, 
—that we keenly enter into Heine’s 
life-pain, which reawakens in us 
memories that, even in their remem- 
bered bitterness, we yet cling to, 
At the thought of so splendid an 
intellect condemned thus to dwell 
years prisoned within a body para- 
lysed, yet quivering with unspeak- 
able pain, searching the while bit- 
terly the purpose of life and the 
au dela of the grave, and its en- 
shrouded mystery—at thought of 
this awful close to a tragic life, a 
pity divine, or a pity most human, 
as we best please to term it, over- 
flows in us, even at his wild revolts 
and pain-wrung entreaties for re- 


se. 

O sad soul! O tried soul! O soul 
in need of rest! who through the 
grave’s portals hast now passed be- 
yond the praise of friend or blame 
of foe,—to the great Father’s com- 
forting we leave thee, and to the 


sleep of death! Requiem eternam 
dona ei, et lux perpetua luceat ei, 
Domine! Dona ei requiem! 








We well remember the portly 
form and rubicund visage of the late 
Lord Chief Baron. A moreremark- 
able contrast has seldom been seen 
than between him and his immedi- 
ate successor, the late Chief Baron 
Pollock, He embodied the mathe- 
matical definition of a line, as length 
without breadth, and his face was 
as long, and lean, and pale, as that 
of Lord Abinger was round, and 
jolly, and red. We fancy we see 
him now, as he sat on the judgment- 
seat, listening to counsel, with a 
large green shade over one of his 
eyes, and from time to time looking 
at a little oval pocket-mirror which 
he held in his hand, while he stroked 
with his finger a hard tumour on his 
cheek, which caused him, not with- 
out reason, considerable alarm. We 
believe that he had been earnestly 
admonished by the eminent surgeon, 
the late Mr. Bransby Cooper, not to 
touch the excrescence, but habit.was 
too strong for him, and his finger 
was constantly playing on the 
rough white spot, although this 
tended only to irritate and inflame 
it. His voice was low and mellow, 
and we never saw a judge who 
seemed to discharge the duties of 
his high office with less effort or 
more apparent ease. Accustomed 
for many years to influence juries 
by his persuasive tones and subtle 
arguments, he was perhaps too apt 
on the bench to forget the judge in 
the advocate, and having taken his 


’ own view of the merits of, the case, 


he was too much given to plead 
for it rather than hold the balance 
with that ‘unswerving evenness 
which is the first and paramount 
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duty of a judge. Not that there 
was the slightest intention of one- 
sidedness, or the least consciousness 
of bias; but he had been so long 
accustomed to take a side, and throw 
his whole energies into the advocacy 
of it, that he found it almost impos- 
sible to shake off the habit, and 
present to the jury the facts and 
arguments on the other side with 
the same cogency and fulness with 
which he enforced his own preposses- 
sions. It was jokingly said, with a 
certain touch of sarcastic truth, that 
when Lord Abinger was judge, the 
jury consisted of thirteen; and we 
remember the remark that when as 
Lord Chief Baron he first sat at 
Liverpool, and tried causes at the 
assizes, he lost several verdicts, He 
showed too plainly which side he 
wished to win; but this was solely 
and simply because he believed that 
that side was right. The shrewd 
special jurors of Liverpool, however, 
were not to be induced by the mel- 
lifluous eloquence of the judge to 
surrender their own convictions, and 
they ‘sometimes gave their verdict 
against the view of the facts which 
he had not obscurely shown that he 
entertained. Certainly a more per- 
suasive reasoner has seldom if ever 
existed. As an advocate he al- 
ways seemed to have right on his 
side; and we do not know a more 
characteristic anecdote than that 
which is told of a Lancashire 
labourer, who had frequently wit- 
nessed the forensic contents at the 
assizes between Scarlett and Brough- 
am, and said, “ I think nowt o’ that 
chap Scarlett, for he has always got 
the right and easiest case; but 
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Brougham is the man for me, for he 
has always a wrong case and fights 
it like a man.” What stronger 
proof of his consummate skill and 
tact in the management of a cause 
could be given than this? He was 
able so to disguise the weakness of 
his own case, and “ make the worse 
appear the better reason,” that the 
ignorant rustic imagined his success 
was due not to the skill of the ad- 
vocate but the strength of the cause, 
And never was success apparently 
so effortless. His voice, as we have 
said, was like that most excellent 
thing in woman, “ ever soft, gentle, 
and low.” It did not so much strike 
as permeate the ear, and envelop 
the hearer in an atmosphere of per- 
snasiveness, He never overstated, 
and never exaggerated—faults which 
are the besetting sin of most counsel, 
and especially of young counsel who 
forget the maxim that on diminue 
tout ce qu’on exagére—and he al- 
ways wished the evidence to su 
his opening statement rather than 
to fall short of it. He has himself 
told us the mode in which he dealt 
with juries: “I avoided every topic 
that I observed make an unfavour- 
able impression upon them; and 
when I discovered the strings which 
vibrated in their bosoms, I often, 
by a single touch on the true chord, 
in the course of my address, or 
sometimes in an incidental remark 
on the evidence as it was given, 
saw that I had carried the verdict.” 
How different is the course pursued 
by many counsel at the bar! They 
hammer away on a topic which they 
see is distasteful to the jury, and 
fancy they can alter the convictions 
of twelve men by mere pertinacity 
of repetition. A rock may be soft- 
ened by the constant dropping of 
water, but a juryman’s mind is 
hardened by the attempt to force 
him to assent to an untenable point. 
We will now give a short sketch 
of the life and career of this dis- 





tinguished lawyer, and we will take 
the opportunity of adding some of 
our Own reminiscences of the Nor- 
thern Circuit. Lord Abinger left 
behind him the fragment of an auto- 
biography, of which his son, the 
writer of the “ Life” before us, has 
availed himself; but unfortunately 
it does not proceed further than the 
year 1816, when he received his 
cee of King’s Counsel, although 
e mentions that he became Attor- 
ney-General in 1827, and was ap- 
pointed Chief Baron in 1834. 

Lord Abinger—or, as he is per- 
haps better known, Sir James 
Scarlett—was born in 1769 in the 
island of Jamaica. His grand- 
father married the daughter of a 
West Indian proprietor and had 
by her fourteen children, amongst 
whom he divided his numerous 
estates. His father seems to have 
had an ample fortune, and was able 
to give his son a considerable al- 
Jowance, upon which he main- 
tained himself until by his industry 
and ability at the bar he became 

tactically independent. We have 

eard that he used to say that no 
man ought to be called to the bar 
who had not £500 a-year. This 
is rather an aristocratic view, and 
was prompted, no doubt, from pity 
of the men whom he saw strug- 
gling around him to get briefs, 
and who had to languish on for 
years in penury and disappoint- 
ment, sustained only by that “ hope 
deferred which maketh the heart 
sick.” But such an independent 
income would in many cases be fatal 
to success. It would remove from 


its possessor the chief stimulus to 


exertion, and induce him to pre- 


fer inglorious ease to hard work . 


and patient industry. It was not 
so, however, with young Scarlett. 
He seems to have taken for his 
motto the noble line of Lucan :— 


“ Nil actum reputans, si quid superesset 
agendum ;” 
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and he worked as hard at the bar 
as if he had to rely solely upon his 
rofessional income for bread, 

He tells us in his Autobiography 
that “notwithstanding the confi- 
dent allegations of several journal- 
ists to the contrary, he was never 
at any school.” The cause of this 
was the sensitive fear which his 
father and mother had of the cor- 
ruption of morals incidental to the 
state of society where slavery exists, 
They resolved, and surely they were 
wise, to separate their children, as 
much as: possible, from any inter- 
course with slaves, or with those 
who were in daily familiarity with 
slaves. His father provided him 
with a tutor, first a Scotchman, and 
then an Englishman; and to use 
his own words, which we well be- 
lieve, his ardour was insatiable, 
He found that his elder brother 
could work out problems in arith- 
metic to be solved in mony better 
and more quickly than himself; 
and he therefore determined to try 
and work each problem in his head 
without writing the process, and he 
merely put down the result. By 
this means he acquired a facility 
of mental calculation which was of 
considerable use to bim in after-life. 
There are many cases tried at. Nisi 
Prius, involving complicated figures, 
where such dexterity is of signal 
advantage to an advocate. 

It was the intention of Lord 
Abinger’s father to send his son to 
Oxford preparatory to a course of 
study for the bar; but for reasons 
which he says are not worth relat- 
ing, his destination was changed to 
Cambridge; and having left Ja- 
maica in 1785, he commenced resi- 
dence as a fellow-commoner at Trini- 
ty College in that university in his 
sixteenth year, having been pre- 
viously admitted as a student in 
the Inner Temple. This is an age 
much younger than is usual now, 
Young men do not generally enter 





the university before they are eigh- 
teen, and many are beyond 

age. We ourselves were only se- 
venteen when we became an alum- 
nus of Trinity. There is no doubt 
that in competition for honours: it 
is unfair that there should be po 
restriction as to age. It would be 
unfair to allow a four-year-old to 
run against a two-year-old at Epsom 
without handicapping. The sub- 
ject, however, has attracted the at- 
tention of the House of Commons; 
and by an amendment in the Uni- 
versity Bill now before Parliament, 
the Commissioners are to have the 
power of regulating the age beyond 
which competitors for prizes are to 
be disqualified. 

In Scarlett’s time the tuition at 
that jnoble College, Trinity, seems 
to have been lamentably inferior to 
what it is now, and has been for 
many years, The head-tutor whose 
lectures he attended had chosen 
the fifteenth Satire of Juvenal as 
the subject, when he entered the 
lecture-room ; but what was his 
surprise to find that “the worthy 
man consumed the hour in vain en- 
deavours to explain the rules of the 
College and. the hieroglyphics in 
which it was then the fashion to 
write the weekly butter bills!” 
Young Scarlett engaged a private 
tutor, but he says the choice was 
not happy. His knowledge was 
not profound, nor was his industry 
equal to that of his pupil. This 
checked his progress in classics and 
mathematics; and he tells us that 
he wasted his industry and ener 
gies on a vast amount of desultory 
reading without plan or method. 
We remember that Burke some- 
where complains of the time he lost 
when young by miscellaneous read- 
ing; and Sir Walter Scott makes 
the same confession of himself. We 
doubt, however, whether so much 
harm was done by this wild libert 
as these illustrious men sipandl 
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Both Burke and Scott must have 
stored up their rich treasures of 
multifarious knowledge by such a 
process; and the world has no 
reason to regret that their studies 
were not more severe and more 
methodical. One great incentive 
to Scarlett’s industry was the desire 
to marry. At the age of sixteen 
he fell in love. The lady was a 
Miss Campbell whom he met on a 
visit at Tittenhanger Park near St. 
Alban’s.. The attachment, which 
was mutual, lasted for seven years 
—for it was not sooner that he felt 
himself sufficiently independent to 
marry; and certainly it was soon 
enough, although his choice was 
most happy. 

In one of his letters to her from 
the Northern Cireuit which he had 
just joined after their marriage, he 
said: “I have not yet had a single 
brief, and do not know of one 
which I am likely to have! ... 
But do not be uneasy, my dearest ; 
we can but go to Jamaica at last. 
I shall be happy anywhere where 
you are with me and happy.” The 
young barrister who could write 
thus might well set at defiance the 
caprice of fortune. 

Scarlett had not been long at 
Trinity before he was told that he 
had been elected a member of the 
True Blue Club. It was confined 
to undergraduates of the College to 
the number of twelve, and accord- 
ing to its original constitution was 
to consist of an equal number of 
noblemen, fellow-commoners and 
pensioners, “Rank, fortune, but, 
above all, agreeable manners and 
a social disposition, were the pass- 
ports to admission.” But Scarlett 
was told that it had been long 
considered as a mere drinking-club, 
whose practice it was to mect at 
stated periods at Newmarket and 
at Cambridge and dine together 
“with abundant festivity.” Now 
it so happened that Scarlett at that 
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time was particularly avérse to wine, 
and did all he could to avoid drink- 
ing it, although sobriety was cer- 
tainly not the fashion of the day, 
Besides, he was anxious to study 
hard and qualify himself for the 
serious business of life. He there- 
fore, much to his credit, civilly 
declined the proposed honour, and 
not a little surprised his jovial 
companions by the refusal. He 
soon reaped the reward of his self- 
denial. The Fellows of the College 
and other Dons began to cultivate 
the acquaintance of the young an- 
chorite ; and with some he formed 
friendships which terminated only 
with their lives, One friendship, 
however, must be particularly men- 
tioned, as it had an important in- 
fluence upon his future career. A 
former Fellow of the College named 
Baynes, who had taken the high 
degrees of second wrangler and 
senior classical medallist, and was 
then in considerable practice as a 
special pleader in London, happen- 
ing to visit Cambridge, was itro- 
duced to Scarlett, and attached 
himself to him for the’ express 
reason that he had declined to be 
a member of the True Blue Club. 
They soon became sworn friends; 
and Baynes gave Scarlett excellent 
advice both as regarded his present 
studies and his future profession. 
He introduced him, when he went 
up to town to keep a tenn in the 
Inner Temple, to Richard Porson, 
of whom one or two characteristic 
anecdotes are told in the Autobio- 
graphy. Scarlett once saw him 
drink sixteen cups of tea one after 
another at Baynes’s chambers in 
Gray’s Inn; and it would have 
been well if he had confined him- 
self to so innocent a beverage. But 
it is well known that Porson would 
drink anything provided it was li- 
quid ; and we have been told that 
he once sat at a. supper-party until 
the bottles were drained and the 
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lights wént out, when he rose and 


muttered, oddé réde odd? TAA A0o—the 
wit of which can only be appre- 
ciated by those who understand 
Greek. In proof of his extra- 
ordinary memory, Lord Abinger 
says that he has known him repeat 


.the whole poem of “The Rape of 


the Lock,” referring, as he went 
on, to similar passages in classical 
writers which he supposed Pope to 
have imitated. Upon one occasion 
he resolved to say nothing for a 
week which was not to be found 
in Shakespeare, and he astonished 
those with whom he lived by his 
readiness in answering in the very 
words of the poet the most trivial 
as well as the most grave questions 
that. were put to him. The follow- 
ing specimen of his ready wit we 
have never seen in print. It was in 
former times the custom at Trinity 
for the scholars of the College to 
write Latin themes in hall on a given 
subject, which were to be ready 
before dinner. The subject was 
Brutus, Cesare interfecio, an bene 
fecit aut male fecit? Porson came 
late, and he scribbled on a piece of 
paper, Wee bene fecit, nec male fecit, 
sed inteRfecitti—which we think 
is one of the happiest puns ever 
made, 

Young Scarlett had been taught 
by his father to study and admire 
the writings of Pope, Addison, and 
Swift; and while at Cambridge he 
became a diligent reader of Cicero, 
many of whose speeches he trans- 
lated into English, and then back 
into Latin, when he had nearly 
forgotten the original. We think 
he could hardly have hit upon a 
more useful plan to acquire facility 
of composition in both languages. 
His fondness for Cicero lasted 
throughout life; and we have 
heard that, when asked which was 
the most useful book for a judge 
to read, he answered, the “De 
Officiis,” which is characteristic of 
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the love of equity with which he 
wished to temper the rigidity and 
technicality of law; for it would 
be difficult to find anywhere a 
better manual of the principles of 
real justice than in this delightful 
work of the great Roman orator. 

Scarlett kept his Act at Cam- 
bridge with credit, and was hon- 
oured by the presence in the schools 
of a good array of masters of col- 
leges, professors, doctors, and grad- 
uates. He was urged to try for 
honours, and told that he might 
look forward to being a high wran- 
gler; but for this he would have to 
remain at college six months.or a — 
year longer than was necessary for 
an ordinary degree as a fellow-com- 
moner, for follow-commoners and 
noblemen were, and we believe still 
are, entitled to “ go out” at the end of 
their second year. He, as a fellow- 
commoner, could not sit for a Trin- 
ity fellowship, and he thought the 
delay “too great a sacrifice for the 
empty honour of a high degree.” 
He says, “ The desire I had formed 
for an early establishment in life 
overcame my vanity,” and he there- 
fore became Bachelor of Arts in 
1789, and took up his residence in 
the Temple. We may mention that 
while he was at Cambridge he was 
introduced to Pitt and Perceval. 
Of Pitt he says that he had no 
opportunity of being better known 
to him; but he became ‘intimate 
with Perceval until his melancholy 
death by the hand of an assassin 
in 1812. 

But his chief friend was Romilly, 
who was his guide and counsellor 
in his professional studies. He be- 
came the pupil of Wood, who was 
then practicing as a special pleader, 
and afterwards became a Baron of 
the Exchequer. Wood “did vot 
take much trouble with his pupils, 
but left them to learn, by the alter- 
ations he made in their drafts, the 
rales and principles of the science.” 
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But Scarlett’s quickness and indus~ 
try soon made him the favourite 
pupil, and Wood condescended to 
send for him from time to time into 
his own room and explain his rea- 
sons for altering the drafts ; so that 
after the young student had been 
three months in the pleader’s cham- 
bers, the greater part of the whole 
business was done by himself, 

He was called to the bar in 1791, 
and the vacant place in Wood’s 
chambers was filled by no less a 
man than George Canning, with 
whom Scarlett then formed a slight 
acquaintance, “ little imagining that 
he should one day become his inti- 
mate friend and zealous supporter.” 
The question was, whether he should 
return to Jamaica and practise there, 
or try his fortune at the English 
bar. Romilly advised him to re- 
main in England, at all events for 
a year or two; and this advice he 
followed. The next question was 
the choice of a circuit. Professional 
connections he had none. He did 
not know an attorney by sight, with 
the exception of two or three whom 
he had occasionally seen in Wood’s 
office, but whose names were actu- 
ally unknown to him. He deter- 
mined to go the Northern Circuit, 
one of his reasons being a desire to 
see Yorkshire, on account, as he 
says, “of the attachment of my 
friend Baynes to his native county, 
which had given it an imaginary 
charm for me.” At Carlisle he got 
a brief, which was put into his 
hands as junior, because he had 
drawn the pleadings in Wood's 
chambers ; and he was complimented 
on the way in which he acquitted 
himself by the judge and by Law, 
the future Lord Ellenborough, who 
was one of the counsel on the other 
side. Lord Abinger here takes 
the opportunity of praising the 
know] and quickness of Mr. 
Justice Buller, who happened to 
be one of the judges on the circuit 
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when he joined, and who fas cer- 
tainly one of the best lawyers and 
nist prius judges that this country 
has ever seen. There were eighty- 
six cases tried at York — one a 
boundary case that lasted sixteen 
hours—thirty-six at Lancaster, and 
forty to fifty prisoners at each place; . 
and Mr. Justice Buller concluded 
the whole ‘circuit in three weeks. 
“ It was not the fashion of the bar,” 
he adds, “to make long speeches, 
or to occupy any time in resisting 
the opinion of the judge once de- 
clared.” Quantum mutata tempora ! 
This seems to imply that Buller had 
no colleague; but the universal 
rule, so far as we have known it, 
has been, and is, for two judges to 
sit at the assizes, one of whom tries 
civil causes, and the other tries the 
prisoners, Scarlett, on the advice 
of Romilly, now selected as his field 
of practice out of London the Lan- 
cashire sessions; and at Preston, 
Wigan, and Manchester soon be- 
came the decided leader. He next 
ventured on the important step of 
matrimony, and in 1792 became 
the husband of Miss Campbell of 
Kilmorey, to whom he had been so 
long and faithfully attached. He 
says, in touching words: “ Her 
children, for whom these memories 
are intended, lived to witness her 
sweet disposition, her divine temper, 
and consummate discretion. I lived 
with her in uninterrupted comfort 
and happiness from the time of our 
marriage to the month of March 
1829, and have lived ever since to 
lament her loss.” He resolved, on 
his marriage, to ask from his father 
no increase of his allowance, but 
lived upon that and his professional 
earnings until his father’s death in 
1798, when his fees exceeded his 
expenditure, and continued to do 
so until “the time when he quitted 
the bar for the bench. We have 
heard that at one time he was mak- 
ing as much as £19,000 a-year, but 
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we cannot vouch for the truth of 
this. In those days the California 
of railway committees was un- 
known, and the “diggings” in 
which Austin, Wrangham, Talbot, 
and Hope Scott enriched themselves 
were not yet opened. 

He says that for some years after 
his marriage he avoided society, and 


became an obscure, plodding lawyer. 


He seems to have acted on the 
maxim attributed to Lord Eldon, 
that a lawyer must “ live like a her- 
mit and work like a horse,” and, 


‘it has been added, with a capacity 


for eating sawdust without butter. 
Business rapidly flowed in upon 
him at sessions, on circuit, and in 
Westminster Hall. He explains 
the mode in which he was able to 
master the points of a case so quick- 
ly that he was not embarrassed by 
the multiplicity of his briefs; and 
it may be useful to the present gen- 
eration of barristers to quote it :— 


‘* As to the law and decided authori- 
ties I came well prepared, and required 
no study. The mode, then, which I 
adopted to obtain the facts was to in- 
terrogate the attorney when he came 
with his brief what was the fact in his 
own case on which he mainly relied. 
Next what he supposed his adversary’s 
case to depend upon. Having made a 
short note of his statemgnt on the back 
of the brief, I proceeded to discuss the 
appeal without further instruction or 
meditation ; and I believe I may safely 
say that I did not read one brief in the 
most important cases in which I was 
concerned at quarter sessions. In like 
manner, when I began to lead causes 
in the superior courts, it was my 
practice to inquire of my minor coun- 
sel what were the points in the cause 


on both sides, and to make a minute of 


“these on the back of the brief.” 


We have heard of one eminent 
nisi prius leader who used, when 
an attorney brought him a brief, to 
be very particular in asking him 
how many pages of it were his own 
statement and commentary on the 
ease. Andwhen the attorney, ex- 
pecting to be complimented on bis 
skill and acumen, pointed out 
after page of his own lucubrations, 
the ruthless counsel took a penknife 
and cut them all out, and threw 
them into the fire; thus lightening 
the ship of what he considered use- 
less Jumber. 

In 1799, Mr. Chambers, one of 
the leaders of the Northern Circuit, 
was elevated to the bench; and a 
silk gown was given to Mr, James 
Allen Park, of the same circuit, 
who was afterwards a Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas.* Law 
asked Scarlett why he had not ap-- 
plied for silk, as his business in 
circuit gave him a better title than. 
Park ; but he replied that he hadi 
not thought of it, and the sessions, 
which he must have quitted if made- 
a King’s Counsel, were at that time 
too important to him. In fact. he: 
did not get a silk‘ gown until 1816, 
though for many years previously 
he had been leading in almost every 
cause on the Northern Cireuit, and 
dividing the lead at Guildhall and. 
Westminster with Garrow and Park. 
Lord Eldon, who was for many 
years Lord Chancellor, was very 
chary of making King’s Counsel 5. 
and we think that if he were alive 
now his very wig would stand on 





* It is curious that in his Autobiography Lord Abinger always misspells the 


name of Mr. Justice Park, and writes.it Parke. This was the name of Mr. Baron 


Parke, afterwards Lord Wensleydale. 


They used to be distinguished from each 


other in conversation by being spoken of, the one as ‘‘ St. James’s Park,” and the: 


other as ‘‘ The Green Park.” 


e knew Sir James Allen Park, who was a Tory 


of the old school. Once, when we were reading for the bar, we called upon him 
at his house in Bedford Square, and he asked what books we were reading. We 
mentioned amongst others Hallam’s History of England. ‘‘Isn’t he very 
Whiggish ?” said the old judge,—“ very Whiggish ?” ; 
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end at the sight of the array of 
Queen’s Counsel who crowd the 
front benches of the courts. So 
numerous are they that the witty 
saying of Lord Chelmsford is justi- 
fied, “ There isso much silk now that 
the distinction is all stuff.” Scar- 
lett did apply for silk to Lord Eldon 
in 1807, but he received no answer 
until 1816, when, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, the honour was 
bestowed upon him. In the mean- 
time he worked hard, and fairly 
reached the top of his profession. 
And when he became King’s Coun- 
sel the same good fortune attended 
him ; so that he could say without 
any exaggeration, that when he was 
pointed Chief Baron, in 1834, he 
had “ had a longer series of success 
than has ever fallen to the lot of 
any other man in the law.” He 
mentions the curious fact that in 
1814, being unable to go to North- 
ampton on a special retainer in a 
ease in which he was counsel for 
Lord Exeter, he was requested by 
the solicitor to recommend some 
other barrister in his place, as the 
leaders in the Midland Circuit were 
all retained on the other side. He 
named Sergeant Copley, and said 
he would undertake for his success 
in the cause, which was one of no 
difficulty. But the solicitor, after 
taking a day or two to consider the 
matter, informed him that as the 
case “was of~ great importarse to 
Lord Exeter, he would not think 
himself justified in placing his lord- 
ship’s interests in the hands of a 
gentleman so little known in the 
profession as Sergeant Copley.” 
Lord Abinger had been brought 
up as a Whig, and amongst the 
Whigs were his chief friends. and 
associates, With no one was he 
more intimate than with Sir Samnel 
Romilly. But he never was a vio- 
lent politician ; and the best defini- 
tion of him would be to call him a 
Liberal-Conservative. When Lord 


Liverpool died in 1827, Mr, Canning 
was called upon by the King to 
form a new Administration, and he 
offered the post of Attorney-General 
to Mr, Scarlett, with many expres- 
sions of regret that it was not in 
his power to offer him a seat on the 
woolsack, which was occupied by 
Lord Lyndhurst. He accepted the 


‘appointment with the full sanction 


and approval of the Whig leaders, 
but only held it for a few months, 
owing to Canning’s untimely death 
in the same year. After the ephem- 
eral Ministry of Lord Goderich— 
during which he still continued 
Attorney-General — the Duke of 
Wellington became Prime Minister, 
and Sir James Scarlett sent in his 
resignation. He resumed his former 
oe ; but as etiquette prevented 
im from joining again his- old cir- 
cuit, he went on special retainers 
to the different assize towns in all 
parts of England, travelling from 
place to place as rapidly as four 
post-horses could carry him. 

When 1830 came with its three 
days of July. the downfall of the 
Wellington Ministry, and the intro- 
duction of the Reform Bill, Sir 
James Scarlett finally separated 
himself from the Whig party. He 
thought that the Reform Bill went 
much too far,and he opposed it in 
the House .of Commons. Describ- 
ing what took place to his son in 
a letter, he said, “The game is, I 
fear, up with the constitution. You 
must not state to any person, how- 
ever, that I express a strong opin- 
ion upon it, as I made a moderate 
speech without any party feeling.” 
As he keld his scat for Malton 
by the interest of the Fitzwilliam 
family, he offered to resign it, feel- 
ing uncomfortable “ between a party 
seat and moderate opinions ;” but 
the offer seems not to have been 
accepted until March in the follow- 
ing year. Writing to his son on the 
29th of that month, he says: * By 
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this time you will probably have 
read my funeral dirge in the ‘ Times’ 
—the only paper that does not make 
nonsense of it, . . . I in due form 
departed my life in the House of 
Commons on Saturday, and I be- 
lieve that the last obsequies were 
performed upon me yesterday even- 
ing by a notice for a new writ.” 
On the dissolution of Parliament in 
April 1831, Sir James Scarlett accept- 
ed the offer of a seat from his old 
friend Lord Lonsdale, in order that, 
as he wrote on the back of a copy of 
a letter to Lord Holland, “I might 
in the most authentic manner sig- 
nify that I had quitted the Whig 
party.” We have no doubt that he 
acted from conscientious motives, 
and that his conversion to the side 
of the Tories was sincere, for he 
thought that his former political 
friends were going too fast and too 
far. But it cannot be denied that 
he felt the sting of personal neglect. 
In 1813 he had been offered the 
choice of two seats in Parliament 
if he would consent to support the 
Government of Lord Liverpool, 
which, he says, would have led to 
the immediate consequence of of- 
fice. He, however, refused, Again, 
in 1816, he was told that if he 
would accept the office of Solicitor- 
General the post would be offered 
to him, it being then vacant, with 
the promise of the Chief-Justice- 
ship whenever Lord ie onee 
resigned. He again declined the 
tempting proposal, Shortly before 
the general election of 1826, Mr. 
Canning earnestly pimees him to 
quit the ranks of Opposition, and 
leave the House of Commons, as- 
suring him that the King was de- 
sirous that on those terms he should 
have the first judicial office that fell 
vacant if he thought it worth .ac- 
cepting. But Sir James Scarlett 
refused to abandon his seat. We 
have seen that he did become 
Attorney-General under the Duke 
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of Wellington’s Administration ; 
but this was after the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts, and the 

assing of the Roman Catholic 

mancipation Act, measures which 
the Tories had opposed, but which 
he had always supported. He still 
kept on friendly terms with the 
Whigs, but in a letter to Lord Hol- 
land he complains that they after- 
wards threw him over. He says, 
“T considered myself as only obey- 
ing their impulse in accepting 
office, and rather than have broken 
with them would at any time have 
resigned it, upon a suggestion that 
such a step was expected from me, 
No hint of the sort was even given. 
Nevertheless, when the Government 
was changed, I was dismissed from 
office sans phrase. I was not, de- 
sirous of continuing in office, But 
I freely own that I did expect from 


a Cabinet composed, with one ex- ~ 


ception only, of my personal friends, 
some explanation or some kind word 
at parting.” 

We cannot compliment the an- 
thor of the ‘ Memoir of Lord Abin- 
ger’ on the way in which he has 
arranged his materials, or the or- 
der and method in which he has 


told his father’s history. The cor- 


respondence is in pag confusion ; 
and we have failed to find any no- 
tice of Lord Abinger’s appointment. 
as Chief Baron in 1834, except in 
two lines in the introduction, and 
six words in the Autobiography. 
Nor can we collect frem the work 
any clear idea of the places he 
successively represented in Parlia- 
ment, and can only guess that they 
were Peterborough, Malton, Cocker- 
mouth, and Norwich. His constit- 
uents at the last-named city wished 
him to take his title from it; but 
the patent had been made out for 
Abinger, and instead of altering it 
he introduced into his coat of arms 


the Castle of Norwich as a compli- 


ment to the clectors. 
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He made an admirable judge ; 
and as at that time there was an 
equity side of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, he had the opportunity of 
now and then escaping from the 
pain of seeing justice defeated at 
common law by special pleading 
and demurrers, which were then its 
scandal and disgrace. Our limits 
revent us from giving specimens of 
lis judgments, but we will mention 
one. The case was that of Corn- 
foot v. Fowke, decided in 1840; and 
we select it because Lord Abinger, 
differing from the rest of the Court 
of Exchequer, took what we think 
was the broad and equitable view, 
although technically, perhaps, the 
other Barons who held an opposite 
opinion were right. It was an 
action brought for the non-perform- 
ance of an agreement to take a 
ready-furnished house. The de- 
fendant pleaded that he was induced 
to enter into the agreement (which 
was in writing) by means of fraud, 
covin, and misrepresentation of: the 
plaintiff. It fepret that the 
plaintiff employed an agent to let 
the house,-and on the defendant 
asking the agent “if there was any 
objection to the house,” he answered 
that there was not. The defendant 
then signed the agreement, but 
afterwards discovered that there 
was a nuisance next door, and he 
therefore declined to fulfil the con- 
tract. We should add that the 
plaintiff knew that the nuisance 
existed, although the agent did not. 
We need not trouble our readers 
with the learned arguments of the 
other judges, who held that the 
knowledge of the plaintiff of the 
existence of the nuisance, and tlle 
representation of the agent that it 
did not exist, were not enough to 
constitute fraud so as to support the 
plea; but we will quote a few pas- 

from Lord Abinger’s opinion, 
He cited extracts from Cicero’s “ De 
Officiis,” whom he called an “ illus- 
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trious moralist,” to show that, as 
the fact of the nuisance was known 
to the plaintiff, although concealed 
from the agent, it was a case not 
consistent with good faith, nor free 
from moral turpitude, and said : “ It 
appears to me that nothing can be 
more plain than that the principal, 
though not bound by the represen- 
tation of his agent, cannot take ad- 
vantage of a contract made under 
the false representation of an agent, 
whether that agent was authorised 
by him or not to make such repre- 
sentation. I own that it 
never had occurred to me to doubt 
upon principle or upon the authority 
of decided cases, that the know- 
ledge of the principal was the know- 
ledge of the agent, and the know- 
ledge of the agent the knowledge 
of the principal. Qui facit 
per alium facit per se. And what 
would be the condition of men if, in 
every case of a treaty made with an 
agent, the party was under the ne- 
cessity of submitting to suffer by the 
misrepresentations of that agent 
about the subject-matter, because he 
had not first ascertained the extent 
of the agent’s powers! . . . It is 
one thing to say that a principal 
may avoid a contract, if his agent, 
without his authority, has inserted 
a warranty in the contract; and ano- 
ther to say that he may enforce a 
contract obtained by means of a 
false representation made by his 
agent, because the agent had no 
authority. Upon these -grounds— 
which, I own, seem to me very clear 
—I am of opinion that for the pur- 
pose of this plea the representation 
of the agent is that of the principal; 
and the falsehood of that representa- 
tion to the knowledge of the princi- 
pal, and the concealment of a ma- 
terial fact to the defendant, are suf- 
ficient to sustain the plea.” 

Lord Abinger’s death was very 
sudden. In April 1844 he was 
taken ill while on circuit at Bury 
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St. Edmunds, just as the magistrates 
of Suffolk had sat down to dinner 
with the judges at their lodgings. 
He got up and walked to his bed- 
room, where he immediately be- 
came speechless, and died on the 
following day. The attack was 
apoplexy. He had lived to achieve 
a peerage for himself, and see his 
son-in-law, Sir John Campbell, who 
married his eldest daughter, achieve 
a peerage for his wife, and become 
successively Attorney-General, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, and a Cabinet 
Minister. He died full of years 
and honours, feliz etiam oppor- 
tunitate mortis. 

In the Autobiography there are 
many interesting notices by Lord 
Abinger of his contemporaries; and 
we will rapidly mention some of 
them. We have already alluded 
to his friendship with Romilly, of 
whom he says, “Of all the friends 
whom I cultivated in the profession 
of the law, I must put Romilly the 
foremost.” He was a man of re- 
served habits and cold demeanour, 
but under that exterior were covered 
the warmest heart and most gener- 
ous emotions. “He did not per- 
suade by his rhetoric, but convinced 
by his logic. His reasoning was 
acute and perspicuous.” This de- 
scription exactly applies'to the late 
Sir William Follett, who with his 
silvery voice was the most per- 
suasive speaker we ever ~ listened 
to, for we never heard Sir James 
Scarlett at the bar. Romilly was 
an omnivorous reader, and in the 
midst of his enormous business 
found time to read every book that 
had any real value. “ Even upon 
the subject of the last new romance 
he was the best man to consult.” 
He seems to have had some of the 
same faculty as Macaulay, and took 
in a page at a glance, thus getting 
at the heart of a book in an in- 
credibly short time. “I have 
known him,” says Lord Abinger, 
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“read a new book as fast as the 
leaves could be cut open.” Like 
Lord Abinger, he was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of the style of Rous- 
seau ; and this at one time affected 
his judgment with a bias in favour 
of the principles and character of 
that sentimental and dangerous 
writer, 

We have mentioned that Lord 
Abinger had only a very slight 
acquaintance with Mr. Pitt; but 
he used to sit in the gallery of the 
House of Commons, and attend the 
debates, when he frequently heard 
Pitt speak. 


“ With a tall commanding figure, a 
graceful action, a most sonorons and 
perfect voice, he spoke with the same 
deliberation and fluency as if he were 
reading a book. There was never a 
moment’s hesitation for a word; the 
emphasis was always correct and 
beautiful, because it served to render 
the longest sentences intelligible. His 
language was always vigorous and per- 
spicuous, occasionally sarcastic, some- 
times animated and elegant, but never 
passionate,” 


Burke, who never liked Pitt, said 
that his style was the very tiptop 
of mediocrity; but this is certainly 
unjust and untrue. The passionate 
eloquence, however, of Fox, had the 
most winning charm. He had 


“an ungainly person, a shrill voice, 
an embarrassed manner, and consider- 
able hesitation when he first began; 
but by-and-by he poured out torrents 
of reasoning in besutiful language 
mixed with emotions of disdain, anger, 
resentment, and contempt, which he 
made it impossible not to share with 
him. In the meantime all the per- 
sonal defects were forgotten; and he 
had so the art of captivating the at- 
tention, that- you forgot the man en- 


tirely, and thought only of the sub-. 


ject.” 


Lord Abinger says that he could 
not help admiring Pitt and believing 
Fox. He compares the two great 
orators to Virgil and Homer. “In 
reading the first, the polished ele- 
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gance and beauty of his manner art of public speaking.” But the | 


make you think always of the man. 

at the rapid succession of events, 
and the simplicity and energy with 
which they are related by Homer, 
make you forget the author, and 
think only of the Greeks and Tro- 
jans.” We do not agree in this 
criticism. We think that there is 
nothing in the ‘ Mneid ’ that. brings 
before us the personality of the 
poet; and we are no more reminded 
of Virgil himself in the woes of 
Dido and the fortunes of neas, 
than of Homer—if there ever was 
a real and single Homer—in the 
bravery of Hector and the anger of 
Achilles. 

Lord Abinger entirely confirms 
the general impression that Burke 
was not a successful speaker. He 
says his manner and action were 
sufficiently graceful, but his style 
was too didactic, and his topics 
were too general to affect the pas- 
sions, or to excite a continued. in- 
terest in the audience. The fact 
is, that Burke was rather a lec- 
turer than an orator. He sounded 
depths which his audience could 
not fathom, and scaled heights 
which they could not reach. It 
required time and -thought and 
meditation to take in the whole 
force, and scope of his argument, 
and feel the full beauty of his 
imagery. They were speeches to 
read rather than to héar. Hence, 
strange as it may seem to us, 
Burke, whose orations we study 
and admire as rich treasures of elo- 
quence, was known as the dinner- 
bell of the House of Commons, 
Such is the difference between con- 
temporary opinion and the verdict 
of posterity! Sheridan had a 
charming voice and good action, 
to say nothing of his brilliant wit. 
In Lord Abinger’s opinion, “if his 
industry had equalled his genius 
and talents, he would have been 
second to none of his age in the 


reat object of his idolatry was \ 


rskine ; and Lord Brougham once 
told us that he thought him by far 
the finest speaker he had ever heard. 
He was so full of fun and frolic 
in society that he was more like 
a schoolboy broken loose for the 
holidays than the great counsel of 
the law courts. Lord Abinger 
says: “As an advocate, no lan- 
guage can exaggerate his merits, 
Cautious, wary, astute, clear in his 
discernment, and almost infallible 
in his judgment, no point that 
could really serve his. client was 
unobserved, no topic that could 
advance his cause omitted, His 
examination of witnesses was al- 
ways pointed, brief, and perfectly 
gentlemanlike. His manner to- 
wards his antagonist, and his mode 
of speaking to him, always cour- 
teous.” We wish that some of 
this praise were more generall 
applicable to the bar than it 
is, But, unfortunately, we have 
known examinations of witnesses 
which were anything but gentle- 
maniike, and manners towards an 
opponent which were anything but 
courteous. Erskine had the special 
gift of pathos. Lord Abinger says 
that neither Pitt, nor Fox, nor Sheri- 
dan, nor Canning, ever excited a tear 
in his eye or a strong movement of 
passion in the House of Commons; 
“whereas I have known the whole 
audience dissolved in tears at a 
speech of Erskine’s, and many eager 
to press round him, and, as it were, 
to Trine the hem of his garment.” 
We confess that this us. 
Lord Abinger is speaking not of 
the bar, but of the House of Com- 
mons, and we never heard that 
Erskine there made any speech 
which had such an effect, And 
surely it is not true that Fox never 
excited a strong movement of pas- 
sion in the Fa of Commons, 
Indeed, we have seen that 
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Abinger himself says the direct 
contrary. The general idea is that 
Erskine in Parliament was com-. 
paratively a failure. No doubt his 
immense reputation as an advocate 
dwarfed his reputation in the House, 
and the greatest rival he had to 
contend. against. was himself; but 
Lord Abinger was of opinion that 
if he had bent his mind on polities 
and studied the best mode of speak- 
ing in that assembly, he would have 
\_taken incomparably the first rank. 
He discusses at some length the 
reason why great lawyers so often 
do not succeed in Parliament, but 
we are not altogether satisfied with 
his views. He himself was an in- 
stance in point, but it was not by 
eloquence that he triumphed in the 
courts. He admits that his style 
of speaking was rapid and his voice 
rather weak, and he never attempted 
to dazzle juries by pyrotechnic dis- 
play. We quite understand his 
idea that posterity will be at a loss 
to reconcile his success at the bar 
with the “very indifferent appcar- 
ance” he makes in his reported 
speeches. No report can give a 
just conception of his oily and per- 
suasive manner, and the way in 
which he took, as it were, the jury 
into his confidence, and flattered 
them with the notion that their 
view and his was the same, and 
therefore must be right. It was 
not so much the language as the 
mode of using it that made the im- 
pression on their minds, But this 
is not the style for the House of 
Commons, Lord Abinger says that 
“he who seeks reputation as a 
public speaker must not only com- 
pose his speeches, at least as far 
as the ornamental part, but must 
ingraft upon the topics that belong 
to his cause certain generalities in 
morals, politics, or philosophy, which 
will give scope to declamation, rhet- 
oric, and ornament—to polished 
phrases and well-turned sentences— 
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to epigram, humour, and sarcasm.” 
The lawyer, however, who thinks 
only of the success of his cause, 
“must show that his mind is busied 
about nothing else. He must be 
always working upon the concrete, 
and pointing to his conclusion, He 
must disdain all jest, ornament, or 
sarcasm that does not fall directly 
in his way, and seem to be so un- 
avoidable that it must strike every- 
body who thinks of the facts. He 
must not look for a peg to hang any- 
thing upon, be it ever so precious or 
so fine.” Now thisis all very true as 
regards an argument before judges 
sitting en banc, but is by no means 
true in the case of addresses to 
juries. In them there is verge and 
room enough for every kind of ora- 
torical effort; and the advocate who 
“disdains all jest, ornament, or 
sarcasm,” whatever may be the 
nature of the cause for which he 
pleads, will deprive himself of some 
of the most effectual means of 
winning it by carrying captive 
the imagination and overpowering 
the judgment of the jury. 
believe that Burke nearly hit the 


mark in explaining why lawyers | 


so often fail in the House of Com- 
mons, when he said, “ The best 
that the lawyers bring us in this 
House is but the rinsings of ‘their 
empty bottles.” A counsel in 
large practice who has a seat in the 
House of Commons has little time 
to prepare himself to take patt in 
a political debate. His mind is 
wearied and his thoughts are pre- 
occupied by his professional duties, 
and the late hours of the House 

vent him from getting the sleep 
which his tired energies absolutely 
require. But it cannot be denied 
that the tendency of legal studies 
is to narrow and sharpen rather 
than give breadth to the intellect. 
Moreover, it is one thing to be able 
to speak from a brief with all the 
facts carefully digested and pre- 
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pen before an andience which is 
und to be patient and attentive 
and silent, and another thing to 
rise in an assembly of which one 
half is hostile, where interruptions 
are frequent and noisy, and where 
you have to answer on the spur of 
the moment an antagonist whose 
argument may be entirely new to 
you. Again, there is another diffi- 
culty which a lawyer has to con- 
tend against in Parliament, His 
sincerity is apt to be suspected. 
He is thought to be holding a brief 
for the side on which he speaks. 
He gets little credit for fluency and 
ease of expression, because it is 
supposed that these come to him 
as reading and writing came to 
Dogberry—* by nature,” An anec- 
dote is told by Lord Campbell in 
one. of his ‘Lives of the Chief 
Justices,’ which if not true is ben 
trovato, A retired barrister was 
returned for a county, and he had 
been so long out of practice that 
bis original profession was forgotten, 
and he was looked upon as a 
country gentleman, espécially as 
he dressed like a squire, and wore 
a blue coat with brass buttons. 
When he rose to speak he was 
listened to with favour and re- 
spectful attention, until unfortu- 
nately on some interruption he was 
addressed by a member as “the 
hon. and learned member,” when 
the temper of the House instant- 
ly changed, and instead of cheers 
he got nothing but laughter and 
clamour. 

But we must return to Lord 
Abinger’s contemporaries. Our gen- 
eral idea of Lord Ellenborough was 
that he was rough and imperious, 
both at the bar and on the bench, 
and Lord Abinger fully confirms 
this. He says that at the bar 
Law always seemed to carry his 
point by force. Perceval said of 
him, “ He wields a huge two-handed 
sword to extricate a fly from a spi- 
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der’s web.” He had a happy talent 
for ridicule, and was not sparing in 
His great speeches 
were in many parts composed, as 
indeed we believe is the case with 
almost all great speeches. “He 
was a well-grounded lawyer, an 
honourable man, and a most lively 
and agreeable companion.” Abbott, 
afterwards Lord Tenterden, was in 
many points the exact opposite of 
Law. Law’s mind was naturally 
suspicious of fraud, while Abbott 
suspected it so little that it was 
necessary to detail it fully before 
him and enforce it by argument. 
He was remarkably candid, “re- 
ceiving easily the impression sought 
to be raised.” He was not. fittéd 
to be a leader; and Lord Abinger 
says that he believes he never had 
more than two special-jury causes 
in his life before he was raised to 
the bench. He made an excellent 
Chief Justice ; but so little were his 
merits appreciated at first, that 
when Scarlett met Lord Liverpool 
at a private party a few days after 
Abbott’s elevation to the bench, 
the Prime Minister asked him with 
apparent anxiety what he thought 
of the appointment. Scarlett an- 
swered that he was a competent 
lawyer, and he made no doubt that 
he would give satisfaction. Moder- 
ate praise enough! His chief fault 
was distrust in his own judgment; 
and his slowness in trying causes 
came into unfavourable contrast 
with the rapidity of Lords Kenyon 
and Ellenborough. 

Sir Vicary Gibbs, or as we have 
heard he was called; Sir Vinegar 
Gibbs, “was very acute, very in- - 
genious, and well grounded in the 
law,, but there was an asperity in 
his countenance and manners which 
was very, very repulsive.” Perceval 
said of him that Gibbs’s nose would 
take out an iron-mould. Garrow, 
“an. eloquent scolder, with a fine 
voice and most distinct articulation, 
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a great flow of words, . with- 
out education, without taste, and 


without law, acquired and main- 


tained: a high reputation with the 
public, but none in the profession. 
Perhaps there never was an instance 
of a man who stood so high with 
the public and so low. with the 
bar.” In private life, however, he 
was kind-hearted, generous, and 
humane. 


epigram which Erskine once ad- 
dressed to Garrow. Garrow was 
cross-examining an old lady, and 
trying in vain to make her prove 
that a tender of money had been 
offered. Erskine scribbled on a 
piece of paper and threw over to 
Garrow these lines— 


‘* Garrow forbear—that tough old jade 


|_ will never prove a tender maid (made).” 


Lord Abinger speaks in the high- 
est terms of Perceval. He says, 
“he was a most perfect gentleman 
in all points, with a benevolence 
that knew no bounds, of lively con- 
versation and most amiable man- 
ners, of a sound and vigorous in- 
tellect, capable of adorning any 
station in the profession of the 
He was an excellent debater, 
and had great quickness in catching 
the arguments of the speakers who 
preceded him. “If ever there was 


-an honest man with a pure heart, 


Perceval wasthe man.” Sir Arthur 
Pigot was “a man of great modesty 
of manners, good temper, sound 
judgment, and competent learning, 
but a speaker somewhat dull and 
] y-” Lord Abinger’s estimate 
of Lord Eldon is kindly and appre- 
ciative. Of course he could not be 
insensible to his doubting habit, 
which led to such intolerable delay 
in his court. When Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, he was so full 
of subtle distinetions and ingenious 
hypotheses that he puzzled and 
confounded the jury. In fact they 
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were bewildered in a maze of per- 
plexity. But he “possessed a tarn 
for grave humour that sometimes 
relieved his tedious discourses,” 
We think that there never was a 
greater contrast than that presented 
by the judgments of the two broth- 
ers Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell. 
Those of Lord Stowell are remark- 
able for their felicity of diction and 
happy use of metaphor. They are 
clear as a pellucid stream, while 
those of Lord Eldon are like a 
muddy and turbid pool’ with a 
heavy fog settling on the water. 
But “he was in private society 
always acceptable and agreeable, 
and so much conciliated the bar 
by the kindness of his mauner, that 
no man in his own courts ever 
joined in the clamour that was often 
raised against him by the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons,” 
We shall, in conclusion, say some- 
thing of the great Cireuit of the 
North, of which Scarlett was for 
so many years the chief ornament. 
Railways have made a great chan 
in the arrangements of the bar. Tn 
old times the only mode of travel- 
ling from town to town on cirenit 
allowed to barristers was by a 
post-chaise, for it was contrary to 
etiquette to use the stage-coach. 
The reason for this was that pos- 
sibly some attorney might travel 
by the same conveyance, and thus 
an opportunity might occur for 
what is called “ hugging”—that 
is, conciliating the favour of an . 
attorney with the view of getting 
a brief from him. For the same 
reason no barrister could put up at 
an inn in an assize town, and he 
was obliged to hire lodgings. Mais 
nous avons changé tout cela. When 
we joined the Northern Circuit the 
old system of travelling still pre- 
vailed, but was on its last legs ; and 
we well remember the circuit van 
which carried the luggage of the 
barristers, and which was inscribed 
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with the name of the late Mr. Baron 
Watson, as baggage-master, then a 
thriving junior at the bar. We went 
ina post-chaise from Durham to New- 
castle, for the railway had not been 
carried farther than Durham. Those 
were pleasant days when “ we went 
‘ circuiting,’ —a long time ago.” We 
remember once as we travelled from 
Neweastle to Carlisle, with small 
Se gen of briefs, stopping at the 
ittle watering-place on the Border 
called Gilsland, which is said to be 
the original of Sir Walter Scott’s 
St. Ronan’s Well. There we hired 
a stout pony and rode to Bewcastle 
to see}the Runic pillar that stands 
in a churchyard; but as we re- 
turned in the evening across some 
boggy country against which we 
had been warned, our little steed 
sunk in the morass up to his girths, 
and we had some difficulty in ex- 
tricating ourselves. At that time 
the two leaders on circuit were 
Cresswell and Alexander. The 
name of Sir Cresswell Cresswell is 
well known both as a Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas and the 
first appointed Judge of the Pro- 
bate and Divorce Court. He had 
no pretensions whatever to elo- 
quence, but was a most successful 
advocate. No man could put a case 
before the jury with more crystal 
clearness, He was the very soul of 
honour; but from his own quick- 
neas of conception apt to be a little 
too impatient. He showed too pal- 
pably something of a feeling of con- 
tempt for his chief opponent Alex- 
ander, whose position was hardly 
warranted by his legal knowledge, 
or his ability as an advocate. Alex- 
ander died soon afterwards, and left 
no trace behind him. The succeeding 
leaders, as nearly as we can remem- 
ber the shifting scenes of a few 
years, were Martin, Baines, Dun- 
das, Wortley, Watson, Hill, and 
Knowles. Then came Sergeant 
Wilkins, who for a very brief period 








did certainly lead the cireuit by the 
command he had over juries, al- 


‘though his knowledge of law was 


infinitesimally small. He -had a 
magnificent voice, which rolled like 


thunder through the courts. We - 


well remember the first occasion on 
which we heard it. There was a 
great Conservative meeting in the 
Amphitheatre at Liverpool, when 
Earl Wilton presided, and the late 
Earl of Derby was one of the speak- 
ers. The banquet was nearly over, 
and the guests were leaving thie 
arena, when suddenly a voice was 
heard, which filled the building, 
and arrested the attention of all. 
Wilkins had risen to respond to one 
of the latest toasts. As nearly as 
we can remember, he began thus: 
“My lords and gentlemen, I am 
aware that I speak late, The 
mighty speakers have gone before, 
and gathered in the shocks of the 
harvest in armfuls, while I, a poor 
solitary gleaner, am left to pick up 
the straws that remain. I have 
been attacked in the Manchester 
papers for having changed my polit- 
ical opinions. I was once a radical 
reformer. Thank God! I am now 
radically reformed. And to my 


mind’s eye the loveliest picture in . 


the gallery of history is Saul the 

ersecutor transformed into Paul 
the follower of the Nazarene.” Ser- 
geant Wilkins and St. Paul! 

And now, shall we venture to 
unfold some of the hidden myster- 
ies of circuit life, and lift the veil 
that shrouds the jovial doings of the 
Grand Court? Lord Abinger in his 
Autobiography gives us a glimpse of 
it when he says: “ On the Northern 
Circuit at certain periods there used 
to be a grand supper, at which all 
the members were assembled, and 
the expenses of which were paid by 
fines and congratulations that result- 
ed in contributions to which the 
, leaders _ were subject, 
ese were introduced in general 
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_ ina ceremonious speech by one of 


the body, who bore the office of At- 
torney-General of the Circuit.” On 
one occasion when the late Chief- 
Justice Tindal was Attorney-Gen- 
eral, he presented the name of Mr. 
Scarlett for congratulation (that is, 
a ape as the inventor of a machine 
that had the effect of making the 
judge’s head move in a direction 
angular to the horizon, which signi- 
fied a nod of approbation. ‘Bat 
there was another leader of the cir- 
cuit, whom Lord Abinger does not 
name, but says that he “ was a gen- 
tleman of more popular and of much 
higher reputation than myself”— 
meaning of course Brougham—who 
was also presented as the inventor 
of a rival machine to operate upon 
the head of the judge; but it had 
the effect of producing a motion par- 
allel to the horizon—that is, of sig- 
nifying dissent. This is not a bad 
counterpart of the story we have al- 
ready told of the Lancashire rustic. 


~ On another occasion, after Scarlett 


had left the circuit, Pollock, who 
was the leader, was crowned with 
an empty punch-bowl. In fact 
there was hardly any limit to the 
fun and nonsense that ran riot at 
the Grand Court. And it was trea- 
son to the circuit to absent one’s 
self from it. If any members had 
not joined it at the assize town, 
their names were called three times 
—each time with some ludicrous 
prefix, which was supposed to hit 
off the foible or foibles of the man 
—and stinging truths were often 
told in the selection of the epithets. 
We know no occasions when the 
lines of Burns wtre more strictly 
applicable— 
‘Tf there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 
I rede ye tent it; 
A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
And, faith, he’) prent it !"’ 

But no excuse but. that of positive 
illness was allowed to prevail, if the 
absent barrister was in the circuit 
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town. He was sent for by the offi- 
cers of the court, who were sworn 
to do their duty on a bottle of port 
wine, and he was fetched nolens vo- 
lens into court. Once a friend of 
ours had quietly slipped away, to 
attend, we believé, a marriage on 
the following day ; but he was pur- 
sued by Hildyard, late M.P, for 
Whitehaven, and another — we 
think it was Creswell—who were 
the messengers at the time, and 
being found at an inn in the neigh- 
bourhood of York, he was literally 
handcuffed, and brought in that 
state to the circuit mess, All this 
was borne with perfect good-humour. 
The only thing with which we can 
compare these saturnalia of the 
bar— 


“ Si parva licet componere magnis’’— 


are the proceedings of the Abbot of 
Unreason, as described by Sir Walter 
Scott in one of his novels, when 
the motley crowd that followed in 
his train shouted out “A hall! a 
hall! for the venerable Father 
Howleglas, the learned monk of 
Misrule, and the Right Reverend 
Abbot of Unreason!® And we 
must not forget the scene in ‘Guy 
Mannering,’ where Counsellor Pley- 
dell is represented, in the midst of 
his frolicsome companions, engaged 
in the pastime of High Jinks, “ en- 
throned as a corel in an elbow- 
chair, placed oa the dining-table, 
his scratch-wig on one. side, his 
head crowned with a bottle-slider, 
his eye leering with an expression be- 
twixt fun and the effects of wine.” 
We don’t know whether the same 
practice prevailed on all the other 
circuits, but it certainly did and 
still does in some; and records of 
the proceedings are carefully kept 
and jealously guarded by the “ At- 
torney-General” of the year. We 
remember once looking at the 
records of the Midland Circuit, and 
the first entry that caught our eye 
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was the following: “Mr. Wallace 
bets Sergeant So-and-so a dozen 
bottles of port that the words, 
Audaces fortuna juvat, are not in 
Virgil ;’ and then comes an entry, 
which tells that the Sergeant lost the 
bet, and the wine was confiscated to 
the use of the circuit mess. 

We have been permitted to have 
access to the records of the Northern 
Circuit kept during the time that 
Scarlett was a member of it, and a 
few extracts from them may amuse 
our readers, . 

Scarlett joined the circuit at the 
summer assizes at York in August 
1791, and filled the office of junior. 
This office, although held by the 
youngest member of the bar on 
circuit, confers some dignity and 
considerable power. The object 
is to initiate the last comer in all 
the mysteries of circuit life; and 
the voice of the new-fledged bar- 
rister is as potent in determining 
questions of professional etiquette 
as, that of the most smoke-dried and 
venerable leader. Heywood was 
then “* Attorney-General ;” and we 
find that atgthe Grand Court held 
at York, Mr. Law (afterwards Lord 
Ellenborough) and Mr. John Cockell 
were indicted “ for that they bad wil- 
fully and maliciously hired a mob 
to attend the trial of a certain cause, 
and applaud the speech of Mr. Law 
with loud noises and _shoutings.” 
Law pleaded guilty as to the hiring ; 
and Mr. Chambre being called as a 
witness, proved that Mr. Law had 
been offered twenty-five guineas for 
a copy of his speech at the said 
trial; and this being thought “ rele- 
vant evidence,” Mr. Law was fined 
two gallons for the said offence. 
At the Lancaster summer assizes 
in 1797, Mr. Topping was con- 
gratulated in two gallons for his 
lucky “miscarriage” in throwing 
himself out of his gig; and on the 
same occasion Mr. Scarlett was con- 
gratulated in two bottles “ for hav- 








ing argued a demurrer extremely 
well in court this morning.” 

At the Grand Court held at York 
in March 1812, the “ Attorney- 
General ” of the year epee the 
manuscript copy of a London Gaz- 
ette which had been accidental] 
dropped by Lord Grey, and which 
“ought to have been published ” if 
Lord Grey had not lost it. It pur. 
ported to contain several appoint- 
ments of members of the circuit to 
important offices; “but,” said the 
Attorney-General, “Mr. Scarlett, 
you perceive, was not included in 
the Gazette, and he showed the 
most sensible disappointment, that 
being his only hope of getting into 
business at all. So at Guildhall he 

roclaimed himself a junior at the 
aa hoping that by his modesty 


some good-natured soul would give ~ 


him something todo. . . . He 
has been canvassing with great zeal, 
and says that owing to his likeness 
to Bonaparte he doesn’t now care a 
farthing about the bar or business, 
but will ship himself privately in 
a smuggler and go over to the Con- 
tinent. He knows a secure way of 
taking Bonaparte off; and as he is 
so like him, the French won’t know 
the difference, and he'll have him- 
self proclaimed Emperor instead. 
I move that he be proclaimed Empe- 
ror, and congratulated accordingly.” 
Mr. William Wypeng, however, pro- 
posed that he should be proclaimed 
“the Scarlet whore of Babylon,” 
which was negatived; and it was 
declared that his title should be 
“simply and supremely Emperor.” 
He was then congratulated in two 
guineas “ amid peals of applause.” 
At the summer assizes at Lan- 
caster in August 1815, Scarlett held 
the office of “Attorney-General,” 
and presented for congratulation 
the name of James Allen Park, on 


account of a gallant exploit he bad 
gone to 


Rochefort and challenged Bonaparte of 


just performed. He had 
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in single combat; but “ after much 
shuffling,” Bonaparte declined to 
meet him, but consented to become 
his prisoner; and Mr, Park “has 
returned amongst us after deliver- 
ing up his prisoner to Captain 
Maitland, to be safely and securely 
kept without bail or mainprise.” He 
moved that Mr. Park should be con- 
gratulated in two gallons, At the 
same Grand Court Mr. Paine was 
fined one gallon “ fora most fulsome 
compliment he had paid in open 
court at the late assizes to an 
attorney ;” and Mr. James Parke 
(afterwards Lord Wensleydale) was 
also fined one bottle for the paltry 
offence of “ puffing himself” in an 
article published in the ‘ Pilot’ 
newspaper. A similar fine was im- 
_ on Alderson (the well-known 

n of the Exchequer) for the 
like offence. Scarlett then made a 
short address, and craved leave to 
retire from public life and lay down 
his office of Attorney-General. 

At Lancaster summer assizes in 
1816, the Attorney-General of the 
circuit produced a copy of the ‘ Sun- 
day News,’ and called attention to 
acolumn headed Multum in parvo, 
which contained amongst other 
items the following, “ Another letter 
on the subject of Junius, At 
Scackleton, near York, a goose lately 
produced two goslings from one egg. 
A steamboat has lately crossed the 
English Channel and ascended the 
Seine to Paris. The Prince Regent 
now walks without the aid of a 
walking-stick, Mr. Scarlett had 82 
briefs- at Lancaster, in 78 of which 
he succeeded.” The Attorney-Gen- 
eral moved that the circuit should 
determine how many gallons, “ not 
exceeding the number of his sue- 
cessful briefs,” Mr. Scarictt should 
be fined for inserting this paragraph. 
Mr. Scarlett pleaded in mitigation 
_ that he had derived no benefit from 
the artifice he had reeourse to, and 

he was fined five gallons. But as 
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at the present assizes at Lancaster 
the 78 successful verdicts of the last 
assizes had already dwindled down 
to 0, with small prospect of any 
increase, Mr. Scarlett was further 
condoled with in four gallons. At 
the same Grand Court Mr. Richard- 
son was congratulated in three gal- 
lons on his equestrian skill in con- 
triving to throw himself from his 
horse and “give himself so many 
beautiful marks on the face,” 

At the York Lent assizes in 
1821, Mr. Scarlett was fined for 
flattering himself that he had made 
a good speech for Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, whereas the whole merit of 
the speech belonged to Mr. Black- 
burn, who, “by his vigour, force, 
and energy, reduced the judges to 
a perfect state of nonentity. He 
thundered, lightened, stamped, and 
roared in such a manner that every 
one thought that the devil or the 
Bonassus had broken loose.” Mr. 
Williams (afterwards a Ju of 
the Court of .King’s Boneh} wea 
condoled with in for not having a 
nose for snuff, in consequence of 
which the Corporation of London 
had not presented him with a box; 
although, by way of compensation, 
the electors of Preston, in pure ad- 
miration of his talents, had seut him 
a warming-pan. At a subsequent 
court, Littledale was fined for hav- 
ing drawn an indictment with one 
hundred and twenty counts, “not 
one of which was applicable to the 
ease ;” and a quadrille was got up 
in which Alderson, Tindal, Sergeant 
Cross, and others, danced to the 
tune of “Fol de rol rol;” “ but 
Alderson setting off wrong, put the 
rest out, and the whole was soon a 
scene of confusion.” 

We must now, however, pass on 
to a more distinguished name, and 
introduce Brougham upon the 
It is well known that ™ is the Mr, 
Quicksilver, and Scarlett, the Mr. 
Subtle, in Mr. Warren’s famous novel 
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of ‘Ten Thousand a-Year,’ which 
first appeared in the pages of The 
Magazine—and no names could have 
been more happily devised. 4 is 
unnecessary to speak of the pro- 
digious acquirements of Brougham, 
which are known to everybody; 
but we doubt whether the public 
are generally aware of the extra- 
ordinary versatility of his powers. 
We know writings of his, which he 
published anonymously, full of wit 
and fun, but of which he has never 
been suspected to be the author. 
His greatest speeches, both at the 
bar and in Parliament, have been 
collected, and are familiar to us all; 
but some of his admirable addresses 
to juries, both on circuit and in 
London, have not been reported, 
or can only be found in out-of-the- 
way corners, and by considerable 
research. We will mention one 
which has always struck us as a 
masterpiece of cleverness. It was 
delivered at Guildhall in the case 
of Shaw v. Williams, in 1823. It 
was an action for seduction, and the 
late Mr. Charles Phillips was counsel 
for the plaintiff, and Brougham for 
the defendant. It seems that the 
young woman whose father brought 
the action, had affiliated her child 
upon the defendant; and Phillips 
made use of this to support her 
credit, as showing that she attested 
“her truth before Heaven.” He 
made one of his impassioned speech- 
es, and asked the jury “what dam- 
ages they would think sufficient to 
repay them if, like the plaintiff, 
they found the blossom of their 
hopes, the fair flower they had tend- 
ed, trampled under the accursed 
hoof of ruffian sensuality, and soiled 
and blasted for ever.” There were 
some circumstances in the case to 
which we will not allude, and which 
gave Brougham an opportunity for 
cutting sarcasm; but we will quote 
one or two es from his speech 
to which no exception can be taken 





by the most fastidious reader— 
“Oh! buat ” (said Mr. Phillips) “ she 
could prove her truth — ‘ she 
could give the defendant the most 
solemn pledge one human bein 
could give another;’ and when they 
expected some awful adjuration— 
that she must take the horns of 
some storied altar, or produce a 
Bible to swear on—it turned ont 
that this fine and mystic allusion 
meant only that she went and 
swore the child to the defendant 
before a justice. In the decline of 
ancient eloquence, when occasions 
for display were rare, it was the 
practice of the Roman orators to 
spin out subtle disputations on the 
vilest animal substance, and it was 
reported that this very splendid 
language was indited on the subject 
of dirt. Thus had Mr. Phillips— 
not in the decline of eloquence, for 
his speech proved it was flourishing, 
but in the absence of a fit subject 
for his powers—taken the course 
once pursued by less able speakers, 
and garnished out with the orna- 
ments of rhetoric this most dirty 
cause. . .” Heasked the jury 
“if they thought that they must 
give the plaintiff something, to ten- 
der him the lowest and basest coin 
—symbol of worthlessness and im- 
pudence—as the reward of the most 
frivolous and brazen-faced action.” 
The jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff—damages forty shillings. 
At the York Lent assizes in 
March 1822, Brougham was “ Solici- 
tor-General,” The “ Attorney-Gen- 
eral” was Courtenay, who brought 
under the notice of the Grand Court 
an article in the Edinburgh Mag- 
azine which thus spoke of Mr. 
Scarlett: “ He has the manners}of 
a finished and perfect gentleman, 
and the air of a man of the world. 
. . . His person is stately and 
symmetrical, and his physiognomy 
almost too good for a man.” He 


proposed, therefore, that Mr. Scarlett 
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should take off his coat and show 
his symmetrical form that he might 
be congratulated upon it. 

“TI come next,” he said, “to my 
friend Mr, Brougham, who is thus 
puffed in the Magazine,” alluding to 
a breach of promise of marriage case 
—Thompson v. Blamire—in which 
Brougham had been counsel for the 
plaintiff, “and kept the court in 
convulsions of laughter for an hour 
and a balf. Never was poor sinner 
rendered so unmercifully ridiculous 
as Blamire, the treacherous lover of 
the forsaken ‘Sarah, Judge, jury, 
bar, ladies, gentlemen, and ‘ swinish 
multitude,’ were all equally acted up- 
on by theirresistible drollery and co- 
mic humour of this wonderful man.” 
The Attorney-General proceeded :— 

“ Sir, I recollect the case, and it 
did produce immoderate laughter, 
but it was at the expense of our 
friend’s own client. He did, how- 
ever, get a paltry verdict of £100. 
I recollect a good story about 
Brougham’s features. He stood for 
Westmoreland, and by means of the 
grossest bribery contrived to get a 
few votes. The bribe was a five- 
guinea piece, covered with pewter, 
with a hkeness of Brougham on it. 
One voter, showing his piece to a 
friend, the other said, ‘ It is not like 
him!’ ‘Ob,” says the first, ‘you 
miss the twitch in his face, but you 
cannot get that in pewter.’” Mr. 
Brougham was then congratulated 
in two guineas on his “change of 
features,” 

In the record of one of the Grand 
Courts we find competitive transla- 
tions of the line— 

“Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta 
movebo’’— 
assigned to different leaders of the 
circuit. One of them, “by Mr. 
Brougham,” is— 
. ; but por. 
The ova ny lords, is closed ; but po 


de 
igh — don’t, I'll pitch you all to 


Another, “ by Mr. Holt,” is— 


“The gods decide’ against me — stupid 
boobies ! 
T’ll have a writ of error coram nobis,”’ 


A capital eclogue, written by 
the late John Leycester Adolphus, 
was read out by the Attorney- 
General at Liverpool in 1839, 
It was assumed to have been 
spoken by Sir Gregory Lewin and 
Joseph Addison, both well-known 
members of the circuit. The scene 
is the banks of Windermere, and 
the time sunset. We have only 
space for a few couplets— 

ADDISON. 
How sweet, fair Windermere, thy wave- 


. less coast ! 
’Tis like a goodly issue well engrossed, 


LEWIN, 


How swect this harmony of earth and sky ! 
Tis like a well-concerted alibi, 


ADDISON, 


Pleas of the court are coarse and spoil 
one’s tact, 
Barren of fees and savouring of fact. 


LEWIN. 
Your pleas are cobwebs, narrower or 
wider, 
That sometimes catch the fly, sometimes 
the spide-. 
ADDISON. 


Thoughts much too deep for tears subdue 
the court, 
When I assumpsit bring, and godlike 
waive the fort. 
LEWIN, 


Tell me the difference first—’tis thought 
immense— 
Betwixt a naked lie and false pretence, 


ADDISON. 
eg <P the venue, Knight—your tones 


But too cane pudding chokes, however 
Enough! enough! and surplusage the 
ante no more “gives colour’’ to the 
aut on by one the pleasure-boats for- 


sake 
Yon land with water covered called a lake. 
*Tis supper-time—the fun is somewhat 


far, 

Dense are the dews, though bright the 
evening star, 

And Wightman might drop in, and eat 
our char. 
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The two swains were congratu- 
lated in one guinea each on their 
success in bucolic poetry. 

At the Grand Court at York, 
held in March 1849, the .theme of 
the Attorney-General’s wit was the 
difficulty felt by the Lord Chan- 
cellor im deciding upon the aon- 
merous claims for a silk gown made 
by leaders of the Northern Circuit. 
Some, of course, were disappointed, 
and amongst others, Ingham, who 
was said to have suddenly disap- 
peared; and on the door of his 
chambers in the Temple was found, 
written in chalk, the following 
epitaph :— 

** The Chancellor he did me bilk: 
He said, ‘No!’ when I asked for silk. 


Enquire within for Robert Ingham, 
Who lies interred in stuff and gingham.”’ 


We might of course draw largely 
upon the Rees at our disposal, and 
give many more specimens of the 
fun with which the grave and 
learned lawyers of the Northern 
Circuit amused themselves and un- 
bent their minds at Grand Court 
in the midst of their multifarious 
labours. But our space will not 
allow us to indulge in more quota- 
tions. And we confess that it is 
not without a certain feeling of mel- 
ancholy that we have committed 
to paper this slight record of the 
frolicsome doings of the bar. They 
recall to our memory ‘many friends 
who have passed away—some of 
them whose sun went down while 
it was yet day : 


“They the young and strong who. cher- 
ished 
Noble longings for the strife, 
By the roadside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life.” 


In the struggle of the bar, it is 
not always true that there is the 
“survival of the fittest”—unless 
by fitness we mean physical health 
and strength—for many succumb 
in the race, who if. intellect car- 
tied off the palm, would be first 
at the goal. How many have we 
known whose career has been prem- 
aturely shortened, but who, if life 
had been spared to them, would 
have risen to the foremost rank in 
their profession! And even with 
regard.to their more fortunate com- 
petitors—fortunate, that is, in the 
sense of worldly honours and suc- 
cess—it is with sadness that we 
reflect that their place shall know 
them no more. ‘Types of high 
honour and gentlemanly senggis <> 
full of kindness and courtesy—they 
sustained the dignity of their noble 
profession, and reflected lustre on the 
bench, which they adorned. In 
one of his eloquent discourses, 
D’Aguesseau, the great Chancellor 
of France, exclaims,—“ What trea- 
sures of knowledge, what variety 
of erudition, what acity of dis- 
cernment, must not be united to 
obtain pre-eminence at the bar!” 
and England may well be proud of 
those distinguished men whose pro- 
found knowledge of law was only 
equalled by their love of justice and 
the purity of their administration of 
it. They have passed away from 
the race, but they have handed on 
the torch to others, who will, we 
hope and believe, still keep alive the 
traditions of an ancient profession, 
and justify the confidence which the 
people of this country yebeinine 
place in the independence of, the 
and the purity of the Bench. 
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As the day came when the old 
alchemists were compelled to relin- 
qguish their pretensions to the power 
of transmuting base metal to gold, 
so does the day seem to. have ar- 
rived when the believers in the pre- 
servation of a universal and’ con- 
tinuous peace must confess that their 
faith is vain, and submit to an only 
too evident law. As if in despite, 
the very influences which were ex- 
“ogy to make for concord, have 

een found to fail of that object, 
and, indeed, to engender and foment 
strife, The extension of commerce, 
the advancement of science, the cir- 
culation of opinions, the increased 
knowledge of each otherjwhich men 
obtain through *multiplied facilities 
of personal communication, have 
only made states more pugnacious 
than they were of old. Else what 
mean the greedy eye which every 
nation keeps on its neighbonr, the 
continual watch for opportunity, the 
readiness to spring at the first fa- 
vourable moment? Have we be- 
come forgetful of the miseries of 
war, calfous, cruel, with all our 
progress? God forbid! We believe 
that there never before was a period 
when strife in the abstract. was con- 
demned, deplored, deprecated, as it 
is now. But, in extending their 
communications, nations have also 
extended their interests. Every 
state in Europe is more or less in- 
terested in everything that can be- 
fall any other European state, and 
knows that such is the case. There 
is hardly an affair of consequence 
which a nation can view as not 
atfecting itself. As a rule, therefore, 
every nation is disqualified for the 
office of judge, umpire, or mediator. 
But the hopes of the friends of 
peace were founded chiefly on the 
possibility of erecting courts of 
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arbitration to be composed of the 
heads or representatives of states, 
who were expected to be unbiassed 
and indifferent as to the matters 
before them, If these cannot be 
unbiassed or indifferent, who is to 
arbitrate or who can be trusted to 
enforce the award of the arbiter? 
The causes which have quickened 
our sense of the wickedness and 


‘the misery of war, and enlisted us 


all on the side of peace in the 
abstract, would seem at the same 
time to have rendered the peaceful 
settlement of any particular quar- 
rel in the highest degree difficalt, 
When A and B begin to fight, C 
will be at liberty to fall on D.C 
will desire that A and B_ should 
fight; D that they should remain 
at peace. Long before the merits 
of the dispute can be ded, C 
and D are compelled by self-interest 
to take their sides. us there is 
no arbiter, save the sword, that can 
be trusted. The “‘good old plan” 
is what all are reluctantly obliged 
to fall back on. Our civilised sen- 
timents and softened consciences 
have to accept this unpalatable 
trath, that the means of preventing 
war are not more effectual now than 
they were in days when war was 
less deprecated; and farther, that, 
every year, consent to form a ring 
and to let two determined belliger- 
ents settle their differences hilt to 
hilt, becomes more difficult of at- 
tainment. Once swords are drawn, 
all hands may be in the mé/ée before 
peace can be re-established. 

Of all the men who in these 
latter days have set up as teachers 
of the multitude, none has been 
more signally convicted of error 
than the late Mr, Cobden with his 
recipe for insuring peace. 

We have recognised the strong 
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and conscientious desire for peace 
which exists among all the peoples 
of Europe. There is a large and 
ever-growing English party of peace, 
in whose ranks we are proud to be 
ourselves numbered, and which in- 
cludes most of the liberal and ra- 
tional minds in the nation. But 
we are compelled to make a distinc- 
tion between this. party of peace 
and the so-called peace-party. We 
doubt whether the latter are either 
in facet or in act the best friends of 
peace. To recur to our illustration 
from the old alchemists — just as 
the adept pursued his studies, not 
from love of science, but from avar- 
ice, so do peacemongers lie open to 
the suspicion of being swayed by 
political rather than moral motives, 
As long as their political adversaries 
are likely to declare or to accept 
war, their abhorrence of strife is 
insuperable; but when measures 
which may lead to war suit their 
own purposes or may damage their 
opponents, it is found that they “ do 
not object” so entirely to fighting. 
We know that we have professing 
seekers of peace at any price who 
would involve us in war to-morrow 
if they could have their way, Let 
us beware of loud professions, Let 
us confess the too plain proposition 
that there is no known expedient 
by which wars can be absolutely 
made. to cease. And let us make 
our rational and earnest efforts for 
peace, boldly acknowledging that 
the issue does not rest wholly with 
us; and that, although we would 
think it sin to fight for any factious 
or sentimental or selfish object, we 
may nevertheless be called upon to 
strike for our rights and our honour. 

One excellent result. of our dis- 
eountenancing the peacemongers 
and their crotchets would be, that 
we might stand prepared for war— 
for defence, at any rate—while re- 
pudiating all intention to seek a 
quarrel. With them, as we know 
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by experience, preparation for war 
is regarded as almost more culpable 
than war itself; but the real friends 
of peace know that to be ready for 
war is often the best means of avert- 
ing it. And there is another con- 
sideration not at all out of place 
at, the present moment, The Con- 
tinental nations are all said to be 
coveting the goods of others, while 
they are lavishing their own means, 
and so impoverishbing themselves, 
by the immense armaments which 
are some day to help them to what 
they want. May not some of them 
discover that they want money more 
than anything else, and may they 
not choose to make their attacks, 
when they are made, on some na- 
tion worth the spoiling—some na- 
tion with a long purse? The idea 
is not an unreasonable one; but it 
does seem unreasonable that in a 
time when actual strife and threat- 
ened strife are the prevailing sub- 
jects of men’s thoughts and _ speech, 
the nation which has most to lose 
should hesitate about insuring her- 
self. This is not a time when a 
purely peace establishment is safe 
or proper. .It is admitted from. all 
sides that an accident may happen 
any day which may force us into 
war. Such an admission is surely 
incompatible with remaining unpre- 
pared. There is nothing to conceal 
now—no end to be gained by su- 
pineness, Our policy has been made 
as clear as words can make it; and 
it would be consistent with that pol- 
icy to make ready. It will cost us 
a little to do this; but no matter, 
we can afford it. If we do not re- 
quire to use our armament after we 
have organised it, so much the bet- 
ter: there will not then be proof 
that it was unnecessary, but rather 
proof of the. contrary, for our. pre- 
pared state will probably have made 
the aggressor beware. 

It is but natural that they who 
by long-continued industry and pru- 
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dence may have acquired a full 
share of this world’s goods, should 
wish to enjoy their possessions in 
eace, They are conscious that 
what they have is the fruit of pa- 
tience and frugality, of wise legisla- 
tion, of rising early and late taking 
rest: they cannot imagine how any 
can grudge them the enjoyment of 
benefits that have been so fairly 
earned. They envy no man’s hap- 
piness: why shodld any man envy 
theirs? They would gladly do 
anything which peaceful means can, 
achieve to promote the wealth of a 
neighbour: can that neighbour’s 
eye be evil towards them—can fit 
kindle with the desire of robbing 
them, and of spoiling their goods? 
Impossible ! 

The very sounding of an alarm 
is, we are aware, in the eyes 
of many of our countrymen, an 
improper proceeding, a sin against 
the enjoyment and ease of society. 
Unwarrantable, fanciful alarms are, 
without doubt, to be condemned. 
It is not good for ourselves or for 
our neighbours that we should be 
unreasonably suspecting offences, 
But will any man look .around him 
and then say that the present con- 
dition of Europe is not such as to 
give rise to the most serious alarm ? 
What are the two matters, as re- 
garding the European nations, of 
which we hear and read prominently 
every day? War and Bankruptcy 
—an ominous conjanction! Up to 
a very recent period English money 
has been acquired abroad by the 
easy process of borrowing. It seems 
probable that that process has come 
to an end. What, then, is to be 
done next? We are not charging 
any particular nation or nations 
with an intention of robbing us. 
We only say that, spite, perhaps, of 
the very wishes of its inhabitants, 
all Europe is tending towards war. 
We say that when war does begin 


and become general, the rich nation © 
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which has ceased to lend or to give 
will certainly be rifled unless she is 
ready to defend herself. We say 
that it is the duty of England to 
staud armed until Europe shall be 
quiet. 

The argument which has thus 
been used in favour of arming is, 
at the same time, an argument 
against plunging into war. Pro- 
vided only that we are ready to 
meet aggression when it may come, 
it is undoubtedly our policy not 
to anticipate aggression by a single 
moment; not ‘to be captious, sus- 
picious, or to seek an occasion 
against this or that Power whose 
doings may only seem to point to 
our dam We indeed know not 
from what point real danger may 
menace us; and perhaps the surest 
way of rendering ourselves incapa- 
ble ‘of meeting it adequately when 
it does come, would be to embroil 
ourselves now while the pot is seeth- 
ing but the issue is undefined. 

Tt will thus be seen that the 
policy of remaining neutral as long 
as we can, as regards this war in 
the East,—the policy which, from 
first to last, our Ministers have 
proclaimed,—has our entire con- 
currence. Indeed it is so mani- 
festly a right policy, that those 
who oppose our Government dare 
not to find fault with it (the policy), 
but ‘are driven to the miserable, un- 
worthy course of saying that Minis- 
ters speak what they do not mean, 
that they are not in earnest in wish- 
ing to keep England’s hands free, 
that they are desirous of plunging 
into war on behalf of the Turk, an 
restrained by only the careful watch 
of the Opposition! If the said 


Opposition were to surrender this 
shameful accusation, that the Min- 
isters are untrathfal, the whole 
country would be unanimous in 
approving the policy of the Gdv- 
ernment. 

But it is one thing to avoid war 
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and another to shut our eyes to the 
evident signs of the times. There 
is war in the world, there is warlike 
feeling in the air all about us, there 
is a general apprehension that war 
ere long must come home to us. 


What more rational, then, what’ 


more necessary, than to stand with 
our loins girded, to put forth some 
of our undoubtedly great resources, 
and to let no foe take us unawares? 

After what has been said above, 
it is almost unnecessary to remark 
that we see now as little danger 
to British interests as we saw last 
month, in the Russian attack upon 
Turkey. Our anticipations regard- 
ing the Suez Canal and Egypt have 
been fully borne out by the action 
which England has taken, and the 
declaration which Russia has made 
concerning them. We quite believe 
that in the present stage of the war 
Russia will carefully avoid giving 
umbrage to Great Britain; and even 
that, if Russia should be more pros- 
perous and victorious than she is 
yet, she will see the prudence of 
not giving us offence in any point 
where she may have the control. 
The danger would rather seem to 
lie in matters which she may not 
be able wholly to control. She is 
not sufficiently mistress of the situa- 
tion to beat the Turk in any way 
or in any time that she pleases, 
although it may be true that she 
is able in the long-run to over- 
come him. He may give her much 
trouble and occupy much of her 
time before she conquers him, and 
there’s the rub: for to what col- 
lateral unpremeditated encroach- 
ments she may be driven in her 
efforts to get this dogged enemy at 
her mercy, neither she nor we can 
foresee. She went to war spite 
of many chances that her footsteps 
wguld slip somewhere; so we must 
be always prepared for her collision 
with some other Power than Tur- 
key, while crediting her with the 


. 


endeavour to keep on an even path, 
straight at her one foe. 

Looking, then, very impartially 
at the war, we endeavour to under- 
stand the changes that have occurred 
since our last paper was printed, and 
what they signify or portend. For 
changes in some direction there 
must have been. No great battle 
has been fought anywhere up to the 
middle of June, and in Europe the 
war has appeared to stand still. But 
a war like this cannot really stand 
still. Half a million of armed men 
cannot undertake the invasion of an 
enemy’s country, and operate against 
it for six weeks, without a vast num- 
ber of acts and casualties very in- 
compatible with standing still. It 
may be that Russia foresaw how, 
on the Danube, she must occupy a 
given time in accumulating her 
strength, so that her blow should 
at last be irresistible—in which 


case there has been no standing 
still; there has been the necessary 


and inevitable preparation for fur- 
ther action, the massing of troops, 
the perfecting of preparations. Or 
it may be that Russia is contending 
with difficulties which she did not 
foresee ; that her plans are to some 
extent balked ; that she has in many 
respects advanced according to pro- 
gramme, while in other respects she 
is far behind expectation; that her 
advance in due order is altogether 
delayed. This cannot be called 
standing still more than the other 
case; for when a host like this has 
once taken the field, and finds itself, 
from whatever cause, thwarted, it is 
of necessity deteriorating. It was 
the opinion of Napoleon that moral 
force is in war of far more import- 
ance than physical force ; and, com- 
ing from him, the maxim is probably 
sound. Therefore, togive proof thus 
early in a campaign that there has 
been a miscalculation, or that there 
is inability to cope with the difficul- 


.ties incidental to the undertaking, is 















to lose this important moral foree— 
to decline in reputation abroad and 
in confidence at home. Moral dete- 
rioration must be greater in propor- 
tion as the show of force has been 
more paraded, 

We incline to the opinion that 
this long delay on the banks of the 
Danube was unexpected and un- 
provided for, Our reasons for this 
supposition are: 1st, That the dis- 
tance of the Danube from the Rus- 
sian frontier is not so great but that 
in less time than six weeks every- 
thing should have been amply ready ; 
2d, That from the style in which 
the advance was begun, it was clear 
that Russia meditated a rapid and 
brilliant, as well as a decisive cam- 
paign—to “strike soon and strike 
hard,” as we said in our last num- 
ber; 3d, That, taking into account 
the work which remains to be done 
after the Danube shall have been 
passed, two months are an excessive 
fraction to allow out of the summer 
and autumn for simply collecting 
on the river’s left bank; 4th, That 
with the heats of June the bank of 
the river is likely to become exceed- 
ingly unhealthy, and to be more 
damaging than an enemy in the 
field; 5th, That the understandings 
with Roumania clearly pointed to a 
passage of the army, not an occupa- 
tion of six weeks’ duration.* 

If we are right in presuming that 
the Russian army in Europe is al- 
ready impeded by unforeseen diffi- 
culties, which hitherto it has been 
unable to overcome, then in effect it 
has suffered a moral defeat, This, 
like a defeat iu the field, may be 
compensated and cured by subse- 
quent successes; but while. it lasts 
it must go down to Russia’s debit— 
it is not mere standing still. 

It was almost a matter of course 
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that while there should. be little 
peogions of the war to report, specu- 
ative minds would catch at all sorts 
of rumours, and try to make them 
interesting. Accordingly, peace ne- 
gotiations were said to be in course 
of discussion, and we were informed 
of the terms on which generous 
Russia would yet condescend to 
spare her foe. And we do not 
doubt that such terms may be ascer- 
taivable. Russia has gone to war with 
some specific object, and if she can 
attain that object without further ex- 
ertion, it is to be presumed she will 
do so. Then, to add: force to the peace 
rumours, we were told that the Sul- 
tan had lost heart, that he saw the 
necessity of securing peace as he 


best could, and that he was watch- - 


ing to get the upper hand of the 
war party, and to propose conditions, 
But this last idea should, we think 
be very cautiously received. The de- 
termined, deliberate attitude which 
the Turks took up after represen- 
tations, lasting many months, had 
forced them to a consideration of the 
consequences, forbids us to imagine 
that they can possibly meditate sur- 
render before they have suffered 
even a serious reverse, More ab- 
surd was a report that Russia had 
stated the conditions with which 
she would be content after her first 
brilliant victory. Russian states- 
men have never enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being fools, whatever else 
they may have been esteemed ; and 
they certainly would lie open to the 
reproach of folly if they could be 
guilty of thus vaingloriously dis- 
counting success, The general 
opinion in Russia and in Europe 
is, we believe, that Russia will suc- 
ceed; but none knows better than 
Russia that while the smallest 
chance of failure remains, it is not 





* The Convention, we believe, was made on the 6th of April, and provided 


that the expenses incidental to the passage should be paid for by Russia in gold 


within two months. 
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prudent for her to openly vaunt as 
if she were taking her armour off. 


“The man that once did sell the lion’s 


skin 
While the beast lived, was killed with 
hunting him.” 


We may rest assured that no state- 
ment of what Russia means to do 
after her first signal victory can be 
relied on. 

It is worthy of more serious at- 
tention that, through the last days 
of May and the first fortnight of 
June, the swollen state of the river 
was put forward as a sufficient rea- 
son for the passage not having 
been attempted. Now we are not 
aware that the mere swelling of 
a river is, or ought to be, a bar 
to the passage of it. In one re- 
spect, the increased volume of wa- 
ter does no doubt present a diffi- 
culty. The current will be more 
rapid, and the mooring of a bridge, 
or even the passage of a flotilla, will 
thus become a more difficult opera- 
tion. The ordinary current of the 
Danube, near its mouth, is said to 
be 2} miles per hour; and floods 
increase this to 4 or 44 miles. But 
the difficulty arising from a rapid 
eurrent, if great, should not be in- 

_superable by able engineers, More- 
over, the rising of the river is not 
an uncommon phenomenon at this 
season ; and surely the Russian en- 
gineers should have known whether 
they could or could not overcome 
the force of the stream in June. If 
they could not, it would have been 
better to have approached the river 
earlier or later in the year—any- 
thing rather than to stand looking 
at it. 

in, while the river is over- 
flowing its banks there is a greater 
breadth of stream to cross; but 
against this may be set the 
harder and firmer ground to which 
the water will have risen, instead 
of the low swampy bank from 


which embarkation would have 
to take place when the river 
is ‘at its ordinary height. Alto- 
gether we feel by no means satis- 
fied that the rising of the water is 
the sole reason why the passage is 
delayed. Many military men are 
now of opinion that the Czar is 
inclined to forego the passage of 
the Danube, and to gain in Asia 
such an amount of success as will 
satisfy his army and his people. 
And it is possible that the Czar 
might be content to do this, But 
those who thus settle the scope and 
end of the war seem té us to forget 
that there will be at least two 
parties to the making of peace, and 
that one of these is notoriously ob- 
stinate. We expressed a doubt last 
month whether anything that could 
happen to him in Asia would bring 
the ‘Turk to submission, and we see 
no reason to relinquish our doubt 
in that respect. The very fact that 
the Czar does not wish to cross the 
Danube may cause the Turk to 
force him to that measure. 

And now to glance at the Asiatic 
campaign by such light as we can 
obtain. We remember that, just 
after we went to press Jast month, 
great successes of the Russians in 
Asia were reported, and these ru- 
mours acquired such strength that a 
large portion of the daily and weekly 
press assumed .that the contest was 
virtually over. The Turkish gen- 
eral was said not only to have with- 
drawn from the mountain passes 
and the fortified positions where he 
might have struck a telling blow or 
two for the defence of Erzeroum, but 
absolutely to have retreated to the 
westward of Erzeroum itself, thus 
leaving the capital open to the as- 
sailants. But by degrees, and after 
some days, it began to appear that 
these accounts were untrue. The 
Turkish general had never uncovered 
Erzeroum—never, in fact, retired 
from the defence of the niountain 
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passes; while the Russians by the 
9th June were reported to be at the 
same points as they were said to 
have reached some sixteen days be- 
fore, only this time there was reason 
to believe the report correct. The 
Russian right advance was at Olti; 
the left at some point on or near Lake 
Van; the centre was coming along 
the mountain roads and the Araxes 
valley, its exact whereabouts not 
known, but Midshinger named as 
its probable attainment. Imme- 
diately after this there came in- 
telligence of the Russian left hav- 
ing retreated to Bayazid, no suffi- 
cient reason being assigned for the 
movement—which was, however, 
subsequently accounted for by an 
assertion that a Turkish force, by 
seriously threatening its communi- 
cations, had forced it to fall back. 
And this is the latest news of that 
wing up to the middle of June. 
Before the report was reasserted 
with sufficient force to make us re- 
gard it as a possible fact, another 
announcement stated that the Rus- 
sian right advance had retreated 
precipitately from Olti after cast- 
ing away arms and ammunition, and 
distributing among the peasantry 
provisions which it was unable to 
take with it. A second account 
showed that this retreat was the 
result of a sanguinary engagement 
wherein the Turks were the victors. 
As we write we await confirmation 
of the news of the engagement, 
while the retreat of the Russians 
from Olti remains uncontradicted. 
We are compelled to be most sus- 
picious of news from Asia Minor: 
a fortnight hence, perhaps, when 
this article will be in print, it may 
be discovered that these Russian 


retreats were fabrications. Never- 
theless, as the movements, if truly 
reported, must have a considerable 
significance, we think it worth 
while ee, to consider 
them. e 


hear, then, of the two 


Russian wings, or of the advanced 
bodies of those two wings, retiring 
within a day of each other, from 
positions which they had been three 
weeks in reaching, the second body 
retiring with more precipitation 
than the first. These movements 
are quite consistent with one an- 
other; for one can hardly suppose 


‘that one wing of a combined attack 


or advance would fall back without 
the others also retiring, it being pro- 
bable that the same reason would 
affect all. It is probable, therefore, 
that if the two wings are fallin 

back, the centre (concerning which 
we have no information) is falling 
back too, supposing that intelli- 
gence or orders can have reached it 
in its difficult position. The distri- 
buting of provisions among the in- 
habitants is not in harmony with 
the account of the right wing being 
driven back, and the two stories are 
more consistent on the assumption 
that the wings have been ordered 
to retire. To yield ground which 
has been got with so much toil and 
pain is in itself a sacrifice, Add to 
this that the ground now said to be 
yielded cannot be recovered later 
than September, and we perceive 
that some cogent reason must exist 
for abandoning it. And when we 
come to examine what reason sufli- 
ciently cogent to produce this re- 
sult can be adduced, we are at 
once led to the conclusion that 
something must be wrong in the 
rear, It will be remembered that 
in our former paper we dwelt par- 
ticularly on the vital importance to 
an army of preserving free and cer- 
tain communication with its base. 
We also pointed out how a Russian 
general, plunging into the difficult 
country of Armenia, and leaving 
behind him ever so little of danger 
to his communications, could never 
advance with confidence ; must ever 
be casting back anxious thoughts 
dreading some untoward event that 
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might sever his slender connecting 
path, must feel his anxiety increase 
with his progress, must. indeed 
“drag at each remove a length- 
ening chain.” We .expressed an 
opinion that the revolt in the 
Caucasus, the Turkish force left 
unsubdued though observed at Ba- 
toum, the por in Kars, and the 
irregular 

be scattered among the mountains 
and valleys, must prove sources 
of considerable solicitude to the 
Russian commander in Armenia; 
and we showed how, through the 
Turks having command of the sea, 
it was impossible to estimate the 
exact importance of all those causes 


combined, because troops suddenly » 


thrown ashore at Sukhum Kale or 
at Batoum might alter the situation 
materially. The Russians took Ar- 
dahan, which was a very useful 
achievement as far as it went; but 
they undoubtedly left in their rear 
too many possible impediments, 
and went ahead without that pru- 
dence which is thought to propi- 
tiate the gods. It is very difficult 
sometimes accurately to value your 
enemy. If you undervalue him 
and fail, unhappy are you, for 
none will excuse you: if you value 
him at a very low figure and suc- 
ceed, your sagacity will be lauded 
to, the skies. It is just possible 
that Turkish negligence and igno- 
rance may in the end justify the 
daring Russian advance; it is pos- 
sible, also, that the Russians may 
smart for their presumption. When 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s force advanc 
ed to Coomassie, the Africans, by 
simply destroying a bridge behind 
it, might have brought it to the 
most pees straits, probably to 
ruin. ut the ignorance of the 
negroes was relied on for not using, 
or even perceiving, their opportu- 
nity; the bridge was found practi- 
eable on the return of the expedi- 
tion ; and we were entirely success- 


urkish troops known to- 


ful. But how would it have been if 
Koffee’s men had broken the bridge 
and gathered on the line of retreat? 
It is hard to see how our troops 
could have escaped! It is, however, 
to be remarked in the character 
of the Turk, that his stupidity and 
apathy are often streaked with 
gleams of cunning and energy. 
He is profoundly patient; and if 
he sees an enemy making a mis- 
take, will wait indefinitely until he 
can turn the mistake to account. 
To come back, then, to the cause 
of the Russian retreat, if retreat 
there be. It is quite possible that 
some of the many elements of 
danger, which were daringly .or 
negligently left behind, may be 
operating with greater or less force, 
and at any rate causing an alarm 
which has grown to be intolerable. 
And the army may be now going 
back to do what prudence would 
have enjoined them to do before 
they advanced—.e., to make their 
rear secure, As to what may have 
happened in the rear: The Turkish 
irregulars, who know the mountain 
defiles, may have got on the com- 
munications after allowing the 
columns to pass; the rising in the 
Caucasus may have become too 
serious to be any longer ignored ; 
or the garrison at Batoum may 
have been so strengthened by sea 
as to make it difficult for the mask- 
ing force to hold its ground or to 
prevent excursions against convoys 
of provisions. We observe that a 
weekly contemporary who makes 
comments on the war consistent 
and showing a true conception of 
the state of the campaign, is puzzled 
to understand why the Turks are 
so persistently transporting rein- 
foreements to Sukhum Kale, while 
Batoum, which is much nearer the 
Bosphorus, and whence a few thou- 
sand men could operate so effectu- 
ally along the border towns, is com- 
paratively neglected. The reason 
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of this we believe to be that a force 
would have extreme difficulty in 
making its way from Batoum to 
Ardahan, Kars, or Bayazid, from 
the ruggedness of the country. and 
the want of roads, Within the 
Russian: border a passage between 
Batoum and these points might be 
effected, but there of course the 
roads are guarded. It is a scandal 
to the Turks that this should he 
so; but, viewing it as it is, one can 
see some reason why troops are not 
disembarked in larger numbers at 
Batoum. We may know more 
about what this retrograde move- 
ment of the Russians means before 
we finish writing; but, whatever it 
signifies, it gives an opportunity to 
Mukhtar Pasha to fasten on the 
Russian rear, and to inflict heavy 
injuries. on their columns. There 
is small choice of roads; and if he 
could force any body, greater or 
less, of the invaders off the track, 
that body would be lucky to escape 
annihilation. 

On the last day of May there was 
reported to be open disaffection 
among some Circassian troops in 
the Russian army of the Danube; 
and, though particulars have been 
concealed, enough is known to make 
us aware that there are explosive 
elements even in the military body, 
which might become formidable if 
Russia should fail of the expected 
success. Indeed, there is reason to 
believe that faith in her power and 
in her strength of will is necessary 
to obedience in the Russian empire. 
When her power to deal summarily 
with a foreign foe comes in question, 
it is highly probable that domestic 
foes may incline to be troublesome, 
There are not only the old animosi- 
ties of race and conquest smoulder- 
ing—there is the discontent excited 
by the check to industry, and by 
the intolerable expenditure caused 
by this war. .The Russian army 
must do something remarkable after 








all this display of force, or not the 
army only, but the empire, may 
find itself in jeopardy ! 

The experience of the past month 
will, we think, satisfy our readers 
that we did well in speaking very 
cautiously of the probable effects of 


torpedo warfare on the campaign, 


in our June number, As, might 
have been expected when a new arm 
was to be tried, there has been 
a good deal of fighting with tor- 
pedoes. But there has. been no 
proof that these machines will ma- 
terially affect the issue. Late in 
May the Turks lost another moni- 
tor by a most dashing attack of 
torpedo boats; but towards the 
middle of June a stronger attack 
made on some iron-clads was beaten 
off, the Turks say, with sinking of 
three of the torpedo boats, and de- 
struction of their crews; the Rus- 
sians say without loss. By both 
accounts the boats were unable 
to effect their purpose. In the in- 
stance of the successful attack, the 
Russian boats, according to what 
seem the most consistent accounts, 
did, by persistence and bravery, 
contrive to attach and fire their in- 
fernal machine, producing complete 
demolition, and to escape with little 
or no damage. to themselves—a ser- 
vice which could not have been 
performed in face of the enemy ex. 
cept with the greatest. coolness and 
intrepidity. We must heartily ad- 
mire the gallant fellows who. per- 
formed this feat. Again, when we 
find a second and more elaborate at- 
tack attempted at the Sulina mouth 
of the Danube, the boats are seen to 
have had the worst of the encounter. 
A simple precaution of mooring a 
cordon of boats, connected by chains, 
round the ironclads, arrested the 
assailants at a distance from the 
ships and kept then under fire, which 
was completely turning the tables 
on them, Whether the latter were 
sunk or only baffled, the action 
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tends to prove what we said last 
month, that there is a parry for 
every thrust, and that it is yet too 
early to look upon the torpedo as 
ruling the fortune of war. No 
doubt the next time the Russians 
attack, they'will be ready with some 
expedient for breaking the cordon ; 
but then again the cordon is doubt- 
less susceptible of improvement, and 
so one sees how for long the two 
sides may go on giving tap for tap 
without seriously affecting the bal- 
ance of strength. 

We again confess to some sur- 
oe that the Turkish navy should 
itherto have done so little in the 
war. Russia takes the initiative on 
land, and the Turks have only to 
play to her lead; but with a really 
fine fleet, Turkey should be able, in 
some fashion, to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country. In explana- 
tion of the naval inactivity, it is 
suggested that ironclads cannot 
themselves readily carry troops, and 
that the Turks are not provided 
with a proper fleet of transports; 
but this does not quite answer the 
objection, because the Black Sea is 
not so extensive but that a flotilla 
might make a strictly coasting voy- 
age in any direction along Turkish 
territory, and now in the height of 
summer very light craft might for 
the most part form such a flotilla. 
The movement of bodies of troops 
from points where they can for the 
moment be spared, to points where 
they can be immediately of service, 
would exercise an important effect 
upon the war; the knowledge that 
such movements were habitually 
being made would keep every Rus- 
sian commander within reach of the 
coast in perpetual alarm, and would 
aralyse his efforts to strike blows 
arin the interior. In the case of 
Turkey we cannot tell whether it is 
sheer want of means, or want of 
energy which keeps her so quiet by 
sea. It can hardly be that she 
does not perceive the immense ad- 
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vantages which her navy, well 
handled, would give her. We 
know that just now (middle of 
June) some ships of war have gone 
to bring or convey a further contin- 
gent from Egypt; but this is a spe- 
cial service of not very long duration, 
and does not engage the whole of the 
fleet. As far as can yet be seen we 
are bound to credit Russia with 
having accurately taken the mea- 
sure of Turkey in this respect. 
On the other hand, the Turks seem 
to have understood many of the 
Russian proceedings far better than 
their critics. They were accused of 
great waste of force and unnecessary 
dispersion of their not too numerous 
troops in attending at all to the 
state of war in which the Montene- 
grins chose to remain, in preference 
to accepting most lenient and hon- 
ourable terms after their unprovoked 
hostilities of last year. ‘“ Nota man 
ean be spared,” said the advisers, 
“for this minor conflict in the 
west; your whole force must be used 
against Russia. If you can conquer 
her you will easily deal with Mon- 
tenegro; if you cannot conquer her, 
it little matters whether you conquer 
Montenegro or not.” Now the Turks, 
as we write, have pretty well made an 
end of the ambitious Montenegrins, 
and the troops who have subdued 
them would, if they had been sta- 
tioned on the Danube, have’ been 
simply waiting for the Russians, 
who are in no hurry to come on, 
whereas they have now put their 
feet on the Montenegrins, and are 
yet likely to be up with the main 
army before there is much occu 

tion for them in Bulgaria. Like 
some of their friends, the Montene- 
grins have outwitted themselves. 
They have managed to bring the 
power of the Porte on them just 
when it is impossible for any power 
to interfere on their behalf. “ Rus- 
sia,” say some of our writers, “hav- 
ing received from them in the war 
all the aid they could give, is bound 
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to see them righted when the set- 
tling day comes.” But it is not 
easy to right people who are well- 
nigh exterminated, The whole 
Montenegrin male population is un- 
derstood to be in arms, and those 
who may not be killed or wounded 
stand an excellent chance of being 
forced to labour at fortifications and 
military roads for the present. So 
there will not be many remaining 
to right when all is over, and no- 
body, we think, can say that thése 
grasping mountaineers have met 
with worse fortune than they de- 
served, They are the first of Russia’s 
dupes that have come to signal dis- 
comfiture. And now as to the wis- 
dom or otherwise of Turkey attack- 
ing them as she did. Their fate 
may probably deter Servia and 
Greece from hastily engaging with 
a power which is not quite so effete 
as it was thought to be, which can 
yet hit pretty hard for a “sick 
man.” Servia, it is thought, 
beaten, disgraced, without a shil- 
ling, is most anxious to earn some 
crumb of the plunder which is 
expected when Turkey shall be par- 
celled out; and, to fortify her 
claim, she’ would fain be found 
eg her mite to the holy 
cause on t 

tion. But this was probably Mon- 
tenegro’s game too; and behold 
what has come of it! Under Rus- 
sia’s very nose, as it were, the Turks 
have inflicted on Montenegro the 
punishment for which she laboured 
so hard. Now, may not the ener- 
getic, obstinate, fatalist, what-you- 
will nation that has managed thus, 
in spite of so many pressing engage- 
ments, to deal a fatal blow at Mon- 
tenegro, snatch a moment by-and-by 
to do a like office and administer an 
equally well-merited retribution to 
Servia? The question cannot fail 
to suggest itself, and to bring with 
it many misgivings as to the farce 
of Servia figuring in arms, And, 
if it be oulv by the creation of these 
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misgivings, the punishment of Mon- 
tenegro will be shown to have had 
its good effect. Greece may learn 
a lesson from it as well as Servia. 
We say, therefore, that the Turkish 
policy in this respect has been amply 
justified. While we write there 
comes in what looks like a fulfil- 
ment of our foreboding, in the shape 
of a report that Turkey is not going 
to wait for Servia’s action, but 
means to occupy that troublesome 
state forthwith. Such a step may, 
no doubt, be averted by timely con- 
cessions, assurances, and guarantees 
on the part of Servia; but the 
latter tricksy spirit must make up 
her mind quickly as to which ris 
it will be safer to run; for she, too, 
seems, by her intriguing, to have 
brought herself to a pitiable pass, 
and to have no friend in the world 
quite ready to help her. It has 
been said that Austria will not 
allow Servia to pretend to make 
war again, and that Russia herself 
will decline the very questionable 
assistance which Servia could render. 
Nevertheless, the imprudent fussi- 
ness of Servia has laid her open to 
the worst suspicion, and to, perh 
sharp discipline. The tangled web 
which “we weave, when first we 

ractise to deceive,” must be em- 
fatiaissing Montenegro and Servia 
disagreeably at this moment, and 
perhaps not producing absolute 
complacency even in Russia, To 
stand on the bank of the Danube 
with a quarter of a million of men 
in arms, and from thence to see her 
protégée struck down without mov- 
ing to the rescue, is dishonour and 
nothing less! 

Dishonour to the Russian, that 
is; but what shall we say about 
the Turk? Be the Turk’s crimes 
what they may—and we do not ex- 


-tenuate them in the Jeast—he is 


exhibiting some qualities which 
England with all her heart admires. 
We mugt go back to the days of 
Xerxes to find a nation confronting 
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with such cool determination forces 
so vastly superior to their own, 
science much. beyond theirs, and 
the public opinion of Europe so 
unmistakably pronounced against 
them, and at the same time “ taking 
occasion by the hair’ and turning 
aside to act out this little Monte- 
negrin episode, while their national 
existence is in the balance on the 
Danube and in Armenia. Is there 
not here a good deal of the spirit 
which we like to see win ? hen 
we witness brave, resolute, devoted 
behaviour, we’ involuntarily yield 
our approbation to it without waiting 
to rake up all that can be said to 
the discredit of the doer. What- 
ever may be the result of this war, 
so far without doubt the preponder- 
ance of glory is with the Turks, ac- 
cording to the latest advices, The 
Russians have taken Ardahan, and 
there is the beginning and the end 
of their achievement. The Turks 
have turned them back in Armenia, 
lighted a fire behind them in the 
Caucasus, checked them on the 
Danube, and in spite of them over- 
run and malinios silenced a pett 

principality their ally. All this 
may be reversed, but it is the pic- 
ture of to-day. And we are certain 
that if this brave people had been 
anything but “ unspeakable Turks,” 
all England would have been Jaud- 
ing their heroism, 

Ve were so unwilling to believe, 
at a word, the retreat of the Russians 
in Armenia, that we have waited as 
long as our arrangements for publica- 
tion allow us to do, before assuming 
that it is history and_ not fiction, 
Additional information, however, 
meagre though it be, does but har- 
monise with the reports now four 
or five days old. The last item of 
intelligence before us is the turning 
back of the centre Russian column, 
We had been already advised, on 
different days, of the withdrawal of 
the left, then of the right. The 
whole force, therefore, is said to be 


now retreating. This is accounted 
for by correspondents, by the ex- 
planation that it is thought best to 
make a speedy conquest of Kars, 
and therefore the whole Russian 
force will combine for that object, 
and effect. it, before proceedin 

to Erzeroum. When this is said, 
the first thing that strikes one is, 
that it is not apparent how the 
balance of force can be affected by 
the columns, which have advanced 
so efar, turning about. If it could 
be ascertained that the Ottoman 
force would not move from in front 
of Erzeroum, then, certainly, the 
retreat of the Russian columns 
might be the means of accumulat- 
ing an overwhelming force of be- 
siegers around Kars, But as the 
contrary is probably the case, and 
the Turkish army of Mukhtar Pasha, 
which has hitherto been confront- 
ing the invaders, will certainly fol- 
low them in their retreat, the siege 
of Kars can hardly be affected one 
way or other by the movement. 
The explanation, therefore, is mani- 
festly insufficient. Again, army 
corps do not, in general, advance 
many weary miles through difficult 
country and over bad roatls without 
some purpose in view more deter- 
mined than that they should turn 
back after doing some fifty or sixty 
miles, as if they had only gone 
forth for a stroll. They more com- 
monly advance with a fell purpose 
which they will not relinquish till 
they are obliged to do so, The 
Russians, be it remembered, have 
got altogether but four months or 
so to establish themselves in Ar- 
menia, if they wish to do so this 
year; it is therefore in the highest 
degree improbable that, having ad- 
vanced as far as the meridian of 
Olti, they would choose to go back 
again to Kars, and so spend their 
summer in marching and counter- 
marching. There is, moreover, an- 
other consideration—to wit, that if 
the Russians choose to retreay (as 
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they are reported to be doing) on 
three lines which cannot continu- 
ously communicate with each other, 
they give the Ottoman commander 
the option of following one of them 
with a superior foree, There is 
very little choice of roads, and if 
he could contrive to push them off 
their path, and to #etain the com- 
mand of it himself, he would put 
them in extreme jeopardy. e 
idea, therefore, of preferring to 
retire for a season is absurd. If 
the Russians be really retreating, 
they are doing so from dire neces- 
sity. The necessity has not arisen 
from their having been beaten by 
an enemy in front, and so we are 
led to suspect that there is some 
insecurity in the rear, which makes 
it advisable for the army to draw 
together, and that its original ad- 
vance, before it had fully secured 
its rear, was imprudent. 

We have shown how, if this re- 
treat isin progress, an opportunity 
is afforded the Turkish general of 
following one of the retiring divi- 
sions, with more than its strength, 
and afflicting it yhowwary: he- 
ther Mukhtar Pasha is equal to the 
occasion remains to be seen. Even 
if he cannot or does not make the 
most of his chance, still there re- 
mains the truth that loss of time to 
the Russians is gain to the Turks. 
If the Russians do not “strike soon 
and strike hard,” they must lose 
striking power. Should there be 
any truth in the idea that the oper- 
ations on the left bank of the 
Danube are demonstrations which 
will not be followed by great at- 
tempts if there should be timely 
success in Armenia, we see an ad- 
ditional reason why loss of time in 
the Asiatic campaign must be a 
bitter damage to the invader. We 
find it difficult to estimate — 
the forces which are opposed. to eac 
other in the Asiatic campaign; but 
the Turks probably, after providing 
a eorps to \ watch’ Persia, have 


80,000 men in the field: the Rus- 
sian field force may be 100,000, 

As our day of printing draws 
nearer, and the waters of the Dan- 
ube are reported to be daily subsid- 
ing, the opinion seems to gain 
ground that Russia, if she can take 
Kars, and perhaps Erzeroum, will 
rest satisfied for the present with 
those acquisitions, and take ‘her 
pressure off the Turk. We can find 
no one who will tell us what is to 
happen if the Turk is contetit to 

rolong the war. Russia, it may 
e, will hold fast by what slie has 
got, and leave Turkey to digest the 
loss as she best may. But, surely, 
something must be done for the 
oppressed Christians. Servia must 
be cared for, the remains of Mon- 
tenegro must be cared for, Rou- 
mania must be cared for. Holy 
Russia cannot leave all these to 
shift for themselves after her grand 
proclamations; and what if the 
pig-headed Turk should refuse to 
accord either of them anything? 
There will be nothing for it but'a 
renewal of the strife. Then rises 
again the apparition of the Danube, 
of another loan, of perhaps discon- 
tent in Russia—all pointing to very 
disagreeable contingencies, But we 
do not, in trath, at all accept this 
interpretation of the Russian mind. 
We believe that Russia took the 
field fully persuaded that she could 
cross the river and do exploits on 
its right bank. Whoever has 
taken the trouble to read what 
we wrote last month, will have 
perceived that we did not think 
the task which she had set her- 
self an easy one; and perhaps by 
this time she does not think’ so 
either. If the problem were only to 
get the army across, it might be 
solved; but supposing this done, 
and the twdatydive or thirty thou- 


sand men (about whom there is so 


much tall talk) expended, the Rus- 
sian army would be in a worse, 
rather than a better, position, unless 
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it could establish a secure 

that could be maintained as long as 
the war should last, The maiuten- 
ance of this communication is what 
she probably does not see her way 
to, As we pointed out last month, 
the superiority of the Turks at sea 
would place any bridge which she 
-might construct, or any flotilla or 
ferry service, in perpetual danger. 
The Porte has still fourteen or fifteen 
monitors, all of which would, of 
course, use every exertion, and run 
every risk to break the bridge or 
sink the boats. If they could suc- 
ceed in stopping the passage or in 
continually interrupting it, the army 
on the right bank could not operate 
confidently, and would scarcely dare 
to advance southward at all. Now, 
as far as is known to naval and 
military men, there is no means by 
which the safety of the passage 
could be assured. The bridge once 
made, could be fenced by spars or 
chains, and protected by torpedoes 
and by the fire of heavy guns; but 
it would probably be destroyed in 
spite of these. Store-boats would 
be watched for and sunk. In short, 
the chances of fatal misfortune, after 
the passage of the army, are very 
many, and the question remains as 
difficult to answer now as at the 
end of May—Will Russia dare to 
pass over, at an enormous cost, an 
army which, in every probability, 
will be severed from its base, and 
left to hold its own, as it best may, 
in an enemy’s country? In esti- 
mating the chances, however, we 
must not leave out of sight the ac- 
counts which were current some 
weeks ago of Russia having brought 
boats to the river overland, If this 
has been done secretly to any 
extent, and a force collected in the 
tributary streams fit to cope with 
the Ottoman flotilla, then the su- 
ecoayed of the latter on the river’ 


ing at an end, the invaders might 


proceed more boldly. The average 
depth of the Sulina mouth, when 


the stream is in its ordinary state, is 
17 feet. The Turkish vessels will 
therefore draw 13 to 14 feet of 
water, and it must be vessels of 
equal or nearly equal draught that 
Russia has transported overland. 
The review of the very great diffi- 
culties to be encountered on the 
Danube sends the mind back inevit- 
ably to the suggestion of the war 
being finished by Asiatic conquests. 
We do not think such a termina- 
tion probable ; still, the war must 
end somehow, and, one would think, 
at no very distant period. Su 
osing, then,'that the forecast should 
right of those who say that the 
real struggle is in Asia, and sup- 
posing that the Turk should not be 
utterly impracticable, but should 
consent to buy peace for a season 
by surrender of Armenian territory, 
it is well to look at what the results 
of the war would be. And what 
strikes one first of all is, that the 
way will only have been paved for 
another war. Erzeroum is in itself 
of small importance to Russia; but 
it is very important if viewed as a 
stepping-stone to some Mediter- 
ranean station. Of all the supposi- 
tions we can form, the least probable 
is that she would regard any arrange- 
ment as final which might assign 
her a boundary not somewhere 
touching a southernsea. The East- 
ern question would only be compli- 
cated by such a convention ; because 
it would not ovly leave open the 
old béie noire of the advance on 
Constantinople by the Balkans, but 
would create the new nightmare of 
an advance to the Bosphorus, or to 
the Levant, or to the Persian Gulf, 
from Erzeroum, It has been said 
that the new dangers thus created 
would concern Great Britain alone; 
but that is by no means clear. The 
probability is that Russia would 
never relinquish her designs upon 
Constantinople, even though she 
were in possession of a Syrian port, 
and that the latter would only help 
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her to move by an additional path 
upon her object. The interests of 
Germany and of Austria are certainly 
involved in any acquisition of ter- 
ail which Russia may make west- 
ward or southward from her present 
Caucasian boundary, If to deny 
her the possession of the Black Sea 
and of the mouths of the Danube 
be a vital policy to them, equally 
ought it to be their policy to forbid 
her to advance in Asia Minor. It 
is pretty evident that she cannot 
take anything which the principal 
European powers are indisposed to 
let her have. We have, at any rate, 
got the measure of her ability now, 
and it would surely be the height 
of folly to allow her, while she is 
needy and (by the hypothesis that 
she cannot advance direct by the 
Danube) baffled, to secure any ad- 
vantage which might hereafter faci- 
litate designs inimical to other 
powers. Unquestionably the safest 
way to prevent evil arising out of 
this present war, and to i the 
aggressor of making these wars of 
acquisition, would be to strictly 
limit her to her ancient landmarks, 
on pain of having those landmarks 
still further contracted if she resists. 
She did not, by her own profession, 
make war for aggrandisement; and 
she should not be allowed to ag- 
grandise herself by means of the 
war. The occasion contemplated 
has not yet arisen, and possibly 
never will arise; but as Englishmen 
are beginning to talk seriously of 
Russian acquisition in Asia Minor 
as the probable outcome of the war, 
these possibilities are worth a 
ing glance, as directing attention to 
all the bearings of a result which 
seems at first sight unimportant to 
any but Turkey, and perhaps to 
England as the possessor of India, 
As we believe that this (as we 
may call it) Asiatic solution of the 
dispute is being gravely discussed 
by persons very inimical to the pre- 
sent Ministry, one cannot but per- 
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ceive the cruel reflection which it 
contains on Mr. Gladstone and his 
followers who have so loudly called 
on us to co-operate with Russia, 
and to hasten the “bag and bag- 
gage” consummation. It, of course, 
assumes that the protection of the 
Christians in Europe was a mere 
pretext, that the zeal which attract- 
ed the benediction of Mr. Gladstone 
and the envy of Mr. Lowe was only 
a zeal for spoliation, and that Bulga- 
rians, Servians, and the rest of them 
may “go hang” provided Russia 
can advance a stage toward her lo 
cherished object. “It assumes,” 
we say, for as yet Russia has said 
or done nothing to warrant us in 
accepting the assumption as correct. 
We only comment on the opinion 
which some of Mr. Gladstone’s 
friends must hold . regarding his 
penetration and judgment, when, 
so early in the day, they coolly put 
aside the thought of the war being 
in any respect a war of liberation 
and sympathy, and ascribe to Rus- 
sia the design to annex Mohamme- 
dan territory, not to emancipate 
Christians, 

The utterances of these friends 
must fall very heavily on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ear, proving as they do that 
the real designs of Holy Russia are 
becoming more and more clear even 
to the Liberal party. No Eng- 
lishman can regret that we were 
better guided than to cast in our 
lot with Russia: none can fail to 
see the fearful mistake that we 
should have committed if we had 
listened to Mr. Gladstone. We 
should have been using our gun- 
boats to clear the Danube, and to 
smooth the way of Russia to Con- 
stantinople. We shvuld have been 
stifling the cries and repressing the 
efforts of the tribes that are now 
rising against Russia in the Can- 
casus, ec should have made sure 
her grasp of Armenia. Probably, 
too, while thus doing her work, we 
might have ventured to refer now and 
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then to the Christians in Bulgaria, 
and been answered with derision. 
No, it is much better that things 
should be as they are. We shall 
soon be able to judge what really 
are the designs of Russia. If she 
has been sincere, we can help her 
more effectually than if we had 
made war by her side. Tf she has 
been deceiving Europe by specious 
retences, we can yet disappoint 

er lust of territory, and forbid her 
to advance another stage towards 
Constantinople or the Mediter- 
ranean. Let her execute her phil- 
anthropic mission if she likes, but 
let her have nothing by way of in- 
demnity either in Europe or Asia. 
It was a self-imposed duty which 
she undertook. Europe did not 
consider such action necessary, and 
Europe should decline to let the 
wretched Turk be amerced to cover 
the expenses of Russia’s wilfulness. 
It is just as well to consider early 
what England will do if called upon 
to speak on this question of annexa- 
tion. Not long ago it was an 
opinion received on all sides as irre- 
versible, that, happen what might, 
Russia should be allowed to reap no 
material advantage from the war. 
That opinion seems to be slipping 
from our minds, and we are quietly 
reckoning that Russia may be satis- 
fied with this region or that, with 
the Turkish navy, with the freedom 
of the Dardanelles. Would it’ not 
be better far to remember our in- 
tentions of last winter? Will it 
not save much time and trouble if 
we determine once for all that, be- 
yond the satisfaction and glory of 
ameliorating the condition of the 
Christians in the Turkish provinces, 
and exciting the envy of Mr. Lowe, 
Russia shall, as far as England can 
restrain her, profit ir’no way by 
the storm which she has raised in 
the East? 

We are not, it seems, destined to 
chronicle any noted change in the 
military situation this month. But, 


before we conclude, a little as to the 
state of things on the left bank of 
the Danube gleams across the cor- 
respondents’ pages. The river is 
falling rapidly, and will no longer 
serve to account for the continued 
inaction ; and at length it begins to 
transpire that the condition of the 
transport and commissariat services 
is not such that a huge host can be 
confidently launched into Bulgaria, 
Here then is a flaw independent of 
the dangers of crossing the Danube, 
independent of the resistance which 
the Parks may offer, independent of 
the natural difficulties which inter- 
vene between Bulgaria and Con- 
stantinople. The army cannot be 
with certainty adequately served and 
fed. This is the very point in which 
we expected to find the Russian 
army weak. We never doubted 
that it could exhibit innumerable 
hordes of hardy, brave barbar- 
ians; we never doubted that it 
might be armed with the last in- 
vented and most destructive wea- 
pons of war, purchased from the 
manufacturing nations of Europe; 
but we did, and do, doubt Russia’s 
ability to feed and move this 
tremendous machine at such a dis- 
tance from home and without water 
conveyance. When first Russia 
began to threaten war, it struck us 
that she might find her supply ser- 
vice to be a grand embarrassment. 
And, if this be her misfortune, it’ is 
in vain for her Czar to censure or to 
fret. The mischief, probably, is not 
in any one’s laziness or neglect} it 
is in the backwardness of the whole 
nation in mechanism, organisation, 
command of the world’s most modern 
resources, and ability to wield effee- 
tually such of those resources as are 
procurable. We read, in legends of 
old jousts and adventures, of gallant 
knights being crushed by the weight 
of their armour; here would seem 
to be an instance of a gallant nation 
much disabled from the same cause. 
Of course the Russian staff did 
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not undertake this tremendous war 
without sitting down and counting 
the cost, or without making what 
seemed to them adequate provision 
for the possible contingencies of the 
campaign, But theoretical compu- 
tations drawn from data furnished 
by stranger nations, and the caleu- 
lations of those who have daily ex- 
perience in furnishing and moving 
supplies on a large scale, are two 
very different things. We do not 
doubt that the Russian host is to 
Russia a more or less unwieldy ma- 
chine, or that before long we shall 
hear a great deal more about this 
difficulty in transport and supply. 
The long delay must be eating, too, 
into the resources of Russia, which 
will not hold out for ever. Here, 
then, is some comfort for the Powers 
which do not, and cannot, possess 
vast armies. The armies often con- 
tain within themselves the germ 
of incapacity: they are too big to 
he used. Henceforth we must not 
dread a nation because she possesses 
an immense army, until we know 
whether she has the wit to use it. 
Some nations there be, no doubt, 
which not only can amass huge 
armies, but can thoroughly wield 
them. These, however, are the few, 
not the many. 

Simultaneously with these hints 
of failure in the Russian army ser- 
vices, come accounts of Mukhtar 
Pasha having been reinforced in 
Armenia, and having gained some 
advantage over a Beselin- corps. 
We do not suppose that the oe 
amounts to much ; but certainly all 
accounts have for several days con- 
spired in representing the tide of 
war as rolling back from the imme- 
diate front of Erzeroum, The exact 
reason of this does not yet appear ; 
but it will come to light some day, 
like the commissariat failure on the 
Danube. The rising in the Cau- 
casus seems to have reached its 
height under present circumstances, 
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which ‘is against the Turks, who 
ought to try and revive it by exe- 
cuting some bold and a stroke 
in the field. We have indulged a 
fancy that the Turkish ships would 
make some attempt on the maritime 
station Poti, braving the torpedoes 
which are known to be laid there, 
and assailing the small garrison. 
This Poti is a railway terminus, and, 
were the Turks able to hold it for 
a week, they would greatly incon- 
venience the enemy, and assist their 
own forces in Armenia. But there 
is no sign of action in that direction 
at present; and, indeed, the war is 
barren of episodes. There has been 
nothing on the Turkish side equal 
to the exploit of blowing up the 
monitor on the Danube; and yet 
there never, perhaps, was a war in 
which more opportunities are offered 
for dashing adventures, both to 
army and navy, or in which such 
adventures, when achieved, could 
have more important consequences, 

The Czar has come to visit his 
army in Roumania, and is now said 
to be about to leave it again. His 
arrival was announced with a great 
flourish of trumpets, and was said 
to be the signal for some mighty 
deed to be performed under the Im- 
perial eye. Of course most people 
assumed that the passage of the 
river was the exploit which his Ma- 
jesty would overlook. But it was 
an error to suppose that the Czar’s 
coming meant any achievement at 
all to be performed by the troops; 
and now that the Autocrat, said to 
be heavy and disquieted, and con- 
tinually moved to tears, is about to 
depart, we hear again that prepara- 
tions are on foot which can mean 
nothing but an immediate passage. 
Perhaps it will be so, and the mo- 
ment we lay down the pen the 
catastrophe for which we have been 
waiting daily for the last month 
will occur. The alarm, however, 


has been so often given, that we are 
I 
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in no hurry to believe. In the 
meantime Europe will not, we pre- 
sume, sympathise very profoundly 
with the Czar’s depression. If he 
is ona bed of thorns he has made 
it for himself, as Junius once re- 
marked of Sir William Draper. 
He has stooped to folly, and finds 
too late that Mr. Gladstone’s boast- 
ings are apt to betray. He remem- 
bers, ae with some bitterness, 
that Russian policy, clever as it is, 
has erred before now, and he re- 
flects, it may be, upon the cause of 
his father’s death. We -only wish 
it may prove a godly sorrow, pen- 
itent of cupidity and bloodshed. 
Bat this sad picture is not without 
its compavion. Shift the scene to 
Constantinople, and there again, as 
we are told, sits in his divan another 
autoerat—no, we beg pardon, a con- 
stitutional Sultan—also in the deep- 
est dejection, desiring of Allah that 
some blessed event may soon be the 
occasion of peace-making. It is a 
pity that when such excellent dis- 
positions are reported on one hand 
and on the other, this cruel strife 
should continue to rage ! 

And to aggravate the Ozar’s an- 
guish, Prince Milan of Servia, the 
principal agent in the wickedness 
of last year, must needs intrude 
himself into the Imperial presence. 
For what gopd purpose he can have 
been there it is difficult to imagine. 
He is a pardoned rebel who very 
lately, after having been vanquished 
and disgraced, received most mer- 
ciful terms, and made solemn pro- 
mises of good and loyal behaviour. 
His sovereign, to whom he submit- 
ted and professed obedience, has 
since been attacked by the Czar, 
and he the vassal cannot rest until 
he has posted to Plojesti and sal- 
uted the invader. What the special 
object of the visit was no one seems 
to be aware; but whatever it was, 
the visit itself was.an insult to the 
Sultan, and a conclusive proof, if 
further proof be needed, of the ut- 


terly faithless spirit in which the 
was latel to, and 
ince Milan’s fealty affirmed. It 
is scarcely worth while at present 
to comment upon this duplicity, or 
to denounce the miserable puppet 
who is thus disgracing himself, 
But the circumstances should be 
remembered, and brought up for 
a memorial whenever there may be 
again a prospect of restoring peace 
in the East. Assuredly if a settle- 
ment be made in any equal spirit, so 
— a principality and prince- 
ing cannot escape without chastise- 
ment. The Servians have shown 
themselves utterly unworthy of the 
independence which they nominally 
enjoy and might really have enjoy- 
ed; and we trust, if the Turks have 
not in the meantime executed ven- 
eance, to see them in that day 
improved off the list of intriguing 
and covetous princes and peoples, 
The mistake of Roumania in going 
the length of declaring her inde- 
pendence and making war upon the 
Porte is of a different complexion. 
Europe is really guilty of the error 
of the principality. Some support, 
ought undoubtedly to have been 
tendered with the view of keeping her 
in the right path. She was unfair- 
ly abandoned, and thrown upon her 
own resources and devices, and she 
has, as we think, chosen the wron 
course, being astounded and misled 
by the power of Russia, which is 
overshadowing the land, and ap- 
pearing there to be irresistible. It 
may, ere long. be some comfort for 
her to reflect on how forgiving and 
placable .the “unspeakable” can 
sometimes be to those who have 
braved and provoked him! To us 
the present position of Roumania is 
valuable chiefly as illustrating the 
sagacity of Mr. Gladstone. Let us 


remember the beautiful lessons about — 


autonomy and so forth which he 
taught last autamn, pointi 





to Rou- 
mania as the example of the highutil- 9 
ity of such states in preventing war. # 
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‘* We have,” wrote Mr. Gladstone in 
his ‘ Bulgarian Horrors,’ “ in the neigh- 
bouring province of Roumania a testi- 
mony which appears to be nearly con- 
clusive. For twenty ye&rsit has, while 
paying tribute to the Porte, and ac- 
knowledging its supremacy, enjoyed an 
entire autonomy or self-government. Jt 
has constituted a real barrier for Turkey 
against the possibility of foreign aggres- 
sion.* It has overcome for itself seri- 
ous internal difficulties in the adjust- 
ment of the relations between class and 
class, It has withstood the temptation 
to joinin the Servian war. Guaran- 
tee: by Hurope,* it has had no grave 
complaint to make against Turkey for 
the violation of its stipulated rights, 
which have indeed been not incon- 
siderably enlarged. With such an ex- 
ample before us, let us hope at least 
that the territorial integrity of Turkey 


’ need. not be impaired, while Europe 


summons and requires her to adopt 
the measure which is the very least 
that the case demands—namely, the 
total withdrawal of the administrative 
rule of the Turk from Bulgaria,* as well 
as, and even more than, from Herze- 
govina and from Bosnia.” 


Let any man read this froth, and 
then consider the present condition 
of Roumania! Suppose that Mr. 
Gladstone’s advice had been fol- 
lowed, and Bulgaria politically as- 
similated to Roumania, what would 
have happened? Why, surely that 
Russia now would be overrunning 
Bulgaria, the Danube would have 
proved no obstacle to her, and she 
would be almost in view of Con- 
stantinople! It is certain from the 

which has been quoted 
above, that Mr. Gladstone, if he 
could have had his way, would thus 
have prepared Bulgaria for Russian 
occupation. How is it possible that, 
after such a palpable manifestation 
of his inability to understand the 
signs of the times, or to apply a po- 
litical illustration, even a minority of 
our countrymen can regard him asa 
safe guide? What can be astronger 
justification of the attitude of the 
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Government with ve ome to Mr. 
Gladstone’s agitation of last autumn, 
than this proof that the right 
hon. gentleman utterly misunder- 
stood the operation of a so-called 
barrier state in regard to the in- 
vasion of Turkey? How thankful 
ought the country to be, that its 
foreign relations were cared for by 
men who had theleourage to resist the 
violent assaults of popular passion, 
to perceive and to follow the course 
dictated by common-sense, and to 
refuse to lend themselves in the 
slightest degree to the machinations 
of Russia! Mr, Gladstone wearied 
himself last spring to find some 
sentence or phrase in the speeches 
or correspondence of individual 
ministers by which he might con- 
viet the Cabinet of ;having changed 
its policy. He could find noth 
in all its utterances displaying suc 
utter defect of penetration, so en- 
tirely erroneous, so destructive of a 
man’s pretensions to be a ruler, as 
this misleading paragraph about 
Roumania, which Re was TiLadvised 
enough to put in print. 

Now this blind leader of the 
blind, who would have committed 
such a cardinal error in regard: to 
Bulgaria, is the same who would 
attempt to raise a cry against put- 
ting the country into a state of de- 
fence. We have seen how entirely 
he mistook the one case; and we 
see that, if his opinion had been 
followed, it’ would be now too late 
to think of keeping the Russian 
out of Constantinople. Then let 
us be warned regarding the other 
case, and not allow him and his 
followers to: deter us from the ne- 
cessary and reasonable measure of 
making ready for any warlike con- 
tingency, until it is Too Late. We 
gave away three and a half millions 
to settle (ignominiously, as many 


of us think) our dispute with the 
United States of America ; the same 





* The italics are ours. 
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sum, or perhaps a smaller one, would 
enable us to stand prepared for any 
event, and to speak with our enemy 
in the gate without confusion. 

We take our leave, for a month, 
of this Storm in the East, under 
the strong conviction that, before 
we write again, some very import- 
ant changes must take place. Our 
last advices show that the Russian 
force which was retreating from 
Erzeroum, or a part of that force, 
had faced about and fought a severe 
action, of which the Turks got the 
worst. Whether this action was 
fought by a rear-guard to facilitate 
the retreat of the main bodies, or 
whether the cause which at first 
compelled the Russians to retreat 
has disappeared or decreased, we 
have no means of judging. We 


hear, too, of the closing in of the 
Turkish columns upon the Monte- 
negrins after continued successes; 


also of the somewhat tardy solicitude 
for that unlucky state which is 
rising in the imperial breast of the 
Czar. The Russian divisions must 
show more smartness than they have 
shown in crossing the Danube if 
they wish to avert the catastrophe 
which is impending in the west, 
Indeed one hardly sees how any- 
thing which they can now do can 
avail; for if the Turks go on as 
determinedly and rapidly as they 
have begun, nothing less than the 
arm of Providence can prevent them 
from complete triumph.  Servia, 
either dreading a similar punish- 
ment for herself once the Montene- 
grins are disposed of, or determined 
at all hazards to keep herself in 
the public view, has called out her 
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militia. “ But will they come when 
she does call for them?’ They 
went home, we remember, last winter 
without leave.asked or given, and 
they have since been represented as 
in no wise so enamoured of glorious 
war as to wish for another cam- 

ign, | Nevertheless, this move, 

y exciting Austria to action, may 
bring on grave consequences, On 
the Danube the Russians cannot be 
said to make no sign, but they make 
signs which are not followed by 
events of importance. 

Thus much we think we per- 
ceive: that the military premier- 
ship of Von Moltke is in no sort of 
danger through the competition of 
Russia; that Europe still fully ex- ~ 

ects Russia to administer a severe 
defeat to the Turks; that, notwith- 
standing this expectation, there are 
ominous sounds, serving the pur- 


pose of the shuffling of feet and the 


‘ealls for the rise of the curtain in a 


theatre, which show that opinion will 
not rest long where it is. Either 
something must be done to justify 
the public anticipation, or belief in 
Russia must fall away, to be suc- 
ceeded by we know’not what emo- 
tion. The attitude of Russia with 
her innumerable host, her magnifi- 
cent arms, her hand raised to strike, 
is still sublime ; but she must beware 
of the one unlucky step from that 
thrilling pose. The days of this 
solstice are fraught with the gravest 
issues to her. Opinion is surely on 
her side so far, and is buoying her 
up more than she knows. Should 
she let it veer, she may discover on 
what a shifting groundwork she has 
built her reputation. 








